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WHEN charming homes 
choose reproducing pianos 
the choice narrows to three! 


HEN a woman fares forth for a 
frock—or a man goes in quest of a 


motor—their paths are long and their steps 





y. ¢ 








are many. But when you decide to seek 






out the instrument that brings a life-time 






of music, your list is just three recitals long. 







For there are threc important reproducing 





actions. And of these, the Welte-Mignon 






alone unites the perfected reproducing de- 






vice with the piano perfected to play for it. 






What this means to music lovers, Europe 






knows, and America is learning fast. 














But let us not press our case! Put us 
last on your shopping list—hear the other 
two first. Then let the Welte-Mignon sing 


its Own story at our studios. And when 





you have heard all three, perhaps you, too, 





( : will want to call the Welte-Mignon yours. 


he (Perfected 


in the Welte-huilt 
WELTE MIGNON “4 elie Dine 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, NEW YORK + Walnut at 17th Street, PHILADELPHIA + Swnrise Avenue, PALM BEACH 
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TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


DIAMOND RINGS 


SQUARE, ROUND, MARQUISE AND PEAR-SHAPED DIAMONDS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1 STREET 
New YorRK 
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The Final Perfection of Riding Easement 


In the Imperial “80” Chrysler engineers have given own- 
ers something more than ordinary roadability. They 
sought for stability and steadiness under all conditions 
and speeds and over the most difficult roadways. 


For they knew that the public wanted easement of all 
riding disturbances—elimination of road shocks, jolt- 
ing and sidesway heretofore considered inevitable even 
in the costliest of cars. 


This they accomplished by revolutionary principles of 
shock absorption—special Chrysler-designed spring 
mounting—long, almost flat springs parallel to the 
wheels to prevent sidesway—spring ends anchored in 
specially molded blocks of live rubber, and these in 
turn securely held under compression in malleable 





brackets at the frame ends. These live rubber blocks 
effectively insulate these springs from the frame and 
absorb all road shocks and road sounds. They also 
eliminate annoying squeaks and rattles and do away 
with the need of lubrication. 


Thus Chrysler engineers have met public demand in 
furnishing unusual riding qualities and countless other 
features in a car as fine as money can build. 


We are eager that you ride in a Chrysler Imperial “80”. 
Frankly, the results will 4maze you. For you will experi- 
ence a new conception of riding luxury—unsurpassed 
speed ability even to 80 miles and more an hour plus a 
balanced buoyancy of motion “beyond comparison or 
precedent. 


Eight superb body styles at new low prices, $2495 to $3595 f. o. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The KENT 


in fine flannels, cheviots, and linen. MERTON 
knickers to match the cap, any length —$15.00, 











Club and sportsmen of London are favoring the sport cap more than ever. The style tendency is inclining strongly toward this 
comfortable and jaunty headwear. Merton Caps and Knickers have won the unqualified endorsement of American sportsmen 
because they combine correct style with fine tailoring and comfort. Tailored from selected tweeds, cheviots and linens, they 
afford the correct ensemble for every sports occasion. At your dealer or if he cannot supply you, write us. The new Merton 


autumn style booklet of caps and knickers mailed on request. Charles S$. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAPS and 
KNICKERS 
~to MATCH 
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A trim, smartly tailored cap for autumn wear | 
of soft tweed as shown at left $4.00. Also made | 
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SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 








ALAN Mc AFEE LP 


Men’s English Footwear 


By the PREMIER BOOTMAKER 
of LONDON 


| a Presented in NCew York Exclustvely 


By SNAKs-CAIFTH eAVENUE 


For many years, Mr. McAtee’s exclusive shop has been the 
mecca for the best dressed men of the world. Among 
these have been many Americans who have had to 
go abroad for the finest in custom footwear. 
Now these men find the same wide selection 
of McAfee shoes at Saks-Fifth Avenue, for 
we present a complete range of styles for 
dress, street or sports wear —every pair 
bench made under Mr. McAfee’s 


personal supervision. 





18.00 to 35.00 





MEN’S FOOTWEAR—SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
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Effervescent Bath Tab- 

lets—the newest perfume 

for the bath, in Houbi- 

gant odeurs—$1.75. 

Houbigant Soap —rich 

with delectable fragrance 
—75c. 


Houbigant Dusting Pow- 
der, for use following the 
bath, in large box with 
flac puff—$1.50. Talc, 
pure, fine and light, also 
exquisitely perfumed 








— $1.00. 





SH do they attain the appearance of 
cool fragrance, everywhere, always— 


those charming at ad one admires as much 
for what they are as for what they say and do? 


Perhaps it is the result of a faithful ritual 
—the giving of daily care and thought to 
trim immaculacy..... for serene smart- 
ness comes with the knowledge that one’s 
bath and dressing table accessories are of 
the finest—that they have been created by 
Houbigant. 


And it is more than good taste that dic- 
tates the choice of Houbigant toiletries— 
it is also assurance of the excellent quality 
that brought success to Jean Houbigant, 
in Paris, in 1775. 


It is a pleasane pursuit—that of winning 
personal beauty—when the means to this 
end are the toiletries of Houbigant. 
You will enjoy reading the booklet, ““Things Perfumes 
Whisper,” and using sachets perfumed with five Houbigant 


odeurs—we will send them upon receipt of your address. 
Houbigant, Inc. 539 West 45th Street, New York. 


OUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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iu rise of the brown shoe is phenom- 
enal; its success established. The return 
of black, long expected, has come with a 
rush. The woman who isn’t supplied with 
shoes of both brown and black will have 
to acknowledge herself uninterested in 
clothes. 










; 2 it od = 
With tweeds, coats trimmed with brown “if F- ’ 
fur, afternoon dresses in brown, red, red- y \ 
brown or green—brown shoes. With blue, ( # i) 
with black broadcloth and silver fox, with a - { 


black afternoon frocks—black shoes. 





Pow- 
g the 
with 
Talc, 
also 
med 





—— 


Vict ROsETTE—a delicately lovely rose 
brown, ideal for the afternoon shoe to be 
worn with the lighter browns and reds. 


Vict CINNA—slightly darker than Rosette. 
Vict PoLo—a warm golden brown. 


Vict CocHIN—a darker tone in the same 
/ a rich brown scale. 
“~~ 3 
Vict WALNUT—a deep true brown, the best 


possible tone to combine with Chanel red 
and the darker brown furs. 





Look for the Vici Lucky Horseshoe 
stamped inside your shoes. An as- 
surance of colour, quality — and MADE ONLY BY 
your own smart taste, ROBT H.FOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Vict BLACK (mat or glacé finish) —the solu- 
tion of the black shoe problem, alone or 
touched with contrast in colour or leather. 














ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
ing agencies in all parts of the world 


| kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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“THE SCHOBLE FEATURE” 


“Styled by ScHOBLE” means complete hat 
satisfaction to the well-groomed man who 
takes a pardonable pride in his personal 

Seven to forty appearance. Most fine hatters every- 
dollars where sell Schoble Hats. 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 
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A staccato design that 
has its origin in rep- 
tilian markings. The 
play of lively colors. 


Pliant aristocratic 








FAILLE DE SUEDE 
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cae material. The keynote 
re —style. 

, The cloth is faille 
de suede. 

It is hand tailored. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 181 MADISON AVENUE, AT 34TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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They are mos! welcome among the 
right sort of people-everywhere 
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STUDENTS 


PPAHERE was a confusion of girlish voices, shrill greetings 
& and enthusiastic embraces as the girls met in Marie’s 
room on their return from the summer holidays. 

“Marie, Darling,” called Jane, “aren’t you glad to see 
us? You’ve been whispering to Peggy and haven’t paid 
us a mite of attention.” 

Marie swung around, still holding the dainty pump she 
had lifted from her bag. 


‘You wouldn’t be interested, angel,” she said. 


Most effective is the rep- 
tile saddle on this patent 
leather model. 





tedel ] lode Grace of line and _ re- 
contrast dis 


Shoes for Women 





OF FASHION 


“You have a foot like Trilby and it needs no flattering.” 
“Yes,” added Peggy, “Marie has discovered a pump 


which simply makes one’s foot look as though it should 
rest on a velvet cushion in a jeweler’s window and you’ve 
no idea what that means to us!” 

“Why, it’s a Pedemode!”’ exclaimed Jane as she glanced 
at it. “I’ve been wearing them ever since you’ve known 
“me—my foot’s no more Trilby-like than yours until it 


”»> 


slips itself inside a Pedemode! 


alse 


straint of 
tingnish this smart pump. 





lhe tedemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. 

Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co NEW YORK 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. 

Newark L. Bamberger & Co. CHICAGO 
New York L. Livingston ; 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. BOSTON 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. CLEVELAND 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, I 


Portland, Ore. 
Richmond 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


Knight Shoe Co. 
Seymour Sycle 

Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
City of Paris D-G Co. 


570 FIFTH AVE. 


76. E. MADISON ST. 


360 BOYLSTON sT. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
1708 EUCLID AVE, St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Toledo Lauber’s 


NC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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the pair 


If you have an eye 
jor style look for 
this sign. You will 
see it on the win- 
dows of Bostonian 
Dealers. 








# BOSTONIANG : 


Shoes 
Jor 


y 











U will notice it as soon as you 
see Bostonians in the window— 
a difference. Do we mean the smart- 
ness of Bostonian style? Yes— and 
something still more than that. 


Just this. Their individuality—that 
quality: which isn’t lost in the 
crowd, which makes your feet 
well dressed. 


Try them on. Again, what a differ- 
ence. They might be tailored just 
for you. Comfort—quite unlike 
anything you have known. 


Probably that is why over a million 
men are wearing them. There is a 
valuable difference in Bostonians. 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 
e 


What will be worn this Fall? The Bostonians Style Booklet gives the 
answer and the name of the nearest Bostonian Dealer.W rite for yours. 
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Have You a Complete Shoe Wardrobe? 


Every well-dressed man needs 
at least five pairs of shoes 


RUE, the well-dressed man 

can wear but one pair of 

shoes at a time, but you 
will find in his wardrobe the 
proper shoes for every occasion. 
From this assortment he chooses 
his shoes with the same care he 
gives to cravats or hats. For a 
becoming hat and a smart pair of 
well-polished shoes are the two 
outstanding features of the well- 
dressed man’s attire. The public 
passes an approving judgment on 
these two points of dress. 


There is no one single factor that 
contributes more to the appear- 
ance of a well-shod foot than fit, 
—for fitting the foot is the basis 
of style. The slender foot can 
never look well in the broad-toe 
type of shoe, and vice versa. And, 
moreover, a shoe which does not 
fit the foot will neither hold its 
shape nor its smart appearance. 
Style in footwear is an arbitrary 
matter only in so far as the foot of 
the individual dictates what it 
should wear. 


ASTE, comfort, and real 
J economy demand that the 
well-dressed man have at least 
five pairs of shoes. Obviously no 
man would wear the same shoes 
with his dinner suit that he had 
worn at golf or business. Good 
taste has dictated the ccrrect 
shoes for sport, business and 
formal wear. A brief attention to 
these details will repay the man 
who would be carefully and cor- 
rectly dressed. 


Comfort and economy, too, can 
only be realized by having several 
changes. It is as good for the 
shoes as for the feet to give them 
a rest. To tree shoes properly is 
to increase their wear and pre- 
serve their smart lines. No pair 
of shoes should be worn day after 
day. For to change one’s shoes 


frequently is to give greater com. 
fort to the feet. And it is sur. 
prising how much longer five 
pairs of shoes will last if they are 
alternated in the wearing,—and 
how much more comfort they 
will give the feet. 


VERY man goes to business, 

indulges in some form of 
sport, goes out in the evening. In 
his wardrobe you will find blue, 
gray or brown sack suits for 
business, sport clothes and a 
dinner suit or full evening dress, 
Each suit requires the proper 
shoes. With the blue and gray 
suit the well-dressed man _ in- 
variably wears black oxfords, 
With the brown suit for Fall, tan 
oxfords should be worn. 


Formal attire for evening calls 
for patent leather dress shoes, 
whether it be with the dinner suit 
or the more formal evening dress. 
For sport, be it tennis or golf, 
sport shoes of the right sort are 
a requisite part of correct dress. 
When the fall and winter, with 
their cold and blustery days, 
make walking a sloppy business 
underfoot, the man who eschews 
rubbers feels the need of a stout 
pair of heavy brogues to protect 
his feet. So that no matter how 
simply a man lives, he has need 
of at least these five pairs of 
shoes, if he would be really well- 
dressed. 


Good taste, comfort and economy 
—these offer three sound reasons 
for a complete shoe wardrobe. 
This does not seem so large an 
order when it is carefully analyz- 
ed. True, many men will say that 
they cannot afford to buy five 
pairs of shoes at once, but if the 
goal is born in mind and a new 
pair added from time to time, it 
will prove a true economy in 
the long run. 





The correct shoes for fall and 
winter wear. Tan and black 


oxfords, sport shoes and pat- 
ent leather dress shoes. 





Bostonians for every occasion. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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M IDSUMMER finds J this coat, its comfort is as acceptable in 
Roberts-Wicks double- hot weather as its cut and tailoring 
breasted dinner jacket much in are in good taste at all times. 
favor. {| Worn without a waist- Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS -WICKS® 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 


. 
i 
38 
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Why Johnston’s is really a triumph in taste 


—more than merely fine candy 


THIS is more than just fine candy— it is 
an epicurean revel of the palate! 

@Take, for example, Johnston’s Choice Box, 
which contains dainties of rare goodness that 
kings could not command a century ago. 
Yet today you buy it with foreknowledge 
of its uniformly high quality —at better 


stores, everyw ere. 





@ Consider the Choice Box, if you will. 
Twenty-two different delights, all in one 
package . . . yet no two kinds alike! 

@ To make this box the assortment that it 
is -— supreme— the world has been searched 


for rare and delightful tidbits . . . 





DELICACIES from the east come 
to Levantine seaports on the backs of 
patient camels. From India come rare 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





spices, and flavourings . . . and from Jamaica. 


@ From Greece come ships laden with almonds— 
from the Amazon, brazil-nats. From the Guianas, 





of buccaneer fame, come guavas, and the beans 
that make the satiny chocolate coatings of endur- 
ing Johnston fame. 


@ Coconuts from the South Seas. . . Pineapples 
from Hawaii . ,. Cherries from Spain ... all in 
one glorious package! 





FROM the heart of the greatest dairy country 
come our creams, our butters and our milks. 
Great herds whose entire output, thrice inspected, 
is required for Johnston’s. 


@ In the great Johnston factories, each floor 
lighted on four sides by wholesome country 
sunshine... where even the very air is washed 


.. . hundreds of skilled candy-makers work. 





CHOCOLATES 





MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


@ In their spotless white clothing, under ideal 
conditions, they combine scientific accuracy of 
manufacture with sympathetic understanding, 
and the most scrupulous cleanliness. 


@ Father and son work side by side, often . . . 
men who learned their craft from father and son 
before them. Men whose lives have been devoted 
to the finest candies . . . whose instincts, whose 
pride in their work, uphold our prestige better 
than any rules we make. 





WHEN you give Johnston’s to one whom you 
would compliment, you give what we strive con- 
stantly to make the finest candy obtainable. 


. .. Candy wherein are combined the choice of 
Nature’s products, the facilities of successful 





manufacturers, the skill and knowledge of a 
house which for 75 years, has catered only to 
the discriminating taste. 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s 
Chocolates in one of the better class stores in 
your neighbourhood. The Choice Box, 20-Odd, 
Quintette, Peacock, etc., at $1.50 the pound— 
Chocolate Bazar and Treasure Box at $2 the pound 


OAKLAND 
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This new hat for Artumn comes in a luxurious lightweight 
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felt and in all the approved colors for the new season, Buff, 
Jungle Green, Burgundy, Russet Brown, Black and Navy. $18 


THE HATTER 
NEW YORK 


FirTH AVENUE at 40th Street 
RooseveELT Hore (Madison at 45th) 
161 BRoaDWay (Singer Bldg.) 

W atpore-AsToria (34th St. at 5th Ave.) 
SAN FRANCISCO (51 Grant Avenue) 





oA NEW tailored hat that speaks 
for its own smartness and confirms 
its assertions with— 


the label of KNOX. 
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$ 
| Clothes 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE FINE MAKES 
Not all well-dressed men wear Adler-Rochester Clothes, but 
all the men who do wear them are 
well-dressed! 
3 ° Py 
‘ LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, Inc. NEW YORK +- ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES \ J 
Poo . 
CE NEES! 
| Y_y_y YY YD YD YD YD DD) 
S A-R_ 
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ADLER “~ROCHESTER:-CLOTHES 





























The new Valve-in-Head Engine in 
the 1927 Buick is so quiet, so smooth, 
so vibrationless at all points on the 
speedometer, that it hardly seems to be 
in the same car with you. + 7 ¥» 





THE GREATEST RUJICK EVER BUILT 
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Here,inthese newcreations by Wurlitzer Master Craftsmen is beauty 
and richness of design as pleasing to theeye asthe marvelous Wurlitzer 
tone-quality is to the ear. The wide range of models, fifteen different 
authentic periods in all, assures a choice whichwill complete an artistic 
harmony in the home,regardless of what the decorative theme may be 


One of the most satisfying factorsin thepurchase ofa Wurlitzer Grand 
Pianois the knowledge that backof itis theprestige of over 200years 
leadership in the production of finemusical instruments.When one hears 
its matchless tone and learns of theamazingly low prices, § 875 andup 
there is little else to do but select the period style bestsuited tothe home 


The piano illustrated hereis one of the new carvings after themanner 
of the Spanish Renaissance.Great decorators who have seen it, pronounce 
ita masterpiece of this ancient art,giving particular note toits rich- 
ness of design.Before you purchase apiano, consider wellthe advantages 
pression of both artand music 





of having inyourhome the finest possible e 


NEW YORK CINCIN NNA ay 
120 W Fourth Stree 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 
67. te Oly 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1017 Euclid 280 ‘Stockto 
LOS ANGELES 
S148. Broudway 


CHICAGO 
52 I 

KANSAS CITY 
1045 Grand Aven 


aS. Wabash Avenuc 
PHILADELPHIA 
1031 Chestnut Street 


Copyright 1926, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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" Nothing can ever reduce the cost of 
the infinite, personal care and skill that 
are needed to maintain the character 
and life-long precision of the Howard 
Watch. But the confidence the Howard 
gives its owner is a satisfaction well 


worth the investment. . . 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE © oO. 


ESTA C£ts 0 € Oo 1635 


Riverside, New Jersey 


SMe HOWARD Watch 








SBN 


Howard Watches are 
furiced from 60. upward 
The furice ‘of the model 
illustrated in 14 Karat~ 
Solid Gold Case is 100 


Ver 
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KREMENTZ CORRECT EVENING JEWELRY 





























Your boy should have two 


ACKED in his bag when he goes away should 

be one set of Krementz Evening Jewelry for 
full dress and one set for tuxedo. The recognized 
form is white mother-of-pearl for full dress; dark 
mother-of-pearl for tuxedo. Vest buttons must 
always match studs and links. ~~» 
Make these your personal gift to 
him so that on the happy occasions 
when he wears them, your thought- 
fulness and affection will have as- 
sured him of correct evening jewel- 















eP> 
Ph he 
\\ || BODKIN~ 
‘Lh aa \|, CLUTCH 
eg a | ) GOES INLIKE 

Set No. 2061, Krementz qual- Y poland 
ity rolled white gold plate | “ANANCHOR 
rims, smoked mother-of- ere 
pearl centers. Pair links, 3 ) “7 
studs, 4 vest buttons. _——_e 
In box 








Set No. 2185, Krementz qual- Set No. 1488, Krementz qua 
ity rolled platinum plate rims, ity rolled white age | 
white mother-of-pearl cen- tims, white mot er-O Pe 4 
ters Pair links, 3 studs, 4 vest centers. Pair links, 3 studs, 
buttons . . In box $20.00 vest buttons . In box $1).50 


ty. + How he will appreciate the certainty that 
in this—the most vital accessory to evening dress 
—he is beyond criticism! There is ample room for 
choice dictated by personal taste in the many pat- 
terns and designs all included in the phrase 
“Krementz Correct Evening Jew- 
elry.”«~ Ask your dealer to show 
you some of these sets. Write for 
booklet with Correct Dress Chart. 
KREMENTZ @7 CO. 


Established 1866 Gime “Does Gell 
Newark, New Jersey 


Studs and vest but- 
tons are fitted with 
the easily inserted, 
sure holding bodkin- 
clutch back. Each set 


piece. Look for it, 
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inbeautifulblue Set No. 1738, Krementz qual- 

leatherette gift case. ity white metal rims, black 
e name “ ae enamel centers. Pair links. 3 

mentz’’ isstamped on studs, 4 vest buttons. 

the back of each nie... 4 o. 6 = $11.50 
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Illustrated below is a rayon 
and wool sock whose smart 
gentility and proven long life 
are attracting the attention of 
well dressed men everywhere 














In any company of the well-dressed 


—Youwll find these smart, invisibly reinforced socks 





y ban ART of. select- 

ing socks is no incon- 
sequential matter in this 
Beset by 


the pressure of the gay 


day and age. 


galaxy one finds ’round 
and about, the problem is 
to achieve an exact compromise be- 
tween the giddy and the common- 
place. 

And so, glory be! there is reason 
for cheers and thanksgiving when 
one discovers Trufab—for here is 
hosiery that belongs. 

“Unique” isn’t the word—it 
suggests the bizarre, which de- 
cidedly Trufab is not. “Gentility” 


—perhaps that expresses it; perhaps 





it suggests the charm, the 
fascination of the color- 
harmonies, the new shades 
that are not like any 
others you have seen. 

Add to this the econ- 


omy (surely no one ob- 





jects to hosiery being economical, 
as well as smart) of the invisible 
all-over reinforcement, made _pos- 
sible by the Bi-Spun 
unconditional 


amazing 
Add _ the 


guarantee of wear and color-fast- 


Process. 


ness; add the appeal of true com- 
fort—and you’ve grasped the reason 
for the 
Trufab Bi-Spun hose, wherever 


phenomenal success of 


they are worn. 


For your Fall wardrobe, good shops cait 
show you a wide variety of styles, virgin 
wool and rayon, and others suitable for 
every occasion, at prices ranging from 35c 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS 


to $1.00 the pair. 


Founded 1902 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 





HOSIERY FOR MEN 


ATHENS + GEORGIA 





Pcemsnensis 














Cuiimax Hosiery Mitts 
Athens, Georgia 


Gentlemen :— 





Please send me by return mail a copy of your booklet 
“From the Beginning to Bi-Spinning.” 
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KREMENTZ CORRECT EVENING JEWELRY 


























Your boy should have two 


ACKED in his bag when he goes away should 

be one set of Krementz Evening Jewelry for 
full dress and one set for tuxedo.*y The recognized 
form is white mother-of-pearl for full dress; dark 
mother-of-pearl for tuxedo. Vest buttons must 
always match studs and links. ~~ 
Make these your personal gift to 
him so that on the happy occasions 
when he wears them, your thought- 
fulness and affection will have as- 
sured him of correct evening jewel- 















| Be , HS 4 “ 
: : oo” \\ || BODKIN~ 
N Q 4d \| CLUTCH 
ag - Pe \) Reso 
Set No. 2061, Krementz qual- { 
ity rolled ae = plate | pip 
rims, smoked mother-of- | ~, 
pearl centers. Pair links, 3 ‘ => 
studs, 4 vest buttons. SS5===0 
In box 








Set No. 2185, Krementz qual- 
ity rolled platinum plate rims, 
white mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 4 vest 


buttons . . In box $20.00 





ty. <» How he will appreciate the certainty that 
in this—the most vital accessory to evening dress 
—he is beyond criticism! There is ample room for 
choice dictated by personal taste in the many pat- 
terns and designs all included in the phrase 


“Krementz Correct Evening Jew- 
elry.”* Ask your dealer to show 
you some of these sets. Write for 
booklet with Correct Dress Chart. 

KREMENTZ @ CO. 


Established 1866 


Gime “Does Gell 


Newark, New Jersey 


Studs and vest but- 
tons are fitted with 
the easily inserted, 
sure holding bodkin- 
clutch back. Each set 
inbeautifulblue 
leatherette gift case. 
The name “Kre- 
mentz’’ isstamped on 
the back of each 
piece. Look for it. 








Set No. 1738, Krementz qual- 
ity white metal rims, black 
enamel centers. Pair links. 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons. 


In box 


+ + $11.50 





Set No. 1488, Krementz qual- 


ity rolled white gold 


plate 


rims, white mother-of-pearl 
centers. Pair links, 3 studs, 
vest buttons . In box $1). 
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In any company of the well-dressed 
























—Youll find these smart, invisibly reinforced socks 








Y hm ART of select- | || it suggests the charm, the 
ing socks is no incon- fascination of the color- 

sequential matter in this harmonies, the new shades 

day and age. Beset by that are not like any 

the pressure of the gay others you have seen. 

| Add to this the econ- 


and about, the problem is = (G=————---!|_ omy _ (surely no one ob- 








galaxy one finds ’round 








to achieve an exact compromise be- jects to hosiery being economical, 
tween the giddy and the common- as well as smart) of the invisible 
place. all-over reinforcement, made _ pos- 

And so, glory be! there is reason sible by the amazing Bi-Spun 
for cheers and thanksgiving when Process. Add the unconditional 
one discovers Trufab—for here is guarantee of wear and color-fast- 
hosiery that belongs. ness; add the appeal of true com- 

“Unique” isn’t the word—it fort—and you’ve grasped the reason 
suggests the bizarre, which de- for the phenomenal success of 
cidedly Trufab is not. “Gentility”’ Trufab Bi-Spun hose, wherever 


Illustrated below is a rayon ; 
perhaps that expresses it; perhaps they are worn. 


and wool sock whose smart 
gentility and proven long life 
are attracting the attention of 
well dressed men everywhere 








For your Fall wardrobe, good shops cait 
show you a wide variety of styles, virgin 
wool and rayon, and others suitable for 
every occasion, at prices ranging from 35c 
to $1.00 the pair. 
















CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS Founded 1902 ATHENS + GEORGIA 





New York Office: 366 Broadway 
























Ciimax Hosrery Mitts 
Athens, Georgia 







Gentlemen :— 





Please send me by return mail a copy of your booklet 
“From the Beginning to Bi-Spinning.” 















HOSIERY FOR MEN 
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Originate our own fabrics 





A store near you sells $%%& Clothes; we'll name it. Wm. P. Goldman‘& Bros., Inc., New York City 
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One Park Avenue ~~New Yorh 








ALMCO 
GALLERIES 







From September thirteenth to ezghteenth. 
A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to attend the formal opening of 
the Almco Galleries—the most exquisite 
Lamp Showrooms in the world. @ Here 
are the latest Almco fashions in lamps 
in a series of gorgeous settings. And 
thete are rare bronzes, handsome pieces 
of furniture, pillows, scarves, and tapes- 
tries from all corners of the world. 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE IN THE ALMCO GALLERIES, ONLY 
THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


This magnificent display will be open to the public every day from ten 
to twelve o'clock in the morning, from two till five in the afternoon, and 
frowe seven till nine in the evening. You are cordially invited to inspect 
this magnificent exhibition at Number One Park Avenue, New York. 


Tn Chica 80 ~She ALMCO GALLERIES ~1433 SoWabash Ave. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPRES‘ION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 
“THE BABY RENAULT ° 


COVERS 45 MILES AN HOUR AND 35 MILES TO A GALLON 
CONVENIENT TO PARK ANY WHERE,/MOOTH AND GENTLE 
TO STEER.A MASTERPIECE OF SMART SIMPLICITY WITH 
EVERY NEWEST MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENT, INCLUDING 
FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. BABY RENAULTS FULLY EQUIPED 
PRICED FROM $1950 TO $2200 INCLUDING THE TAX. 





WwW 
OM APRILOT# 1926, A BABY RENAULT ESTABLISHED A NEW WORLDe! RECORD, 
COVERING 10.000 MILES AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 49.17 MILES AN HOUR 


RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK—SERVICE,PART/ 776-786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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ewokes rare beauty of Fable Décor 





































cAn Authoritative New Book 


on Table Decoration and Etiquette 


OU will be delighted with this attractive and info:mative book, which 

deals comprehensively with the etiquette and the smart décor of the table. 
With many illustrations of the table and its setting, it will help you arrange 
your table with charm, distinction, and correctness. Please write Dept. F-1, 
enclosing 25c. The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


LINEN DAMAS 


TABLECLOTHS t>” 


Candle flames caught by crystal ! 
.--Lall voluted glass! A flare of flowers carried 
outward by adroit ornament—a beauty released 

. . and suavely caught at each place by the 


shape of rare china, the clean lines of silver. 





This whole fragile impermanence of beauty 
caught and held together by a lovely expanse 
of soft patterned white. 


How inevitable that the brilliant simpli- 
city of this effect should appear on a Linen 
Damask! The sheen, the particular lustre, the 
associations of Linen Damask alone could 


weave this spell of beauty. 


The table covering has always been of 
first importance to the hostess. At a glance 
it implies her taste. Her choice in napery 
must be impeccable. 

‘And here in the covering of the table, style 
has made a decisive gesture. 

A pure white Linen Damask cloth ap- 
pears everywhere in those homes where 
authenticity is intuitive. 

At your store there is now available a 
variety ranging from the simplest cloths to 


the most elaborate. 





NAPKINS 


LIVESEY Cortech _/ 
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The Styiz in a SuHirt is now in the Coxzar. If you 


Mmmm IT 
MMe 


like your collar attached to your shirt, or to match 


your shirt, or a starched collar, or a semi-soft collar, 


then it PAYS TO JVSIJST ON ARROWS. Forin 


an Arrow Shirt you get an Arrow-made collar on 
the shirt, or to match, and better collars or better 
shirts are not turned out. 


Cruett, Peasovpy & Co.Inc. Makers 
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HE notion that brands color- 

ful patterns in men’s clothes 

as “sports fabrics” is a gross error. 
Color—and pattern—can be worn 
by every man at all times provided 
he chooses harmonious colors— 
and appropriate patterns. For Fall, 
Strong-Hewat have styled colorful 
cloths for every man—and for 
every purpose. There are fabrics 
for business wear and for sports 
use; there are cloths for top coats 

. and great cloths for overcoats. 
And in each there are colors and 
weaves that are harmonious to 


each other and to the wearer. 


These are but eight of the thou- 
sand-and-more Strong-Hewat Vir- 
gin Wool Fabrics for Fall. Your 
clothier or your tailor can show 
you others. 


Write for the Strong-Hewat 


“Cotor Guipe ror Men’s APPAREL 


PRESIDENT 

















TRONG-HEWAT Wi? 


STRONG-HEWAT & COMPANY, Inc. ...25 Madison Avenue... NEW YORK 
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On the boulevards and ave= 


nues of Paris — wherever 


smartly dressed men are seen 


— there you Sind Stetsons 


CHAPEAUX STETSON 
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in the RUE DE LA PAIX 





Stetson Hats displayed in the Paris 
office, 14 Rue de la Paix. Sold 


by 10 leading Parisian retailers. 


STETSON HATS 


SS from the Ritz in the Place 
Vendome, along the Rue de la Paix, 
and you will see on the world’s smartest 
street “ Chapeaux Stetson.” For in Paris 
and throughout the capitals of Europe 
the name Stetson is as famous as in 
New York. The very word implies hats 
supreme in style and quality. 


Si tyled for Young Men 
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TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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NOTCH LAPELS ARE PARTICULARLY THE WEDGE-SHAPED ENGLISH JACKET 


BPPRECTIVE IN PALL SUITS OF FPLATD. IS STILL A DOMINATING STYLE FACTOR. 


FIP TY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


LFIDNCIHITLTEAY 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
NEW YORK 
























































‘Brushes ..“Paints -- a canvas 


In the hands of one man a masterpiece is created. 
The imitators copy it~ but only the master’s 
original is the prized of the world. 

Leather, lasts and tools! With them a new Ban- 
ister Shoe Style is created. The way is pointed 
out for all; but only the Banister Shoe has that 


style~ that difference which has kept these shoes 


in the lead for eighty-one years. 
Illustrated is the Sudbury, a bench made ‘shoe. 
Popular with college men and those accustomed 
to the best life has to offer. Priced at $20. Other 
Banister styles from $12.50 up. 
Write for booklet illustrating the 
iatest styles of “Banister Shoes. 
JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LEAVE AMERICA 
AN AMERICAN 


—and come home a 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Ride the surf at Hawaii. 


Join a festival at Tokio with a dizy lantern on a bamboo pole. 





Buy a subtle kimono, or a bizarre bit of ivory, at Kioto. 


Look at the sapphires, the aquamarines, at Colombo—and resist 
everything but temptation. 


See the clever elephants being really helpful at Kandy. 


In Bombay, let your hair rise with the snake as the charmer’s pipe 
drones. 


Find a few new adjectives for the Taj Mahal. 

See the sphinx after its facial. Perhaps you'll solve the riddle. 
Visit Naples,Capri, Amalfi,Sorrento. No life is complete without. 
Gamble a bit at Monte Carlo. 


From Gibraltar cross to Algeciras and have a little look at Spain. 


Find out what sort of a loser you are. 


Then try to come home the same person who sailed. Why, even 
your best friends won’t know you! 


Note: The one way to do all this, happily and easily, is 
to take the Belgenland, the largest and finest liner that 
ever circled the globe. 


She sails from New York, December 14 


Los Angeles, December 30 San Francisco, January 2 
Back in New York, April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information _ad- 
dress—Red Star Line, One 
Broadway; American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York; 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Branch Offices in principal cities, 
OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES, 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 











TAY MAHAL 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Santa Barbara 
E! Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘Most unique 


hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky 


Mountains Altitude 8000 feet. Riding horses. 
Address, Edwin F. Welz. 
CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 

Old Lyme Inn, situated in the beautiful town of 
Old Lyme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis. Select com- 
munity. 

New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 


Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
Splendid roads. Historic region. 


Luxurious estate. 
bathing. Garage. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Grafton—Conn. Ave. & de 
and American Plan Excellent 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta 


Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new 
hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating, 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 


out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 


Sales. European 
location. Modern 
Moderate charges. 
midway 
Most 





Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Vark’s 640 acres at Stith Street. 

MAINE 
Poland Spring 

Poland Spring House, Maine's Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House. Always 
open. Excellent 18 hole golf. 

Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 





friend friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
South Casco 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camphotel. Private 
cabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 


Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 


The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 


sports. 


Bernardston 


Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 


refinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food. Main route to White Mountains. Golt 
Boston 


Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type 


Copley-Piaza Hotel. 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel in the Berkshires, golf, swimming, 
tennis, saddle horses. Booklet and auto maps on 
request 


Marblehead 
New Fountain Inn. The finest location on the 
North Shore. Directly on the ocean. Summer sports. 
Write for booklet. I. F. Anderson, Prop. 


Rockport 
Turks Head Inn. Directly on the ocean. All 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment. Golf and all 
other summer sports. 
Stockbridge 
Red Lion Inn. Heaton Hall. Two finely ap- 
pointed Hotels in the Berkshires Golf and all 
sports Sooklet and map on request. 


Swampscott 


New Ocean House. 
ful natural scenery. 


Location endowed with beauti- 
Seven good golf clubs within 
Sea Bathing. Unexcetled cuisine. 


radius of few miles. 





BETWEEN 


Glance through tese pages. 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





RE you taking your holiday late this year? 
difficulty in finding a place to spend it? 

town would seem like wasting it. 
You'll find listed many attractive 
places. If you don’t find one that suits your mood, write to us. 
We’il tell you where you can live 
tennis, golf, in the bracing air, or where you can take your ease 
in the shining sun if that’s what suits your inclination. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 


SEASONS 


Are you having 
And yet to stay in 


an active, out-door life—riding, 


House &2 Garden 
New York City 














MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Templeton 


Templeton Inn. One of the most beautiful hotels 
in New England. 125 rooms, 75 with private baths. 


1500 ft, above sea level. Outdoor sports. Dancing. 
Winchendon 
Toy Town Tavern. 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 
Course. Mother Goose dining room. Saddle horses. 
Swimming Pool. Orchestra. Pine Wooded Trails. 
Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 

Flint 

The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. 
fireproof. Every modern convenience. 
direction of United Hotels Company of 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath, Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gorham 


Mt. Madison House. Inthe White Mountains. Golf, 
tennis, music, dancing, mountain climbing. Hot and 


Absolutely 
Under the 
America. 


cold running water or private bath in each room. 
Hanover 

The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 

vator and modern appointments. Golf, tennis, 


saddle horses. 


Lake Sunapee 


Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages. Ororiocking 


the lake and mountains. Elevation 1200 feet. All 
summer sports. Booklet on request. 
Portsmouth 
Rockingham Hotel. Finest hotel East of Boston. 
Don't fail to visit Old Portsmouth. Write for 
folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
Walpole 


Walpole Inn. A modern house with comfortable 
accommodations for permanent and transient guest. 
Situated in a beautiful old New England town. 


Whitefield 
Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 


Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine. Charming appointments 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 

most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfcrtable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 

Newark 

The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 

Paterson 

The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 

Sea Bright 


Peninsula House. Nearest ocean resort to N. Y. C. De- 
lightful location, private beach, tennis, golf. Commut- 
ing by Sandy Hook Steamers, rail or motor. M. E, Burke. 











NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 


Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tuurist, but assurance of comfort as well. 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Thousand Istand House, situated amidst sixty miles 
of picturesque islands—‘‘The Venice of America’’. 
Golf, tennis, swimming, etc. Send for booklet. 
Bellport, Long Island 
The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports. Week- 
end and permanent guests. 
Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. Excellent location. Refined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements. Golf available.° 


Buffalo 
Hotel Lenex appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 
East Aurora 


Inn famous for its hospitality, 
the home of Elbert Hubbard. 


400 rooms with 
Direc- 


The Roycroft 


friendliness and as 


18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 
Lake Placid 
White Face Inn. One of the most charmingly 


located hotels in the Adirondack region. Exclusive 
appointments and clientele. All outdoor sports. 
New York City 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the heauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 


hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates 4 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


Utica 


_ Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 

White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 


OHIO 
Akron 
The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths, 
A ‘United’ hotel. 
Columbus 
Now the leading hotel, opposite 


offers unexcelled facilities to 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


The Neil House. 
the State Capitol, 
the traveling public. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 

The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 

Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green 


Only one hour’s~ motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 
VERMONT 
Old Bennington 
Catamount Tavern. In the Green Mountains, An 
exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors. 
Each room or suite equipped with private bath. Golf. 
VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


| lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


_ Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New | 


ork’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon ani 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 
from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 
Clark St. Express Station in el. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue, The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

The Touraine. 9 KE. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_ exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Town House Hotel, 71 (‘entral Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 


Central Park at 67th Street. 
Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every modern 
Open all year. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 

Rochester 

Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 

Saranac Lake 

Saranac Inn. A summer resort on beautiful Upper 
Saranac Wake, Adirondacks. Cottages for rent. 
Superb 18-hole championship golf. 

Schroon Lake 

Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack resort on 
International Highway. Steam heated. Golf, saddle 
horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 





, Folder. 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
*‘Charmed Land.’’ 


CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 


venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the 
occupies one complete city block. 


Windsor, Ontario 
Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 
tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. T'ireprovi. 
FRANCE 
Paris 


Hotel Continental. One of the chief centers of 


of Toronto.” 
c:ty, 


American life in Paris. Luxurious. Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
ITALY 
Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 


Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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and a visit to the Riviera when it is the real capital of all Europe 


THE RAYMOND -W HITCOMB 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926 — from 
Los Angeles, October 29 —from San Francisco, October 51 
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oS TIS the exclusive distinction of this Cruise that it visits all the countries along its route at 
af their best seasons and then reaches Europe in time for Spring travel. 

bo It is the most complete and attractive World Cruise ever planned. It visits as many places 

We as it is possible to include ina trip of reasonable length and see adequately —and they are 


all famous spots that you have longed to see — Tokyo, Korea, Peking, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Sydney, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Taj Mahal, Cairo, Athens, Naples, the Riviera, to pick a 
few from the long list. It is the only cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania— 
the rarely-visited “Lands Dewn Under? — in addition to Japan, China and India. 

The Cruise-Ship is the Carinthia? —the newest Cunarder—a liner of 20,000 tons that 
was designed especially for Cruising, and is the best cruise ship in the world today. The rates 
are $2,250 and upward, according to accommodations selected. 

Take the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE and you will really 


see the world —all 6 continents, 21 countries, 60 important places—always in complete comfort. 


Send for the Booklet ~« Round the World Cruise” 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE* ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927, and returning April x 

% It covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half oe It visits the great 
cities — Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santiago — the Straits of Magellan and the tower- 
ing Andes—the Indian Country of the West Coast, picturesque old Lima and the spectacular Inca Ruins 
) in Peru. Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South America On the popular Cunard liner 
¢ Laconia.” Rates, $975 and upward ~ Send for the illustrated Booklet— «Round South America.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
Executive Offices : LS Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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OU’VE read about the 
gorgeous East— red lac- 
quer gates and golden rocis, 
little scented shopsand twisty 


streets, music from the bal- | 4 


conies at twilight, lantern-lit 
dusk among the hills, temples 
full of incense,gongsand gods. 


Go NOW 
to the 
ORIENT 


Ride into the picture book— 
and comeouton theother side 
of the world... Fill up your 
1icksha with tortoiseshell and 
silk, painted fans and hand- 
wrought silver, with golden 
lacquer and lacquer red as 
rubies; with a Canton shawl 
and embroideries you could- 
n’t do in half a lifetime—and 
all fora trifle you'll never miss. 
Then—back home—with a mind full 
of strange things —and new eyes! 
You'll say, “I saw this in Seoul—that 
in Hong Kong —I bought this at the 
Willow Pattern teahouse in Shanghai 
—that onecamefromthe Ginza, Tokyo 
...” And they'll listen. But they'll 
hear just words ... Because they 
didn’t buy the magiccarpet—that Em- 
press Liner ticket that wafts one across 
the blue and bracing miles to where 
the smiling ricksha coolie waits with 
his brown feet in the dust. 
10Daysto Japan 
Then China and 
Manila 
Largest and fastest 
shipson thePacific 
—Enmpress Liners 
— sailing from 
Vancouver. 





Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave ; Chicago, 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Mar- 

et St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St. 








Take a South 
Sea Honeymoon 


& this autumn 





AN 








in HAWAII 


Even if it’s a few years past due 


—no matter! Shake off the clutches 
of the workaday world! Come where 
these islands of Hawaii sun them- 
selves in the blue Pacific by day and 
the Southern Cross shines in a per- 
fumed: night. Where warm silken 
waves call insistently, Where you, 


Behind the itinerary, what? 


Ss, what? After all, there is something more to a World 
Cruise....Canadian Pacific operates 83 ships, 20,000 been put away. 
miles of railroad, 13 hotels. It maintains regular daily service 
two-thirds round the globe. Its vast interests and resident 
agents command entrée in the farthest lands....Its staff 
enforces Canadian Pacific standards of service throughout 


growing staid in business, will live 
the dreams that should never have 


NN RSS GREP APT ERLT POPE \ 





the world....Who is better equipped to operate a one- eo a 
management World Cruise! Next winter comes its fourth Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
annual effort. From New York, December 2, for 132 days. Vancouver, and you’re here. Four 


or five weeks gives you a comfortable 
round trip, with time for golf, ten- 
nis, inter-island cruising, hiking, 


Christmas in the Holy Land. New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 2 cool 
January weeks in India and Ceylon. Malaysia. 4 full days 


in Peking. Japan, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisco, Panama. swimming and outrigger canoeing at 
25 ports. 132 days of travel. Home just before Easter.... Waikiki to your heart’s content— 
And fascinating shore excursions at each port are included days of resting! 


in the fare! 


“See this world before the next” 




















For choice accommoda- 


The ship is the Empress : 
tions, book earlier. Liter- $400 to $500 covers all steamer 


of Scotland,—25,000 gross 


tons. One of the largest ature from your local : : 

liners ever to circle the agent or Canadian Pacific fares, hotels, sightseeing, the Volcano 

globe. A cruise favorite —344 Madison Ave.,N.Y.; | trip to Hawaii National Park. Ac- 

for the last 4 years. Only Chicago, 71 E. Jackson commodations ample, comfortable. 

\% her usual capacity will Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. Anois ical Waikiki: 

be booked on this cruise. JamesSt. Principal cities, nother vast hote at _Wy aIkIKIs afi~ 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per’ | other great liner building. Book 


sonal service if desired. 





through your own local railway, 
steamship or travel agent. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 
describing Hawaii in colors, 


Worlds Greatest 
C Travel System 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


217 MCCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
| or 346 Fort ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. 3. As 
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: *North Atriea _.... smlib. .. exotie... oriental, 


le 


; Where the smart world winters..... Only 
: nine days from New York.... And no more 
expensive than an ordinary trip 


Smouldering torches ... wild strains of music... the sultry lifting of heavy scents 
= from brazen burners! It is the witchery of the Orient woven into a tapestry 0 
stars hung to the horizon. In the desert ... serpentine caravans silhouette 
against starlit waves of sand...oases rear their umbrellas of palm fronds against 
the soft tropic sky. 

Scenes of unbelievable beauty ... they lure the imaginative to a North Africa 
made comfortable by 31 famous Transatlantique hotels, with accommodations 
and cuisine as fine as those found in cosmopolitan centres. Luxurious motor 
cars travel excellent macadam roadways... and six-twin wheeled Renault cars 
ride the desert dunes. 

De Luxe fifty-seven day itinerary, including Mediterranean trip, private auto- 
mobile and all hotel expenses . . . $1450. Or specially arranged shorter trips 
... including a thirteen day itinerary for $120. 

This Mohammedan Paradise is reached by “the longest gangplank in the 
world.” The Paris or France, de Luxe French Liners, will take you to Plymouth, 
England ...then Havre. The One-Class Cabin Liners go direct to Havre, the 
port of Paris. No transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to the waiting 
train and Paris in three hours. Overnight express service to the Riviera. And 
a day across the Mediterranean to North Africa. 


| Write for our illustrated brochure 
on North Africa ... and travel 
first in its pages. 
U 


a: ee INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Bre 
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NORTA CAROLINA 


FURNISHED HOMES for SALE or RENT 
Commute to Pinehurst where it is SPRING > 


all winter. Only 16 hours from New York 
City and ,the tempered mildness of climate 
makes safe a northern trip if necessary. 
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An ideal place for the family in the dry, brac- 
ing Sandhills of the Mid-South where sports 
and good fellowship abound. 


Golf, polo, tennis, gunclub, riding, archery. 


Health is first at Pinehurst. Outdoor exer- 
cise, climate, a town supply of filtered water, 
certified milk—all combine to put one “‘on the 
toes” and give health and happiness. Consump- 


tives excluded. 
For information write requirements to 


PINEHURST REAL ESTATE DEPT., PINEHURST, N.C. 


= 








“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 








| 

| i a ale re ase De) ok Sie” SAS a 
Ancient forms of transportation contrast with the motor car in China 
4 


Orient - Round the World 


Combining the only fortnightly service Round 

the World with the fastest service to the Orient 
VisiT Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, PanamaCanal, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
22 ports in 14 countries. Strange peoples, rare beauties, remin- 
ders of an ancient civilization, myticism, charm. 
Enjoy the luxury and comfort of a magnificent President Liner. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Commodious and 
beautifully appointed. A world famous cuisine. 
A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks 
from Boston and New York). Likewise a sailing every 12 days 
from Seattle direct to the Orient without call at Honolulu. 
Complete information from local steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 











| 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 





Every game seems 
ei celeinereseloele 
match at Virginia 

lmlele Springs 

The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Special summer rates on request 
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THE ARITHMETIC 


of 
MAYFAIR JLOUSE! 


Ir multiplies the comforts 
of living for people who 
divide their time between 
the city and the country! 


Its Furnished Suites are the 
background for a type of 
luxury and service exclusive 
with MAYFAIR HOUSE. 
Edward H. Crandall 


Mayfair 
Bouse, 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
New York 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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Cunard S.S. SCYTHIA 
5th Annual Cruise de Luxe 
Cu the RA: 


RE Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
NE A Limited to 400 Guests 


ail Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 

Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 

ES Epa Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England. 



































I The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the 


Pod 
J Mediterranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 
cy every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Pre- 
arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best: 
of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 



























































ponchihalyer Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
ge om “Aquitania”, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria”, or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
: Larios. 
sckeriee: Vai Full information on request. Early reservation advisable. 
and March. r 
[Frank Tour Co, FRANK TOURIST CO. (st.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
ir nm wii 
"Holland-A 7 eda 1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco 
PARIS CAIRO LONDON 
di SONISWIGEWIEHIGNIG NS: SOWIG ASAIO PR IOWIOWIOMIOWIONS. " 
=SS5) ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS - ) Clark’s Famous Cruises 
WHITEFACE INN . / By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. | S, ip Oy: || rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 
Open until Oct. | 
One of the most chermingly \ncnted hotels in the fa ree “ 121 days $1 250 to $2900 
cks. Exclusiv $ 3 ntments, G TAT y ep , . P e sea. : o 
Adirontacks, | Kxclusive pin ts appointments, and REA HE deeply the sharp tang o the sea ook long at ~ ROUND THE WORLD 
land recreations. Music and dancing. proud white ship—sun on her smooth white sides, her glistening rails. s s “California” sailing Jan. 19 
J. J. SWEFNEY, Manager ; 2... Round the world!... You ache to go... : 
Whiteface-on-Lake Placid, N. Y. Where’s she ne sd 7TH CRUISE; 17 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
Winter: Highland Park Hotel Aiken, S. C. Why don’t you? ; OPTION 18 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 
Come aboard. We’ll shove off shortly, bound for strange places with GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama 
& & ° fp lal neared I Canal, Los Angeles, Manila, Java, Burma, 
strange names and stranger sights . . . bazaars of ivory, silk, enamel, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Europe 
of ‘Nubian baskets and rugs made of the skins of blue monkeys. . . . stop-overs. 
And all the time we'll live in the luxury afforded by the best of mod- 62 days, $600 to $1700 
: > ici srved i rnished 
Write now for full information on atrip ern hotels. We’ll eat delicious food served in a handsomely he is ' " MEDITERRANEAN 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. salon... dance to the music of an excellent orchestra.. .make new a aa 
iG PAtl TOURIST SURBAU friends... pace the decks in the cool moonlight, bask in the sun. | s s ‘‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 29 
oor lontgomery St, ‘rancisco ‘ y ‘ a 
ba yt | The arrangements? Just write to the Travel Bureau. | cancel Po ny a a oe 
| They'll give you all the details. There’s no obligation EGYPT: also includes Madeien, ‘a 
| O T Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


Vogue' Vanity Fair House &§ Garden 


| FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y 
| 23 West 44th Street New York City | 








Leave your car at home, hire a 


VOGUE'S er poueeaesemm | | ROLLS - ROYCE 


BOOK of ETIQUETTE Tunx of the satisfaction, safety and 


full insurance protection you will 
by the editors of Vogue, enjoy on your New York visit. 
treats of social conven- Experienced, uniformed chauffeurs 
tions with a distinction with full knowledge of city and en- 
and charm that no other virons. See the Berkshires, New- 
book on the subject may port, Long Island. Cars to go at any 
even claim to possess. time. Write for Booklet D for rates. 
You will be glad to own ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 
this book which speaks Queensboro Plaza, New York 


with the authority of Telephone Stillwell 7100 
Vogue's long experience W I N T E R { N I TA LY 
as arbiter of social con- 4 




















- ™ 
tacts. Four dollars, pom THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: HOTEL ST. JAMES 
paid: 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 

ROME NAPLES PALERMO TAORMINA Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
VOGUE EXCELSIOR HOTEL ELSIOR HOTEL GRAND HOTEL 8. DOMENICO phere” and appointments of a. well-conditioned 
i Tae: Q . ome. 
The leading in the Town ‘-i hae ET DES PALACE HOTEL Much favored by pre treetins een, ~ 
5 Ps ct. i 1 0 
Greenwich Connecticut GRAND HOTEL and Vesuvius PALMES Maison de luxe jal then” st ad ie eee 
Aristocratic home Magnificent view Completely redecorated W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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The new Bergster —a 
popular autumn hat by 
Berg, as shown. Price $7 


‘ yy 
qoute 


At Pierre's as elsewhere 
you will find fastidious 
New York in Berg Hats 






ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT 
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| JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for Aen, 


A distinguished shoe—valued 
among gentlemen for strict confor- 
mity to the demands of good taste. 


For sports, dress, or informal 
wear—a shoe of subtle lines, re- 





, ‘ fined proportions, choicest leathers 
A yy fy “y and skilled workmanship— 
"is ighke , oe \ “The Nation’s Best”. 


Johnston & Murphy 
Newark, N. J 


THE Lal A 
JOHNS ae 

















Rumson Country Club 


The low Jodhpur and the high Riding Boor in levoersnsennaprsnannsasnunnannaanaanen 
tan calfskin. An aristocratic boot thoroughly 
in keeping with Johnston & Murphy traditions. 

















Inc 





WiLtS SAINTE CLAIRE 


LAIN, blunt transportation can be purchased for less | 
than Wills Sainte Claire. There are those, how- 
ever, who demand and are willing to pay for a 

plus element called style. And these constitute the Wills 

Sainte Claire clientele—as they constitute Bendel’s and Pierre's, 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
Marysville, Michigan 
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| Seog have a vivid picture of Johnny Weismuller just before 
the start of the 100 metres and the 400 metres Olympic swim- 
ming championship in Paris. Where many of his rivals were at 
high nervous tension, Weismuller was completely relaxed, either 
laughing and talking with his friends or else dangling his feet 
over the concrete side as he sat and waited for the test. When 
the races started he was away like a human torpedo, breaking 
Olympic records in both events. He knew how to relax. He 
had saved up something for the big moment. The “tireless 
swimmers” you read about simply know the value of rest periods 
for nerve and muscle at the right time. They know what relaxa- 
tion means for those who must go the route, either as coast 
guardsmen or record breakers. 




































E cannot all be life-guards or Olympic champions. But no 

less than they, we need to store up our energies against our 
moments of action. . . Business appointment, social engagement, 
shopping, sport—one activity follows another in quick succession. 
The intervals between are all too brief. The more reason, then, for 
using to the utmost all these rest opportunities —many of them 
while motoring from one activity to another. 


Are your countless motoring hours really restful? Can you relax in 
your car and store up precious energy, or does tension tire you out? 
In a Stabilated car, every minute is a restoring minute. You know 
there can be no sudden, violent thrust of spring recoil to disturb 
you. Confidence replaces tension. You relax and rest. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 


WA y SON Relaxation is possible only when 


you know that no force can throw 


you. The only way to prevent 

any force from throwing you is 

to resist each force in keeping 

with its magnitude. And right there you 

—_ the os ag —— = 

Seat ; li +s ator principle is patented—and Watson 

Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta Fraschini, Jordan, ince ae cue eo aed 


McFarlan, Peerless, Stutz and Willys-Knight, are standard equipped to give you relaxed motoring. exclusive license under these patents. 
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SILK SOCKS 
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Bristol Stripes 
lotally new this Fall 


And as far from the usual fabric as 
anything you can imagine. Fine 
cheviots in smoke gray, corn tan, 
and rust brown. Stripes add to their 
richness. And the weaves—honey- 
comb, new diagonals, herringbones— 
make them positively luxurious! Not 
extreme, of course. Bristol Stripes 
reflect the same good taste, the same 
distinctive character, that you find 
in the Society Brand cut. For your 
protection, there’s a Society Brand 





label sewn in the pocket. Look for it. y) pone 
of your clothes 
Send for Bristol Stripes é that counts 


Folder and Name of 


Nearest Dealer 


Sociely Brano 








es 





ALFRED DECKER & COHN .- Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK In Canada - SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 
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BUSINESS MEN 
TALK ABOUT 
“CLEAN CUT FELLOWS” 


they really mean 


style 


They judge you so often by the way you dress. They'll 
learn later about the fine ideas you have in your head; 
but the first thing they see is the style on your back 


Our clothes give you authentic style; fine qual- 
ity and. long wear. They're economical, too 
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NEW YORK—Boys 





Lake Placid Club School 
For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Take Piacid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents Who desire the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health, 
Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club. N.Y. 


The MOQHONK SCHOOL 


ABoarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. Technical and Business Courses. 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 

MILITARY 


EEKSKILL Acaceny 


Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings, NewGym 
and Pool. Senior Upner-House. Separate school 
for younger_boys. For catalog address:—The 
Principals, Box F, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y, 


gre STORM KING School 


merty The STONE SCHOOL - Established 
A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 















pn tin the 
picturesque Sus- 
quehanna_ River, 
half-way between 
Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. One of 
America’s fore- 
most preparatory 
schools for boys. Beautiful 190- 
acre campus. Large dormitories 
with single room for each stu- 
dent. A faculty of specialists. 
Small classes. Separate depart- 
ment for younger boys. Course 
in Business Administration open 
to boys who have completed two 
years of high-school. Supervised 


athletics. Golf course. Large 
swimming pool. Catalog upon 
request. 


MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Md. 














PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles North of Philadel- 
Pie. Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 

Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


HUN 22°’ PRINCETON 


SENIOR on. Thorough and successful prepa- 
fation for College Fxaminations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 
Joun G. Hun, Ph.D. 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N.J. 


WARTH M ORE Yo Eg Bo y 


A school that develops manliness and char- 

















acter. Preparation for all college entrance 
Tequirements. Required exercise, all athletics, 
track and swimming Pool. Write for information 


E. R. Robbins, Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 





| NEW ENGLAND—Boys ; 




















for one reason 


far failed to register. 


tically 
until they arrive by 


tion fee. 


the child’s age and 


every requirement. 


for this 





NOASt 


Vanity Fair 


ConvDE 


Vogue 


23 West 44th Street 





Il’S NOT TOO LATE! 


ow 


OME of the better schools still have 
a few vacancies for children who, 


Not much time to lose howeve 
not enough to permit parents to wire fran- 
for catalogues, 
mail, choose hurriedly 


a school from among them, rush a hun- 


not do and they must begin all over again. 
Yet, naturally, any parent is reluctant to 
send a child to a school about which he 


knows absolutely nothing except the tui- 


The solution, of course, is to write to us. | 


We know which of the schools all over the 
country are good schools. We know which 
of the good schools have vacancies, and, if 
you give us all the information possible—- 


what location you prefer and what tuition | 

. | 
you wish to pay—we know that we can | 
find you a school that will meet your | 


Cw | 


Write to us. If you are in the netghbor- 
hood drop in. Of course there is no charge 


EDUCATIONAL 


or another, have so 








wait impatiently 








previous schooling, | 


service 


BuREAU 


House &@ Garden 


‘ ee . . | Maki 
dred miles to visit it only to find that it will | of Rehiod emphaskies’ fieavel: 





New York City 















The Gardner School 
il East 5ist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College prepara- 
tory, academic, secretarial 
and Post-graduate courses 
Music. Riding, swimming, 
tennis. 70th year. 


Miss Eltinge inel 
Miss Masland i Principals 























@ ews Cwais 





Registrar 





Cis Cis Cis cis cw if 
College Preparation. oon ed Recrea- 
tional Opportunities. _Addre 

Post Grapuate Courses, Music, Arts, Home 

English, Drama, pest Paris HoME 

A School of American Ideals 

In a Country of American Traditions 


SCOVILLE SCH29L 5 
A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School. 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
! ISMAN, “PRINCIPAL, 5 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York C ity , 
Cw Cus cws cw cus curs |e 
Arts. Languages. Address 
61 East 77th Street, New York City 
The KNOX: S722 
Jor Girls 
NTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 
Riding, 
Skating, 


Tennis, Field Sports 
Mid-Winter Carnival 


Rowing, 
Skiing, 


Modern Fireproof Building 
Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet Houcuton 
Cooperstown, New York 


Box F 
ARYMOUN Hudson, N. 


M Courses—Four Years College, Two- Year 


Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
ol. Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
‘ew York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Piother. 


an ‘Che Castle 


“l Miss Mason's School 
> TS for Girls 
a 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York, 


School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 


f[ishiana Manor 





Tarrytown-on- 

















Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 

Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 
Travel Abroad. Lehman, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson York 


Director 


New Box 108 





When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 














SOUTHERN—Boys 








NEW ENGLAND—Girls 





ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation for the Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five. 


All athletics under well known coaches 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment. 
Campbell Hall yor Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 


aan Hebberd Abe. 


Clinton 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 

Joun B. HEB8ERD,A.M.,CoTTON St., NEWTON, MASs. 








MILITARY 


STAUNTON "ea0e¥ 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Superb disciplinary training. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B.S., Pres.. Box Z (Kable Sta.), S Va. 
When writing to these schools or camps 


it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 

















WESTERN—Boys 





LAKE FOREST} 


Non-Military. Celfege Preparatory Academy for 





Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, ILL. 
MILITARY 

ULVER) ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog. President’s Office, Culver. tnd. 








CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, 
1600 Beacon Street 


OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England coun- 
try school for Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
( MG preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
kL arson, P rin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
manship. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Vassar, Principal 
Brookline, Mass. 




















5) 


VANITY FAIR 











NEW ENGLAND— Girls 


| EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 


| SOUTHERN—Girls 


| SCHOOLS ABROAD—Cirls 











The ELY SCHOOL 


Sor Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Onc hour from New York. 
In the country. Ample 
grounds foroutdoor sports. 
College Preparatory, 
General and Academic 
Courses. Special emphasis 
on intensive review for 
college preparation. Junior 
College Courses for Post- 
graduates with diploma 
on completion of two-year 


courses in Music, Art, 
Drama and_ Secretarial 
work. 


Headmistress; ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 











LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 


ten wiles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management of 
thehome and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Fx- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepa:a- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding afeature. Bklt. 

WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 











GUY M. 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


MARCUM SCH@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secree 
tarial Studies, All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Head of School 
Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L, 
May Willis, B.P., Principal 











Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 





New York. 
COLLEGE ee 
a MIC 











Mu Athletics 
Miss HARRIET LARNED HUNT 
Principal 
| For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
| Conservatary. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
| campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 


For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
| master, Box Chambersburg, Pa. 





Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 


A Country ScHoo, NEAR NEW YorK 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 


ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
Colles: e General Course 
ah och —— 

RDEN outa’ Sports a cosced round 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., 














Lakewsed, N. J. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


| National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Two-year Junior College Course. Home economics, 
art, music, expression, dramatics, secretarial 
work. Four- year college preparatory, 90 acres. 32 
buildings. Riding. Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 

AMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
, € ae 














- vs = i ET en 
On the Gymnasium Porch 








House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15, 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 











BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
peeenry and Spec cial C Courses, 123rd year. 


NO! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON 
course for Smith and other colleges, One-year intensive 
course for high school graduates. Nine-acre campus, 
Outdoor sports. Principals: Dororuy M. BEVENT, 
Sanau B. WHITAKER Box F, Northampton, Mass. 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 
City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 
post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 
girls. Sixty-first year opens September 28, 1926 

Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 


PHishopthorpe Manor 





prepara- 
tory 








Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Re gular | 


} 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Two year Junior College and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Also College courses in Secretarial 
Science, Domestic Science, Music, etc. Educational 
advantages of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109S St., Washington, D.C, 


27th year. 


WARD -BE LMONT. 


For Girts anpd YOUNG WOMEN 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 

Reservations for the 1926-27 session 
should be eee as soon as possible to in- 
sure entran 

Thorough ‘academic course. 
advantages in Music, . Expression, | Art, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool_and 
References required. 


ARD-BEL 


Conservatory 


bowling alley. 
Bocklets on request. 


MissBarry’sF oreignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITAL 

Languages, Art, Music. College ii Fencing 

Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historic Tours 

Lower School for younger girls. October to June, 

Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 
CHATEAU DE BURES 


Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness, 
Languages. Travel. Sports. Best equipment. Boys 
accompanied from New Yo:k. P. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A, 
Bures, par Villenncs, S. & O., France 











| w MONT 
H Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. | 











WESTERN—Girls 





Lindenwood College 


Standard college -for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 
o0 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 

L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 








STUDENT RESIDENCES—Cirls 


— Hrs. Boswell’s— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 

















CLEVELAND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Established 1911. Co-Educational. Day and Eve- 
ning classes in High School oniennag Fall term 
begins Sept. 13th. Write for catalogu 

D. H. Hopkins, Prin., 219 Ulmer Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


- DUNLAP COURT - 


Everett Pennsylvania 
A — Boarding School in the Country 
Boys and Girls from Six to Ten years of age 
Progressive School combined with Ideal Home Life 
Booklet on request 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for limited number of boys 
and gjrls, from four to twelve. 
All-day program, 9-4. 
Further information upon re quest. 


MERRICOURT “Just the place 


for children” 
Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, 
supervised play. 4 acres of play lawns, gardens_and 
orchards. Private kindergarten, 100 miles from N.Y.C, 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 




















pease Seahingpen Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful 
beautiful estate, 
country advantages. 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 


school-days, on 
with city and 
Junior Col- 





SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


For Children Delayed in Development 
Loving home care, school studies, out-of-door play, 
social stimulation; well-coordinated life. 

Not operated for profit 
Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 


Grek REER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 





Art, Expression. Address the Limited enrollment permits ome care. 9 miles 
etary,Box F. Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. | from Boston. Miss Cora Morse, Principal 
—— he : oe ee 31 Park Circle, ateen Heights, Mass. 








SOUTHERN—Girls 


Manch COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
in all branches of the musical art. Classica 
dancing, physical training, expression, languages, 
art and Speczal Courses offered in academics. 

_New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, exten- 
sive campus Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf | 
and horseback riding. 

Catalog on request. We offer special courses in 
academies and music to girls under 14. Write for 
special form. 

14th session opens September oth 


MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Box F, Staunten, Va. 








Full Courses 





Address, 
College Park 


| Booklet 





limited group of 
Gs on sal :: carefully selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 


velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere, 
Sympathetic, expert training and care. Catalog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
2 Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Prin- ipal — 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Academic and vocational courses, Snecial instruction. 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Chi'dren 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Dir., Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 





know how to do things. 


the 
3ureau 


training and mysteries 
Educational knows 
develop a latent talent into an 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





Doing Nothing Isn’t Done 


It’s no longer the mode to be decoratively useless. 
They sing or paint or dance or act, if they 
have native talent for the arts. T 
and interior decoration or study such arts as housekeeping, servant 
of 
where 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair 


Clever women 
hey practise landscape gardening 


The 


how 


Condé Nasi 
you, too, may 


Write today. 


cookery. 
and 
accomplishment. 


House &? Garden 
New York City 














tor a copy today. 


Have you realized how many good schools 
there are west of the Mississippi? They are 
well equipped, beautifully located and very 
fine in academic standing. Why not write 
to The Condé Nast Educational Bureau about 
them, mentioning the location desired, the 
age of the child and the amount of tuition 
you wish to pay? Our services are for 
your convenience and without obligation. 





SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 


A school of unusual character and distinctive 

purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 “| ye Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence ‘School in Boston 




















PROFESSIONAL 





Make Home-made 
Gandices 






























OU will be astonished 
at the opportunities to 
make money in the Home- 
Made Candy business. 
You can start small— 
actually without capital— 
and be making a substantial profit 
inside of two weeks. Thousands 
who now have incomes of $5,000 
to $20,000 a year began in just 
this way. Others who started in 
one-room shops have even made 
fortunes. 


A fascinating business, too. Candy- 
Making is an art. An art that few 
people really know. Yet an art 
which can now be learned quickly 
by almost anyone. Our new, up-to-the- 
minute, home-study course, prepared by 
a man who has himself made a fortune 
in the candy business, gives you tested 
recipes, complete | instructions and many 
other important ‘‘secrets’’ of the trade. 
Also included is a complete outfit of 
candy-maker’s tools, for use in a kitchen 
or basement. Easy for one person to pro- 


duce’ 125 pounds daily. Profits run 
200% to 300%. 
FREE book explains everything. 


Tells how to get started and how 
to succeed. Learn about oppor- 
tunities right within easy reach 
that you never dreamed of. Send 
Use the coupon, 






“hae Candy School, 
H-9, 631 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Wedtesien, D. C. 


Send me your FREE hook telling all about the | 
opportunities in the Home-Made Candy Busi- 

ness and about your method of training me | 
at home. 








Address | 
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SEPTEMBER, 1926 








DANCING | 


r'INE ARTS 








JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 
“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127, 
223 West 46th Street New York 


pucks 4. fag Btht 


Ps Path eB Room 
“To Miss O’ Neill I owe my yeerrs. wad ai 
ti 


Vernon 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Riteclendes 6770 


RUSSIAN NORMAL 


CHALI SCHOOL of DANCING 


Py H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ | 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-1 AARNEGIE HALL, New York 


fWeveveewervveverenrnrrsrernenrerereyeverervewsty 
Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 

Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Epitx Cosyrn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 
































Enroll now for the fall term of the 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum, 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 











TECHNIQUE o 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 








THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, etc. Two-year course, 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker’s com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
announces the opening of the Fall Term of its 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on October 4, 1926 
For information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec, 145 East 58th Street. New York City 


Winter Term—s52nd Year 
of the 


x 
4 ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 





215 W. 57th St. 
New York 


The League announces a course 
of lectures on Composition and 
Illustration to be given by eight 
distinguished artists among 
whom are included: 


Henry Raleigh * Wallace Morgan 
Frederic R. Gruger * John Sloan 
Other classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V 

















FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 














GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Tlus- 
tration, Advertising Illustration -and Costume 
Design under the instruction of eocceanas mod- 
ern artists. Catalogue on Reque 

7003 Grand Central Terminal, i York City 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 
an 
THOMAS FURLONG 


will co ct classes in 
COSTUME. ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 Washington Square North 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 


NEVER 
TOO FULL 
TO CLOSE 


PATSY RUTH MILLER 
Warner Brothers Star 
The same Revelation that is just right fora week-end visit 
ora week’s trip, expands to a size big enough for a 
month’s journey. And it’s as smart as it is practical. 





Tz 


PACKED FOR 


| SUITCASE 
ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


$12.50 to $250 


At better class department stores and lugga, 
shops throughout the United States and Gannde. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


THE REVELATION SUITCASE CO., Inc. 


561 FIFTH AVENUE {at 46th Street} NEW YORK A Month 








LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL 











New York City, N. Y. 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Booklet. 





MASTER INSTITUTE 


OF UNITED, ARTS 
MUSIC— PAT INTING — SCULPTURE 
ar ee RA__ CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
310 Riverside * (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss, Director 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
Author of “The Art of Color”, “The Study ¢ 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition’. 
simple application of dynamic pan lg 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


PORTRAIT LIFE POSTER COSTUME DESIGN 


APPLIED ARTS 














Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Suerritt Wuiton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Course Starts — Ist 
Send for Catalog 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-9 














ble w-veng em School of Fashion 








Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


tensive Nine Months Winter Course 
ll phases from elementary to full mastery of 
costume design and illustration aretaughiin 
Shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions. 
Dcisderhdeitonsramdees. sClasses 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 
Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 















The Sargent School "tsi"! 


Founded Ts by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
ooklet on request 
L. heb SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P.O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 








GRACE G. GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 











tudio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 








McDowell Dressmaking & MillinerySchool 


Designing Individual Instruction in _Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking Also for Personal Use. Day and 
Pattern-cutting a Classes. _No_ branches. 


Call_ or Write for Particulars. 


Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 

been worn by 

men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 


Shin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck @ Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 






Anklets, per par - - $7.00 
Extra High - - - - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair 12.00 


Made in either light or: 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear- 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 


Reducing Promptly. 
Bele ‘with coutil Send ankle and 


All kul Rubber 14.00 calf measure. 








Warning: do not send money in an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South r1th St. 
ooo Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chica: e - Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los aaa Adele Millar, 1112 Loew's State Bldx 


—_—_—— 





@ 
with Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 
in your bath 








Be Slim—Be Popular! 
No need to envy gracefulness any longer; you, too, 


can become slim this external, harmless, natural, easy 
way! Slenderness means beauty, fashion, health. 


No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! 
(Nothing Internal) 
ADeaeen Discovery makes it possible to re- 

duce weight in a safe and pleasant way by nature’s 
own method of expelling fat thru the pores of the 
skin. Simply a Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat "actually melt and are washed away. 


Flo=- Ra=-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything inju- 
rious so bewareof unscrupulous imitations. 

Genuine Florazona was introduced into this country 
in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, 
and thousands of delighted users who testify to re- 
ductions of from 8 to 15 Ibs. in two weeks. No mat- 
ter what you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 
14 treatments cost enly $3.50. Sold and recom- 
mended by Jay Thorpe, New York City, and other 
Dept. Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Better 
Drug Stores, or send check or money order 
direet with coupon below. 
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Arts & Crafts 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticated 
at Library of Congress, emblazoned in colors, and 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Croydon Inn, Washington, District of Columbia 


HAND-WOVEN COUCH THROWS distinctive in 
color.and design. On approval, $25.00. Unusual 
wall. pieces, $15.00, Address all communications, to 
Helen‘ Cramp, Box 4995, Santa Fé, New Mexico | 


»\CIGARETTE BOXES for individual decoration— 
Basswood lined with fedar. Ready for your artistic 
touch ‘to make it an ‘ideal gift.” Two sizes. $1.60 
and $1.25. The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Il. 


Auttion Bridge 


*SHEPARD’S STUDIO,’INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 
by the one -authority to whom other experts 
concede first place. Everything that the be- 
ginner or expert ought to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZE 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written. Price 
$2.50 at all bookshops or from the following, 
F..A. Stokes Company, 443-4th Avenue, New York 
SOLOBID—The new solitaire game based on Auction 
Bridge.. Willimprove your auction. Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money back if not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
Co., ~315 Union Trust Blidg., Rochester, N. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Voint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Waa, Nibur, 2432 Bway—i37 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.1. 





Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
convwur, removing Wialkiles, scars, LrecKies, ccs 
ing iuscles, given only at my one address 
50 West 4¥th St. N.Y, Bryant 9426. | Booklet 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr, Rueviing Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
sew York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
wWhiladelphia, l’a. address, 2091 Chestnut Street 
MME, JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superiiuous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or ,poison. Stood test fity years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Sireet, New Lork City 
BUST AND _ CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Avsorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless, Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 


|G 


A reference directory of uniform adver- 
lisements classified for the convenience of 


the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 
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Face Lifting without surgery. Only pne treatment 
needed & done by you in your own home. Removes 
double chin, restores youthful contour. No charge 
unless satisfied. Sadie MacDonald, 1482 B’way, N. Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Beautiful Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. Old 
patterns faithfully reproduced. Exquisite machine 
stitching. Gen. Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. 
Bkit. E. Finlay, P.O, Box 3, So. Sta, Evanston, IL. 


Books 


FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, 
LBromtield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for: all who follow the work of our thinking young | 
writers. $2.50 bookshops, Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE 
We bring the service of the city bookshop wherever | 
your vacation may take you. Send for book Notes No. 8. 
Post-Box Book Service, 15 W. 44th St., N. Y. © 
OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Send for 
Catalog Number 5 Americana. Let me find the 
books you want, Address, Arthur B, Carlson, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 
VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.”’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 

Dept, A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 
$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fracticn cf your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 





rate, $5.00 a year, a saving of $3.00. Just sen | 
your order to Dept. A., Vegue, Greenwich, Conn 
Cigarettes 


MIDI CINQ. 
tiggrettes. Clears cigarettes & makes smoking more 
aghectul Non-injurious $3. At Smart Shops & Dept. 
Stes. Midi Cinq. 117 East Sith Strect, N.Y.C. 


An unusual perfumed intinction for 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure,’. vigor and hea'th. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results cuaranteed. Finlendia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Exercising; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immediately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special | 








Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Louis | 


base 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, yereneee and modern 
furniture and all objects of ar 

BOOKS TS AND ‘ooo’ VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 

10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 198s 


Furs 


ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order re 
direct From The Lair of Quality. Old 

Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write i a 
formation, Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


wus & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art’ objects. 69 'W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Graphology 


WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy “Hand-Reading 
Today”, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars;.etc. $1.00. Write for ood 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 


YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 
writing. Learn the truth about yourself and friends. 
Mail sample of handwriting and ten cents. Ritecraft 
Institute, Dept. 16, 225 West 34th Street, New York 
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Come join us at our friv- 
olous feast! 

Humorous icings, you’ll find, 
cover wholesome truths—- 
mixed with piquante satire 
to make them palatable. 
Literature, art, the theatre 


. movies and sports . . 


fashions and motors... 21} 
the spices of modern life are 
h 


clever hands to make 


Fai 
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confected each month 
Vanity 


“ 
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a dish for the mental 

gourmct. 

VANITY FAIR 
2 years for $5.00 











| methods. 
| for Booklet C. 
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Hair Goods 


originator of Modern Transformation 


MANUEL, 
and the sight proof Parting. 
and toupees. Specialist 
Booklet. 29 East 48th ‘St., 


Wizs, side pieces 
in Beene goods exclusively, 
Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties, Suite 506, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave, N. ¥. ¢& 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques" or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, New York. -earls—Jewelry—Silver, 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. yrite for — and 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


prices, 
Conn., 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y, 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats,. Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Each odeur created in 
your presence. No stock per-umes used—You hay, 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes an 
making personal choice, To assure absolute privacy, 


telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Telephone, Ashland 0186-0187 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & Bou- 
quets, subtle, alluring fragrances, $5 up, samples $1; 
Batikha Magic Beauty Cream & Lotion, $2. Orders 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St., N.Y, 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; 
ladiscoloration to white or grey hair. Address 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials, 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave, (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N. Y. Bryant 9964 


INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
guarantees no 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Address Mlle. Louise, Aiamac Hotel, New York City 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Stationery 


HAMMERMILL Ripple — ANNOUNCEMERTS 
with Baronial Envelo colors. §S 
when folded x 5%. Printed four dan 
color ink. Two hundred _ fifty sets 
at $15.50. Five hundred sets at $19.60, One 
thousand sets at Add 5% for postage. 
Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, 


A a 


of 


Orange, New Jersey 
FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
is found in the finest homes throughout the world. 
Monogram or address like engraving, raised letters 
in black, blue, jade green on white, grey, buff or 
blue suede vellum paper, 100 Folded sheets & en- 
velopes $2.00. Tuxedo linen paner $2.50. Remit with 
order, sent Ppd. in a week, Fifth Ave. Stationers, 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. Y. Samples on request 





wimming Schools 


SWiM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 

Mary Beatin School of Swimming, 
Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susa. 0 


1 W. 61th St., N. 


Unusual Gifts 


personally selected in 
originations exclusive 
520 Madison 
York City 


Gifts and Art Novelties 
European art centers and 
to my own studio. Rena Rosenthal, 
Avenue, (Near 53rd Street) New 
GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios, A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W, Fourth St., New York City 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 











Copyright, 1926, The Fisk Tie Company, Ine 


A reproduction of this design No. G-19 in full color will be sent free on request. Please be sure to specify design number when writing. 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








noderate payment now, balance 
be evenly distr tbuted over a period of 
20nths, will secure imn 
ery. Demonstration ¥ 
request. Write for cor mp lete catalog 


Series 80 in 12 bod) types, $2895 
to $4045, at Buffalo 


Series 33, Dual-Valve $ix.$5250 
to $7000, at Buffalo 





At Buffalo 
War Excise Tax Additional 


> 
C five ussenger Four-Door (Gach. 


Custom-built by Lierce Arrow. 
- Series 50 4 Sec has been built into it 


alone will win you. En- 


by the same skilled hands that fashion 
the most costly Pierce-Arrow models. 
It comes to you in your choice of six 
charming color combinations. 


Inside are deep, restful cushions, soft- 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR 


PIERCE-ARROW 


finish wool upholstery, heavy Wilton 
velvet carpets, luxurious silk window 
curtains and similar appointments 
characteristic of Pierce-Arrow. 

It has Pierce-Arrow four-wheel brakes and 
Houdaille shock absorbers. The chassis 
is the standard Series 80 six-cylinder. 


CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Pm sure of a perfect drive now—always out of the rough and on the fairway.” 


“How’s that?” 


“Kelly-S pring field tires.” 








VANITY FAIR 
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| have an outside covering of steel. But 
-3ie@e@] not all such bodies are the same under- 
neath. There are two different types of interior 
construction. 


One type employs a wooden frame. The other 
is constructed entirely of steel—a steel frame 
and a steel covering welded into a single unit. 


Due to this outward resemblance between the 
two types of bodies, thousands of motorists mis- 
takenly believe, when they are buying an auto- 
mobile, that they are getting a body built en- 
tirely of steel. And they confidently rely on it 
to give them the safety and protection which is 
possible only with all-steel construction. 


If, when you buy your next car, you wish the 
advantages which all-steel construction offers, 
make sure that the body of the car you buy has 
a frame of steel as well as a surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
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Originators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body Baal 
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Jraffic experts 


this adoption 


safety Glass 


LL traffic authorities agree that the 
general adoption of safety-glass all 
around as regular equipment in passenger 
automobiles, now pioneered by and exclu- 
sive to the New SAFETY STUTZ, will result 


in a great reduction of motoring injuries. 


From the very beginning, every New STUTZ 
car has had a safety-glass windshield. Then the 
builders of this surpassingly safe automobile, 
noting the increasing frequency of newspaper 
reports chronicling damage from flying glass, 
decided that the New SAFETY STUTZ 
should have safety-glass all around. 


And so, safety-glass has been put into every 
window, and window-ventilator, every wind- 
shield, and windshield-wing of all New 


SAFETY STUTZ models. 


This voluntary adoption of safety-glass, at 
no additional expense to the car-owner, means 
that the ultimate step has been taken by the 
builders of the New SAFETY STUTZ to 
provide the safest private passenger auto- 
mobile ever built. And this safety feature 
is obtainable in no car other than the New 


SAFETY STUTZ. 


The safety-glass feature is naturally pioneered 
by the designers who were first to radically 
lower the center of mass weight and so pro- 
duce an automobile of incomparable stability; 
who were first to adopt the improved hydro- 
static four-wheel brakes developed by Timken; 
who made their frame the strongest and most 
rigid built, with integral steel running-boards 
or “side-bumpers”; who brought steel into 
the construction of their bodies to give maxi- 
mum strength and narrow, clear-visioned front 
corner-posts. 


And the builders of the New SAFETY 
STUTZ now announce the latest develop- 
ment in the Fedco System of Theft Preven- 
tion and Detection. Additional protection 
is now given each owner, all without cost 
to him, by indemnity against loss of use 
resulting from theft, at the rate of five dollars 
per day, up to thirty days. 


New SAFETY STUTZ models with their 
exclusive features are now on display every- 
where. See the New SAFETY STUTZ, ride 
in it, drive it. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


CW SAFETY STu 


The first and only automobile to provide safety- 
glass all around without extra charge to the buyer 
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(Telegraphed from Lake City, Florida) 

Just arrived after driving fifteen hundred 
miles in my NEW STUTZ Vertical Eight 
Brougham, which I took off your showroom 
floor in Chicago one week ago today. The 
performance of this car over Kentucky and 
Tennessee Mountains on high without shift- 
ing gears and through mud and on speedways 
I consider marvelous. Have had absolutely 
no trouble whatever and car most satisfactory 
in every way. 

MRS. ELIZABETH FULLER 

CHICAGO 


4 4 


Eight body styles, including 7-passenger models, 
designed and constructed under the supervision 
of Brewster of New York. All closed bodies 
automatically ventilated—an exclusive feature. 
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At the end of 


summer trails ! 


Whitman's are fresh! When you pause in your sum- 
mer journeys to buy a box of Whitman's Chocolates at 
a luxurious resort hotel, at the leading drug store in 
a large city, or at the quaint tea-room beside the road 
at the end of the long trail through the mountains— 
the candy is fresh. Every possible precaution has been 
taken to keep it so. 

During vacation days many hundreds of summer stores 
supply Whitman’s to tourists and dwellers in resorts. But every 
store, however humble, is selected and approved as a Whitman 
agency and gets every package it sells direct from Whitman's. 

We eliminate middlemen solely for the purpose of ensuring 
careful handling of our candies and satisfying service to the 
critical candy lover. Wherever sold, 
Whitman’s carry a guarantee of perfection. 


The Sampler satisfies at all 


seasons. Gives every one in a 
O CO d 2 Cc group of travelers a candy to 
Vv his taste. 
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Freddy’s Adventure 


In Which the Crime Wave Proves to be Not Without Some Beneficial Aspects 


REDERICK HENDERSON, despite 

his long and by no means uneventful 

residence in the city, had never be- 
fore encountered a genuine hold-up man, 
although he had seen a theatre ticket specu- 
lator or two. Thus it was not at all strange 
that Freddy was taken somewhat aback 
when one evening a man stepped from a 
doorway and told him to “Stick ’em up!” 
Freddy knew the approved methods of 
escaping from a social difficulty or impasse. 
He could steal with the utmost saug-froid 
from the boredoms of Mrs. Bottomley’s box 
at the Opera, or wriggle unreproved from 
the Terpsichorean embrace of the season’s 
prize wall-flower, but a bandit,—well, that 
was something else again. So Freddy merely 
raised his hands over his silk-hatted head. 

The bandit was speaking now, softly, 
urgently, like.a salesman with ten minutes 
to close a contract and catch a train, as he 
felt through Freddy’s pockets. 

“Where’s yuh dough, huh? Oh, here it 
is!) What? Oney t’ree bucks an’ a half! 
Say, an’ you ain’t got no watch, neither, I 
s’pose.”” 

“No,” said Freddy. 

“Well, Pll be damned. You look like a 
dude, too, an’ here all I get is t’ree fifty.” 

The bandit disappeared into the mist. 


T was almost a year later that Mrs. 

Ashley gave her annual dance at her 
magnificent country palace on the South 
Shore of Long Island. Mrs. Ashley, long 
before, had given specific instructions to 
the architect who built the house. As a re- 
sult, there was a garden, so large and in- 
tricate that none could hope, in a single 
evening, to explore all the manifold mys- 
teries of its hundred walks, nooks, crannies, 
pagodas and arbours. It was replete with 
spots ideal for love-making, for the utter 
defeat of weariness and ennui,—if only 
one could find an unoccupied corner. In- 
side the Italianesque house, there was danc- 
ing by those who felt that the hilarious 
orchestra imported from New York should 
not be allowed to go to waste. And the 
sumptuous sofas on the terrace had as much 
appeal. A strange raucous noise proclaimed 
the location of the punch-bowl to those 
few to whom Mrs. Ashley had forgotten to 
mention it as they came in the door. Every- 
where there was chiffon and starch, rouge 
and the flush of sun-burn, bobbed locks 
and sleek parted hair, high giggles and the 
staccato bark of male laughter. Everywhere 
there were couples wishing desperately to 
be Wild, and prevented from realization 
only by the presence of so many others with 
exactly the same desires. And there was 
Freddy, the correct, the dignified, the 


coldly impervious, to his finger-tips the 
prince royal. 
“There,” said the older women, “‘is that 
darling boy, Freddy Henderson.” 
“There,” said the younger women, “is 
that adorable man, Freddy Henderson.” 














DRAWING BY HANS STENGEL 


THE HOLD-UP 


In the uncertain light, the bandit loomed 
large and menacing. So Freddy politely 
raised his hands very high over his head 
and fervently wished himself at home 


“There,” said the men of all ages, “is 
that excellent egg, Freddy Henderson.” 
Shortly after midnight, when the punch- 
bowl was nearly empty for the fifth time, 
and Freddy was reluctantly bestowing dis- 
tant nods on the eager, fluffy débutantes 
who constantly watched him for some little 
sign of encouragement, Mrs. Ashley ap- 
peared in the doorway. With her, chatting 
easily, was a man. Instantly, the ladies 
were agog with fluttering excitement, the 
men plucked nervously at their ties, and 
the palpitating gaze of the débutantes swung 
in a wide arc away from Freddy, to settle on 
the newcomer, for he was extraordinarily 
handsome,—and distinguished. From the 
moment of his first appearance, there were 
two princes royal in the room,—Freddy and 
the stranger. Tensity vibrated in the air, as 
Mrs, Ashley, in her own inimitable way, ad- 
vanced across the floor, with her protégé. 
“Freddy, my darling,” she burbled 
pleasantly, “this is my very dear friend, 
Mr. O’Brien.” And with that, she patted 
Freddy on the arm, and bounced away. 
“How d’ye do,” said Freddy, without 


warmth, as he glanced casually at this man, 
with his noble bearing and his high, in- 
telligent forehead. As he looked, there rose 
irresistibly from the deep vaults of his 
memory a shadowy picture: a foggy sum- 
mer night in New York, a darkened door- 
way, and a bandit with a most persuasive 
pistol. Then he knew that this O’Brien 
was the bandit of a year earlier, here, per- 
haps, to filch the justly celebrated Ashley 
family jewels! O’Brien was talking, his 
voice the slow, sonorous drawl of culti- 
vation. He was telling of a new find,—a 
hitherto undiscovered Goya canvas, un- 
earthed in an obscure art shop near the 
Battery. Freddy stifled the impulse to ex- 
pose him,—there was something he did not 
understand. This man was the bandit, and 
yet, he was not. So Freddy drew him to 
that loosener of tongues, that liberator of 
hearts, that passport to whatever truth there 
is in a man: the punch-bowl. 


HEY drank, and conversed, and when 

ithere was a momentary cessation of talk, 
O’Brien suggested that they adjourn to the 
terrace, where the night was cool. They 
wandered together over the yielding lawn, 
smoking peacefully, watching a silver sea- 
fog creep silently in, over the dormant 
surf. For a long time, neither of them 
spoke, fearing, perhaps, that they might 
somehow, scratch the beauty of the night. 
There came a blare of strident music from 
the house, and the sensitive fog seemed to 
recoil before the shock. 

“Were you,” suddenly inquired O’Brien, 
“ever held up in New York?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy, startled, “once.” 

“You lost, on that occasion,” asserted the 
other, “exactly three dollars and a half. 
Here it is. Take it. I was that bandit.” 

“Yes,” replied Freddy, “I know.” 

“And you didn’t expose me. Why?” 

“Because,” said Freddy, “I would much 
rather talk with you. You seem to have 
changed, since our last meeting.” 

“Yes, I have changed,” said O’Brien. 
“T have changed a great deal. A year ago, 
I was a miserable misfit, an apparently hope- 
less man. Then I committed my first and 
last crime. I held you up, and took exactly 
three dollars and a half. Ah, magic sum! It 
was the means of changing me from one of 
life’s drab caterpillars to what I am today.” 

“But how, how in the world,” asked 
Freddy, incredulously, “did you accomplish 
all this on three dollars and a half? What 
marvellous elixir—” 

O’Brien smiled: “It was not really diffi- 
cult at all. I simply spent the money on 
a year’s subscription to Vaniry Fair.” 
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The President at the White House 
A Recent Portrait of Calvin Coolidge Taken in Washington by Nickolas Muray 


ALVIN COOLIDGE, thirtieth president of the United States, is now 

entering upon the fourth year of his administration—Mr. Harding having 
died on August 2, 1923. Under Mr. Coolidge’s leadership, the nation has 
enjoyed a period of unparalleled prosperity. Taxes have been greatly reduced, 
and general economies effected in matters governmental. It is interesting 
to note that he has successfully diverted public attention from the purely 
political phases of his administration. Never in tke history of the United 


States has the citizenry become so little interested in the nation’s political 
problems and trends. Whereas formerly it was claimed to be a desirable 
thing to interest the people in political issues, Mr. Coolidge seems to have 
discovered the value of public disinterestedness. No really serious interna- 
tional problem has as yet arisen to test the President, finally, as a statesman, 
but it is conceded—even by the opposition—that, in domestic affairs at 
least, few Presidents have been more forthright, constructive or astute 
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The South 


The Black and White, and Other Problems Below the Mason and Dixon Line 


HE white race is one great family, the 

black another. In the far east—yellow 

men. Families of brown men, scattered 
over the Pacific—living on islands. 

The American Pacific Coast grew alarmed 
at the way yellow men pushed in and managed 
to squeeze them out. 

Suppose you have, living in the family, in 
the house with you, a man or woman who wins 
your affection. There is a reason why yon 
cannot sit with such a one at table, marry, make 
love with such a one. 

Something strange—a strange kind of re- 
lationship between men and women—men and 
men—women and women. 

Something tender—often brutal, often fine 
—making white men something they would 
not otherwise be—making black, brown, high- 
brown, velvet-brown men and women some- 
thing they would not otherwise be. 

I have had in mind, for some time now, 
trying to write several articles about sections of 
the country in which I have lived. No one will 
take what I say too seriously. It does not matter. 
Writing may clarify some of my own thoughts 
and feelings. 





AM living now on a mountain, cutting the 

north off from the south and can roll down 
either side. One roll into West Virginia, 
another into North Carolina. Of these par- 
ticular places I shall say nothing. There has 
been in me always something calling from the 
north, a voice calling from the south. In re- 
gard to the Negro I am southern. I have no 
illusions about making him my brother. 

I have just come from the south, have been 
living there for two or three years. The heat 
and mosquitoes drove me out. When it grows 
cooler I shall drift back down there. 

Southern nights, soft voices, New Orleans, 
Mobile, the Mississippi, live oaks, ships, forests 
—Negroes—always the Negroes—setting the 
tempo of life. 

Here I find myself sitting at my desk, try- 
ing to write of the south—wanting to do it. 

Liking Negroes—wanting them about—not 
wanting them too close. In me the southern 
contradiction so puzzling to the north. 

To a man like myself—that is to say 
to the artist type of man living in America 
—there is something tremendously provoca- 
tive in the American south, in all the life 








By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


of the south. The south is to me_ not 
just a place—it is an idea—a_ background. 

Laughter perhaps—leisure—a kind of warm 
joy in living. 

Born in the middle west—a youth spent as 
a wanderer and factory hand—after years of 
struggle, trying to be a successful man of 
affairs in industrial northern cities—I went 
south for the first time when I was well into 
middle life. 

Something had drawn me south—something 
I had felt since boyhood. It may have been the 
reading of Huckleberry Finn—or the talk of 
my father. 

He was a man southern bred and proud of it. 








LL southern men, men whose people came 

from the south, tell you about it at once. 

The notion of a southern aristocracy persists. 

Whether or not it is justified is another matter. 

I have always had difficulty deciding just what 
an aristocrat is. 

Innumerable Americans have had the ex- 
perience of a first southern trip—by train... 

The little miserable towns, the badly kept 
plantations, lean hogs in the streets of towns, 
lean white men, shabbiness. 

Niggers. 

Shiftlessness. 

I got it all that first time south and landed 
at last in the old city of Mobile. This was in 
the month of February. I went to a hotel. 

I did not intend to stay there. I had saved 
a little money and wanted to live cheaply, 
while I wrote a novel. We high-brow writers 
have to live low. 

It rained—a soft patter of rain in the streets. 
I put my bags in my room, ate hastily and went 
out into the night—my first southern night. 

For how many hours did I wander, some- 
times in lighted streets) where white men 
lived, sometimes in little dark Negro streets? 
At once I felt—how shall I explain? There 
was something friendly—in dark figures pass- 
ing in dark streets, in buildings. Something 
friendly seemed to come up out of the warm 
earth under my feet. 

In northern industrial towns at night as you 
wander thus through streets of small houses, 
there is always something tense and harsh if 
voices coming out of houses. Something nervous 
—irritable—.in people. 

Life is too dificult. Everything moves too fast. 


The tenseness was in my own voice, that 
first night in the south. I had gone south hop- 
ing to get it out. 

Softness in voices, laughter, an easy careless 
swing to bodies of men and women. I walked 
in a soft cloud of words, not clearly caught, 
feeling warmth in sounds, in people. 

There was a negro ballad I had once heard 
Carl Sandburg sing, a ballad about the boll- 
weevil, 

“I like this place, 
Thisll be my home.” 


I went murmuring the song—not being a 
bold singer—have been murmuring it to my- 
self these last four or five years—while | 
lingered in the south. 

Being northern, I yet never went south with- 
out a feeling of gladness, never have turned 
back northward without some feeling of inner 
fear—of sadness. 

I got the nigger, craze. All northern men—- 
of the artist type—who go south, get it. 





ELL, for those of us who tell tales, 

sing songs, work in colours, in stone, the 
Negroes have something—something physical 
—rhythm—something we want to get into 
ourselves—our work. 

I had not gone the length of wanting the 
Negro to replace the white. I hadn’t even 
gone with Abe Lincoln who said, “‘Just because 
I want to see justice done the black is no sign 
I want to sleep with him.” I wasn’t thinking 
of justice. That wasn’t my lay. 

When it comes to that there are a lot of 
whites I never much yearned to sleep with. 

Being in the south, what I most wanted 
was a decent sort of relationship with white 
southern men. In Mobile, New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge—other towns of the south—there 
is always a difficulty for the northern man to 
overcome. 

It concerns the blacks. 

You are in the south and would like to know 
-—because you are a writer, interested in the 
life about you—something about the relation- 
ships of black, brown, yellow and white. 

The Negro race in the south is so apparently 
getting lighter. Howdoesthat happen? What’s 
going on? White blood constantly creeping 
in from somewhere. 

Northern travellers can’t do it all. 














Many of the Negro women scen in the 
streets, in cities, on country roads, on river 
boats, about houses where you go to dinc— 
splendid creatures, 

People always whispering things. “Such and 
such a white man has a touch of the tar pot.” 
It docsn’t come in through white southern 
women. You know that. 

I went walking with southern men, cating, 
drinking, talking with southern men. 

Men are what the civilization in which they 
live makes them. 

Be careful now. 

A good deal of fear, everywhere in the 
south, of cheap, snap northern judgments. 
One of these fellows hot on justice goes south. 
He secs the Negroes doing all the work with 
their hands—secs them wearing ragged clothes, 
cating in fence corners like dogs, gets indignant. 

He can tell you all about everything in ten 





days. 


DID not want to do it like that. The Negro 

problem is the vast overshadowing problem 
of the south. No man questions that. 

Try down there, to associate with the Negro. 
Sit with him, eat with him, talk with him. 

You would learn nothing. A white man of 
the right sort will tell you everything better— 
more clearly.. You would get nothing but the 
contempt of both whites and blacks. Chances 
are you would deserve it too. 

Some days I sat for hours on the docks— 
watching Negroes work. That wasn’t for the 
Negroes’ sake. It was for my own sake. The 
Negro had something I wanted. All sensible 
white men want it. There is a kind of close- 
ness to nature, trees, rivers, the earth—more 
primitive men have that men less primitive are 
all seeking. We want to have the cake and eat 
it. I know I do. 

I remember a morning. I went before day- 
light to conceal myself in a lumber pile, lay 
hidden all day, Negroes at work all about me. 

Later many talks with southern white men. 
They began to open up a litthe—saw I hadn’t 
come down there to tell them anything. Some 
grew immediately angry, flared up. Others got 
my point of view—seemed to like it. 

Suppose strangers always coming into your 
house to tell you where to hang your pictures, 
how to place your chairs, how to treat others 
in your house, 

In what bed to sleep. The south has had to 
stand a lot from the north—God knows. 





ES it happens—boys in the country— 
in the cities—brown girls. 

How are you going to help that? 

To say it does not happen—constantly—is 
foolish. If it did not happen there would be 
no problem and there is a problem. If the 
Negro were just an animal. He isn’t. Often 
he is a tremendously attractive man—or alas—— 
woman, 

If you think you, being northern, a Puritan 
perhaps, would run your house better, be more 
truly what you call “moral’’, you’re a fool. 

I remember a brown man laughing. He was 
sweeping out my room in a house in the coun- 
try. “White man and brown woman gets the 
fun in this country. White woman and brown 
man gets left.” 

Well, I have stressed the problem. I like to 
accept life as it comes up to me. Nothing in 
the life of the south shocks me. I would take 





my chances with southern white men and 
women. Given the same problem I could not 
handle it better. 

It seems to me that what the south needs 
most now is the artist—not visiting artists— 
its own, but there is a difficulty. 

The south needs southern expression of all 
phases of southern life in song, prose, painting, 
music. To get that it needs acceptance of 
itself—more frankness. 

It needs to begin to escape the nonsense 
about spotless white womanhood, insisting too 
much upon a kind of purity that is humanly 
impossible. It needs most of all to wipe out 
fear of ugly Puritanical northern judgments. 

The south has got to clean itself of the fear 
of facing itself. 

Not an easy job. 


HE southern problem—that .of a race liv- 

ing so intimately with the white race—not 
living with it at all—fear of race mixture—is 
the hardest problem any section of the country 
has to face. 

Having lived in the south I believe southern 
white men handle it as well as northern men 
ever could—perhaps better. 

Chicago, talking of southern violence. 

If you go on the theory that exact justice is 
a human possibility everything is wrong. I do 
not subscribe to any such theory. 

I have a notion that injustice has a place of 
its own in the scheme of life. 

As for the Negro, I am sure he is better off 
in the south than in the north. There at least 
injustice is often tempered by real affection. 

The land belongs to the blacks. White men 
own legally the railroads, the land, the boats 
on the rivers, the rivers, forests, swamps, but 
they are nigger boats, nigger rivers, nigger 
swamps, forests, railroads. 

It can’t be otherwise. 

Any intelligent southern white would agree 
—laughing—“What of it?” 





HE Negro does the work, the dust of the 
fields and the water of the rivers and 
swamps runs through his fingers. No white 
man anywhere has ever done what the Negro 
has done with the railroad. 
Songs of railroads, dreams of railroads— 
voyages from town to town—a chicken for 
frying tucked under the arm. 


“Have you got your ticket bought? 
O, Lord! 
Have you got your ticket bought?” 


Railroads into a nigger Heaven. 

The land really the Negro’s land because he 
works it, sings of it, loves it. 

What of it? 

The white man isn’t going to let him take 
it away. 

The white man of the south getting at his 
problem, sanely on the whole. Having to put 
up with violent fools in his own race, having 
to be father to innumerable black children. 

The blacks remain children. 

In the country—in the south—in many 
houscholds in cities, the conditions of slavery 
days not much changed. 

A relationship between the races not frankly 
faced but faced more than the north suspects. 

All sorts of subtile angies—loyalty, tender- 
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ness, attempts at justice that do not show on 
the surface. 

The Negro unbelievably cunning—“cute” 
is the word. 

Getting for himself—in the south—so much 
the whites do not get and that does not appear 
on the surface. 

The south—the whitesouth—getting bolder, 
Southern white life will yet express itself— 
really—in song, prose, painting, music. 

The Negro contributing—doing too much 
of the contributing now. A second rate Negro 
poet or artist always getting twice the credit 
of an equally able white man. That’s northern 
sentimentality, 

It is a difficult, delicate job to see the south- 
ern white man’s angle and sce it whole, but the 
northern man will have to do it if he wants to 
draw nearer the south. 

To go black—think all the hope of future 
cultural development in the south is in the 
southern black, because he sings, dances, pro- 
duces jazz—is hopelessness. 


HE puzzle remains—two races that when 
they meet to produce blood mixture must 
meet in secret, in shame. 

The southern problem is the most difficult 
problem in America. The attitude of the 
north has never helped much. 

I spent a few days at a southern plantation. 
There were several thousand acres—a village 
of blacks. 

The seasons were long, land cheap. 

Two white women owned and ran the place. 

We came in the late afternoon and dined 
in a great room of the old house, 

The management of such a house would 
drive a northern white woman crazy in a week. 

The two southern women were handling 
it easily—naturally. 

Delicious food—in vast abundance—dogs, 
cats, niggers—men, women and children. 

Life squirming and writhing everywhere 
underfoot—nigger life, insect life, animal life. 

The niggers worked the land on shares. 
The arrangement would be called “peonage” 
by a northern reformer. 

Sure, all the niggers in debt to the two 
women, always in debt. 


HAT grows on the place belongs to 
everyone on the place. The niggers cat, 
sleep, sing, make love, work some. 

As we dined one of the women told me of 
hogs, chickens, eggs, turkeys—always being 
carried off secretly to be consumed in some 
cabin, 

She had to know her blacks. 

If a man stole a hog, needing it—having 
children to feed, having been ill—having 
been a good nigger when times were better— 
she said nothing—laughed and let it go. 

She had to know what nigger stole the hog 
and why. 

She managed to let him know she knew 
without too many words. 

There’s a way. 

Cunning, creeping life all about the two 
women. They did not dare be afraid. 

I stayed four days and went back on “settle- 
ment” day, 

That is the great day when the negro 
squares up for his year’s work. 

Not much chance for the whites to cheat. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ON THE BRINK 


Is any moment more awful than that just 
before the plunge into the icy tank! Five 
times Mr. Kedgett has advanced, resolved 
to hurl himself into the flood; five times he 
has backed away like a jumpy maiden filly 





FEROCIOUS FRICTION 


No Turkish tribulation is harder to 
bear than the merciless masseur who 
keeps fit by rending his patients limb 
from limb. Mr. Tweemys, who is on the 
slab, can stand being beaten and pound- 
ed but he certainly did not know that he 
was to be scrubbed with a wire brush 


READY TO SERVE 
If he has survived all the foregoing 
trials, the complete Turkish bather 
should now be laid on his side, in a 
cool, dark place where he will dream 
that he has been on a personally con- 
ducted tour of Hell with Mr. Dante 





FOR HIS SINS 


The hot room is another Turkish 
trial. This well-known college grad- 
uate (name on request) has just 
returned from New Haven where he 
attempted to drink the Yale Bowl 
dry. The steam is 744% alcohol 


Terrors of Turkish Bathing 


Sample Sufferings, Hot and Cold, 


Drawings by 
GEORGE LUKS 


We Not Only Endure, But Pay For 
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LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
A daily disappointment of the bath addict 
is reading the scale dial which tells him 
that despite his fancy ablutions he has 
gained four pounds. Mr. Girthwaite is so 
depressed that he decides to forget it all 
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THE ORDEAL BY STEAM 
The last phase when cooking a human, 
a la Turque, is the steaming process 
by which the epidermis is parboiled 
and made tender. The first five minutes 
hurt. After that you lose consciousness 
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The Developing Art 


VANITY FAIR 


The Sad State of American Films—With a Note on “Variety” and the Censors 


HE battle for, or against, the motion 

picture is endless. Since that baffling 

device, the motion camera, was first 
dedicated to the pictorial regurgitation of fic- 
tion, charges of imbecility have been hurled 
against the craftsmen of the new industry in 
America. The critics of motion pictures (not 
the goodly film reviewers who, with a few 
commendable exceptions, are subsidized press- 
agents or mental defectives) perennially allege 
that American motion pictures have sunk to an 
aesthetic level so low as actually to threaten the 
public taste of the nation; that, inasmuch as the 
foreign markets are flooded with miles of our 
celluloid bilge, we, as a people, are made ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of other races. The pro- 
ducers, of course, make a gallant defense, 
recalling a first principle of economics, the 
Law of Supply and Demand. Having supplied 
a digestible quota of seduced (but later regener- 
ate) heroines, murder mysteries, and rhapsodies 
on maternal devotion without visible protest, 
the producers consider (as who would not? ) 
that they have satisfied both the greater public 
and the stockholders and they accordingly plan 
for the future on the optimistic theory that 
the present formula is good for another year. 


T is, despite these noble protestations, im- 

possible for the film-makers to evade the 
responsibility. After all, the banalities which 
are distributed into a year’s output, emanate 
from their own studios, under an elaborate 
monogram, supposed, I take it, to attest to the 
firm’s approval. And it is certainly true that, 
in foreign countries, America is regarded by the 
film-going public as a startling but thoroughly 
impossible nation. In England, the curious 
manners of our film-folk are looked upon as an 
index to our national taste. There, the narrow 
escapes from disaster and the extravagant 
rescues of American heroines are regarded 
tolerantly, while the pathetic attempts, in our 
so-called “society pictures”, to portray snob- 
bishness evoke a ripple of derision bordering on 
contempt. In Vienna, which gorgeous city is 
the receptacle of all the bad films which are 
frankly unsaleable elsewhere, there is even an 
the 


“ 


expression deriving from the films “in 
American manner” to describe dramatic insani- 
ties of various sorts. Thus, in the Viennese 
journals, the phrase is used to report any stupen- 
dous and highly improbable occurrence,—i.z., 
a triple suicide. 

The distribution of films in 
foreign countries is so very well organized 
that reactions to them become 
really dangerous. In Hollywood, the one 
thought is to meet the demands of a domes- 
tic market. That done, the far-reaching effect 
of a falsely psychologized extract from Amer- 
ican life is never considered. French films, for 
instance, are so incompetently devised, and so 
infantile in every respect, that few of them ever 
for 
France. If we, as a people, were provided with 
a steady diet of photoplays of French manu- 
facture, it is much to be feared that our opinion 





American 


unfavourable 


reach an American screen,—fortunately 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


of that eminent nation would suffer a severe 
decline. English films are little better, and I 
have seen—one might believe representative-— 
motion pictures in Russia brimful of tortures 
and excruciating human torments such as wou!d 
make Torquemada seem a novice. In almost 
every country, sporadic attempts have been 
made to compete with American film-producers 
with the most results imaginable. 
Seldom do such efforts transcend the borders of 


abortive 





CONTINENTAL FEATURES 
EMIL JANNINGS 


In Variety, Jannings gives a brilliant 
and highly impressive performance in 
the role of Stephan Huller. At times, 
during the film, he uses no make-up 
whatever. Incidentally, Jannings will 
soon come to America to make films 


the country of origin, and, in the majority of 
instances, result either in a small gain or a 
financial loss. America’s position is so formi- 
dable, so unapproachable, in the world’s motion 
picture market, that it well behooves our film 
entrepreneurs to take steps to correct the errone- 
ous impressions of American life which they 
have been instrumental in fostering. 

Of no consequence, you say! 

Take, then, the instance of the admirable 
German-made film called Variety recently ex- 
hibited in the United States. This ingenious 
work was a credit to E. A. Dupont, the director, 
and to the organization which sponsored it 
(subsidized, by the way, with American gold). 
It was, however, everywhere acclaimed as aa 
achievement in German craftsmanship. Few 
American films have ever scored a better box- 
A masterpiece in celluloid, 


office record. 


Variety has basically the same shop-worn mate. 
rial as the average American “movie”, but the 
superb artistry with which it depicts life gives 
the film a genuine aesthetic consequence. Based 
on a second-rate novel by Felix Hollinde; 
called The Oath of Stephan Huller, the story js 
the stereotyped eternal triangle complication, 
unembellished by any of the supposedly adroit 
subterfuges adopted on occasion by American 
scenarists, who thereby fondly hope to mislead 
the uneducated imagination. Yet this trite 
theme—which I have noted is repeatedly 
harped on in films with a sickening sameness 
a la Hollywood—reveals itself, in Variety, as 
an introspective, adult and frequently thrilling 
story, full of subtly sophisticated touches and 
deep searchings of the human heart. Techni- 
cally, I think it very nearly reaches perfection, 


IVE the same uneventful rubber-stamp 

story to any of six American directors | 
could mention (names on request) and the re- 
sult would be deplorable. Doubtless, a kitten- 
ish and highly unintelligent young lady would at 
once be found as a foil to the great and sinful 
passion of Stephan Huller in place of the pic- 


‘turesque, self-effacing and wholly admirable 


performance by Miss Lya de Putti in this film, 
Several sanctimonious sub-titles would properly 
designate the aforesaid passion as sinful, and 
moralize profusely on the purity of women and 
the ties which bind one to home and mother. 
Several other captions, in the usual windy fash- 
ion, would herald the several dawns to which 
the photographer of Variety has given particular 
attention. During the picture, every angle of 
the triangle—wife, husband, and exotic maiden 
—would have full opportunity to hold the 
hand for a protracted period over the heart, 
which gesture, be it said, indicates, in the 
language of Hollywood, true, ardent or eternal 
love or, on the other hand, consideration for the 
follies of a weaker human vessel. 

The Germans are exceedingly skillful filmn- 
makers and their method is that of complete 
realism. Without romance, it enables one to 
peck at life through the keen lens of a Pathé 
News camera, while in American films life is 
either distorted, or revealed in glamourous soft- 
focus. The book shelves are teeming with 
material that needs representational, realistic 
treatment to which sentimentality is deadly. 
Hence, it ought not to be difficult to find in- 
numerable stories from which films considerably 
better than Variety might be constructed. After 
all, there is nothing particularly un-American 
about the film, except that it mirrors with more 
than the usual accuracy the fitful drama ol 
three lives. If, in a superbly hypocritical 
nation, the conventions of the native art-form 
must be obeyed, Variety fills the needed re- 
quirements, Adultery is punished by death and 
disaster; crime ends in disgrace and imprison- 
ment and, what is more important to the pious- 
ly-minded, the story teaches a profoundly 
moral lesson. And such stories may be found 
with littlesearch—for instance, Madame Bovary. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Helen Chandler 


A Child Actress 


Now Grown Up 


HEN, a season or two ago, 

the Actor’s Theatre put forth 
a notable production of Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck, critical attention was 
focused upon the subtle and extremely 
effective performance of Hedwig by 
Helen Chandler, a newcomer to the 
New York stage. But the newcomer, 
although at that time only fifteen 
years of age, was already an old 
stager, having begun her theatrical 
career way back in 1919 as the young 
Duke of York in John Barrymore’s 
unforgettable production of Richard 
III. The Wild Duck definitely es- 
tablished Miss Chandler as one of 
the up-and-coming actresses in the 
American theatre. Few celebrated 
players of recent years have appeared 
so consistently before the public in 
such a variety of réles as has the 
youthful Miss Chandler. In the the- 
atrical season of 1925-1926, for in- 
Stance, she appeared, seriatim, in four 
plays and has crowded the repertory 
of a seasoned actress into a single 
year. Unprofitable as these ventures 
undoubtedly were, the invaluable ex- 
perience has made Helen Chandler a 
veteran actress at eighteen. So much 
a veteran, in fact, that, according to 
Persistent rumours, she plans to ap- 
Pear in a dramatization of Maggie—A 
Girl of the Streets, an epic and almost 
unknown novel by that _ prodigal 
Son of America, Stephen Crane 
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LOVE PLAINT 


I have sought to fetter love,— 
To bind it. 

But love is like the wind 
Stirring in the tall grass at night 
Under great trees 

In the dark. 

It may not be seen or fettered 
But only felt. 

Or, 

Again, 

Love is like a distant voice 
On sea or land, 

In fog or storm 

That calls and calls 

And speaks of need. 

A sweet voice that would give. 
Or love is like a perfume 
That the wind brings 

But that one cannot place 

Or know,— 

A rumour of old things that were 
Or yet maybe are, 

But that one may not hold. 
It dwells where shadow is 
And song 

And dream, 

And sings 

Or weeps 

Or calls 

And oh, the ache 

Of that elusive call. 


But IL_— 
I sought to bind love 
And it fled. 


And now the searing day has come,— 


And blare and crash of life,— 
The long hot day of want— 
And now the grit and dust 

Of life’s hard, thundering wheels 
Are on my lips 

And in my eyes 

Inflamed and yet made tender 
By Love’s lips. 





Recent Poems of 


Love and Sorrow 
By THEODORE DREISER 


LOVE AND WONDER 


The little flowers of love and wonder 
That grow in the dark places 
And between the giant rocks of chance 
And the coarse winds of space. 
* oe x x x 
The little flowers of love and wonder 
That raise their heads 
Beneath the dread rains 
And against the chill frosts: 
That peep and dream 
In flaws of light 
And amid the still grey places 
And stony ways. 
x * * & x 
The little flowers of love and wonder 
That peep and dream, 
And quickly die. 
x * * & x 
The little flowers of love and wonder. 


THE LAST TRYST 


Walking by the stream with her, the 
fairest. 
ok * * * 
How shall I tell him that I love him not? 
* * * * & 
This grassy path that rises to the hill, 
We shall take this. 


Your face is beautiful. 


* * zs k * 
Ah, dare I take the love-light from his 
eyes? 
a8 * 8 * 


These pretty flowers: 

I kneel upon the hill, 

Kissing your hands. 
* * * & * 

My heart! my heart! 

I have been sorrowful, 

But now the years are gone. 

The yearning years are dead. 
% % * % % 


Tomorrow, tomorrow 
I will tell him that it may not be. 


DECORATIONS BY LEO KOBER 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


They think it easy to be a woman,— 
To love and be loved, 

But I know better. 

Again and again I tell you 

I know. 

I understand. 

Perhaps, of all men, 

I alone understand. 


I know about her because 
She has crossed my path. 
I know her struggles 

And her defeats. 

It is because of her defeats 
That she is to me 

The lovely one. 

For out of her defeats 
Has been born 

A new quality in woman. 
I have no name for that 
But, I have a name for her. 
I call her 

Beautiful. 


I have made up the name 

Because before it 

And before the thing in her 

That it represents, 

My own vile body 

And my weary soul 

Bow, and bow reverently. 

She is to me 

The quality of being strong to be 
loved,— 

Of needing and being capable of 

Complete and ceaseless 

And insatiable and yet generous 

Love. 

Of loving fatefully. 

And yet not destroying 

But healing,—building. 


It is the one thing men need 
From women,—so many men— 
And that 

They do not find. 
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Vive la Folie! 
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An Analysis of the “Revue” in General and the Parisian’ Revue: in Particular 





N the old days—not the very old days 
either, but the long-lost days of a few years 
ago—your correspondent was no more ad- 
dicted to the so-called “serious drama” than he 
js at present. Although at that time, even as 
now, inhabiting Paris (which metropolis takes 
the serious drama super-seriously) he never 
willingly met an honest-to-God footlight face 
to face. But this does not mean 
that he neglected the theatre. Far 
from it! There were and are, in 
Paris, plenty of dishonest-to-God 
footlights, plenty of plotless dramas, 
plenty of “light” spectacles—and 
our article is devoted to a few of 
their many seductions and intricacies. 

Be it added, that, to employ the 
adjective “light” with reference to 
the art of the Concert-Mayal, the 
Casino de Paris, the Moulin Rouge 
and (last but far from least) the 
Folies-Bergére, is to be guilty of a 
somewhat atrocious inaccuracy. For 
the type of spectacle which flourishes 
within said temples of mirth and 
amusement and which is universally 
designated by the word “revue’’ is 
extremely fundamental—no more 
light, forsooth, than the stupid 
trickerics and clumsy alexandrines 
of a Thédtre-Francais are dramatic. 
Nor do we speak as the scribes; hav- 
ing for some years, more or less, 
devoted ourselves to the glorious art 
of the plotless drama in general and 
of the Parisian revue in particular. 

During these highly agreeable | 
years, we have frequently asked 
ourselves “what is the revue?” And 
justly so; since the revue, like 
everything else worth while, is con- 
‘tantly changing. In the aforesaid 
old days, for example, a_ typical 
Parisian revue was a jumble of ex- 
traordinarily ill-staged ‘‘sketches”, 
of sumptuously indecent ditties, of 
highly confused convolutions on the 
part of a tastelessly costumed chorus and—- 
finally—of incredibly immobile nudes, the 
least ponderous of whom looked as if she 
could very easily quell an eruptive volcano 
merely by sitting on it. What women! 
Not even the Old Howard, of Boston, Mass., 
could furnish their rivals in ugliness, nor 
were Billy Watson’s Beef Trust Beauties 
to be compared with them on the score of 
avoirdupois. One was reminded slightly of 
Rubens, more of the Eden Theatre in 
Madrid and most (ah, most) of the Oedipus 
Complex. 

As a matter of fact, these old time nudes 
differed absolutely from the stupendous ladies 
in the canvases of Rubens, The essence of 
Rubens’ females being their hurled weight, 
their velocity and momentum, whereas the 
essence of the Parisian nudes was their immo- 
bility. The naiads of Rubens’ The Debarka- 
tion of Marie of Medici, for instance, copi- 
ously squirm as we watch them, The dryads 
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By E. E. COMMINGS 


of the old Parisian revue—and the woods were 
full of them—only stood around. 

That was in the old days. 

Et ¢a change. Gone are the snows of yester- 
year. The hippopotami have melted: each 
has become a dozen fashionably formed and 
alluringly moving gazelles. Vivid, occasion- 
ally precise scenery has everywhere replaced 





BERNHEIM JEUNE 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A PARIS REVUE 


This portrait of a familiar social type in Parigs—the elderly 
beau with a penchant for dancers and ladies of the ensemble 
is by Jean Louis Forain, now the most distinguished of living 
etchers, lithographers and draftsmen. 
seventy-fourth year, is an unrivalled master of irony and satire 


the uncertain planes and flyspecked tones of the 
ancient music-hall scenery. That typically 
French, or rather Latin, rhythm, the 3/4 throb 
or waltz, is submerged in the 2/4 patter or 
rivetter rhythm of ‘“‘/e Jazz’, Maurice Cheva- 
lier (supported by “‘/es Dolly Sisters’, who for 
some unknown reason think they can Charles- 
ton) sings many a song at the Casino de Paris, 
but the song which he sings best is unquestion- 
ably “Pour étre heureux? (Then Pil Be 
Happy). The girls at the Mayol, who were 
always well above the average as to pulchritude, 
have improved 150%, all over. Again, the 
marvellous Mistinguett and her Yankee danc- 
ing partner, awkward Earl Leslie, have pro- 
mulgated a brand-new eye-tickler at the 
Moulin Rouge which, for splendour, size and 
nudity, knocks our American revues into a 
cocked hat. 

But the latest and most astounding develop- 
ment of the Parisian revue is announced, by a 
Parisian journal, called Eve, in these terms: 


Forain, who is in his 


“The Negro is more than ever in favour 
since the invasion of jazz and American 
dances. In the new revue at the Folies-Bergére 
called La Folie du Jour, there is a Negress, 
Josephine Baker, who is the great vedette, In 
truth, when one looks, one sees a mulatto with 
the sleek figure of the Anglo-Saxon, yet the face, 
the gestures, the dances, even the voice, res 
tain all the rhythm and all the 
strangeness of her original race.” 
And, as the immortal Bert Savoy 
would have said, ““You don’t know 
the half of it, dearie.” 

Josephine Baker will imme- 
diately suggest, to all addicts of the 
plotless drama, one peculiarly gene 
uine spectacle entitled The Choco- 
late Dandies. For it was this revue 
which gave Miss Baker a microscopic, 
but notable, opportunity to “strut 
her stuff’, As a member of the 
Dandies chorus, she resembled. 
some tall, vital, incomparably fluid 
nightmare which crossed its eyes 
and warped its limbs in a purely un- 
earthly manner—some vision which 
opened new avenues of fear, which 
suggested nothing but itself and 
which, consequently, was strictly 
aesthetic. It may seem preposterous 
that this terrifying nightmare should 
have become the most beautiful 
(and beautiful is what we mean) 
star of the Parisian stage. Yet such 
is the case. The black star, “aux 
formes élancées ad Anglo-Saxonne”, 
has accomplished precisely _ this 
transformation, and at the tender 
age of twenty. 

Miss Baker, it seems, came to the 
Folies-Bergére after participating 
in a Negro show which was taking 
Paris by storm. But when /es girls 
of this show appeared “as is” and 
then “shook that thing” the good 
Parisians (than whom no people on 
earth can be more respectable) ob- 
jected, and objected so strenuously that /es girls 
were compelled to don a respectable semi-nudity. 
At least so the story goes. Anyhow, Miss Baker 
escaped to the Folies-Bergére. And at the Folies- 
Bergére, as your humble servant can testify, there 
is nothing in the least respectable, semi-nude, or 
otherwise unsatisfactory about Miss Baker’s gete 
up—which consists of a few bananas and not 
too much jewelry. In brief, the Fo/ies-Bergére 
permits Josephine Baker to appear—for the 
first time on any stage—as herself. 

Herself is two perfectly fused things: an 
entirely beautiful body and a beautiful come 
mand of its entirety. Her voice (simultane- 
ously uncouth and exquisite—luminous as only 
certain dark voices are luminous) is as dise 
tinctly a part of this body as are her gestures, 
which emanate a spontaneous or personal 
rigidity only to dissolve it in a premeditation at 
once liquid and racial. She enters the show 
twice: firs:—through a dense electric twilight, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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FREAKS, FIERCE AND FUNNY 


When at Coney do not fail to visit the Stupendous 
Congress of Queer People, right off the boardwalk, 
within a frankfurter roll of Zoltner’s Casino. Two of 
the members of Congress, shown above, are Tongola, 
the Senegalese fire-eater, and his wife, Betty, the 
Human Bulkhead, who doesn’t mind sitting so near 
her husband’s act that the fat, practically, is in the fire 


La-dees and Gennlemen, Step 


VANITY FAIR 


Up!!! 


See the Sights of Our Own Coney Island with Covarrubias 





ROCKING THE BOATSWAIN 


Jack ashore finds many a snug craft 
ready to pilot him about the dance 
floors of the Island where the smooth 
going is in such contrast to the 
rough-ridged sea that he treads warily 
until the twin beacons of his lady’s 
eyes tell him that his course is plain 











DALLIANCE 
On Saturdays during the Summer 
Doc Pfeister hermetically seals his 
dental parlour and takes Miriam, his 
secretary, dewn to the Island for a 
dip among the sea-fruit, animal and 
vegetable. Between splashes he rests 
his dogs while she eats hers, sur- 
rounded by sun, sand, and sentiment 
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FATAL LOVE 
Few people know that when Hugo Hackwitz, the 
strong man, lifts his weights and snaps his chains, 
it is done mainly in the hope of attracting at least a 
glance from his neighbour, Vera, the seductive snake 
charmer, whose bait--box is packed with adders, sub- 
tractors and other reptiles. Alas, Hugo’s hopes are 
vain, for Vera’s heart belongs to Hans, the glass eater 
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THE BARKER 


No one enjoys doing his stuff more 
than the barker, who, by sheer lung 
power, sells his show to the goggle- 
eyed public. ‘‘From the megaphone 
to You” is his slogan. And don’t 
try to kid him, for he has a dev- 
astating retort ready for any emer- 
gency and will make you a part of 
his show if you don’t watch out 


THE CHUTES 


The chute-shooting season is now 
open and in the spirited view at left 
we see Silvio Silvestro, the canteloupe- 
and-chianti-king, taking part of his 
family down the aqueous slope. His 
wife follows with the four youngest, 
including Battista, aged 4 months, 
who doesn’t mind a dash of water 
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VANITY FAIR 


If I Owned the Paper 


Being a Lamentation Over Some Missing Chapters and Some Misty Whereabouts 


OT long ago, Sir Edmund Gosse sighed, 
“Oh, dear, I do wish I could hear some 
+ more about Lizzie Borden!” 

As who, Edmund, not? The 
mystery which enveloped as in a pillar of 
smoke that mean New England house on the 
sultry morning in 1892 when old Mr. Borden 
and his wife were battered to a pulp, has lost 
none of its savour for those who followed each 
step of the trial in the newspapers of the time. 
Then the interest of a succeeding generation 
has been ensured for Lizzie Borden by the 
incomparable statement of the case against her 
wherewith Edmund Pearson opens his Studies 
in Murder, Thirty years after that grisly morn- 
ing, I once heard Booth Tarkington argue in 
her defence as freshly as though the blood were 
still wet on the walls and ceiling of the Bor- 
den dining-room and not long ago that zany 
Robert Benchley, the dramatic critic of Life, 
stayed over a boat in Fall River just so he might 
loiter wistfully around the bleak, shuttered house 
wherein the younger Miss Borden settled down 
to enjoy the considerable, fortune which fell to 
her after the sudden and (by them, at least) 
unforeseen deaths of her father and step-mother. 
Mr. Benchley, like Sir Edmund, yearned to 
hear something more about Lizzie Borden. 


Sir does 


OR, in the lore of American murder, the 

figure of the Maid of Fall River towers 
over all her sisters in suspicion, just as, the 
Britons (men like the late Andrew Lang, for 
instance, and that fine, austere snooper, William 
Roughead) have a warm spot in their hearts 
for the dauntless Madeleine Smith. There 
was a girl for you. Comely, genteel, she in- 
dulged herself in a hearty, clandestine love 
affair with a lowly but handsome and roman- 
tical clerk named Emile l’Angelier. When, 
however, Madeleine felt that the time had 
come for her to settle down in a match more 
suitable to her fond parents’ social position in 
Edinburgh and Helensburgh, her “own, swect 
pet husband, her darling little Emile” proved 
tenacious, holding her to her impassioned 
pledges and declining flatly to return the letters 
which, eventually spread upon the minutes of 
the High Court of Justiciary, have since di- 
verted a multitude of readers. In the face of 
such stubbornness, the fair Madeleine’s tone 
changed, the new asperity gave way to the old 
fondling phrases and once more her sweet pet 
resumed his secret midnight visits to the win- 
dow of her bedchamber at the house in Both- 
well Street, tasting, as of yore, the hot cocoa 
and other delights which his lady would pre- 
pare for him. Shortly thereafter he died in 
agony and the doctors found him oddly full of 
arsenic. By one of those Scotch “Non proven” 
verdicts, an entranced jury acquitted her of the 
murder and it was a chic and sunny defendant 
who swept them a pretty curtsey in acknowledg- 
ment of their amiability. As she tripped out 
into an engulfing world, she paused long enough 
to thank her counsel for his eloquence and to 
ask him, if so minded, to drop in some after- 
noon for a cup of tea. He would, he said, ne 
more than pleased. “But,” he added, “nococoa.” 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


The lovely Madeleine Smith gave a rippling 
little laugh, for she could enjoy a neat quip 
at her own expense as well as the next one. 
Thus gaily she vanished through the court- 
room door and out of the world’s sight. But 
her legend remained to animate many a sub- 
urban Sunday dinner and years later—in the 
’seventies—you might have heard it all threshed 
cut again in the drawing-room of a certain 
Bloomsbury house, wherein a merchant from 
the city was wont, of a Sunday evening, to 
cruise a bit along the sea-coast of Bohemia. It was 
one of those abundantly upholstered drawing- 





A PORTRAIT 
By Dororuy ParRKER 


Because my love is quick to come and go—-- 
A little here, and then a little there— 

What use are any words of mine to swear 
My heart is stubborn, and my spirit slow 

Of weathering the drip and drive of woe? 
What is my oath, when you have but to bare | 
My little, easy loves; and I can dare | 
Only to shrug, and answer, “They are so”? 





You do not know how heavy a heart it is 
That hangs about my neck—a clumsy stone 
Cut with a birth, a death, a bridal-day. 
Each time I love, I find it still my own, 

| Who take it, now to that lad, now to this, 
Seeking to give the wretched thing away. 








rooms abounding in the “Piccadilly Weepers” 
of the period, the dear, slightly deaf grand- 
mammas and the goddesses with bustles who 
used to sce themselves so agreeably reproduced 
every week in Punch by the tireless pen of 
that delightful Mr. Du Maurier. According 
to the tale as it is told now by Charles Kingston 
in his Gallery of Rogues, the subject of the 
memorable Madeleine was brought up by “a 
certain celebrated dramatic critic” who, like 
most of his craft (and the neurologists shouid 
really look into this) satisfied a gnawing blood- 
thirst by long, heady draughts of murder lore. 
Everyone present had some notion of his own 
to air on this cause célébre and Mr. Du Mau- 
rier, who had drifted into the conversation, 
unbosomed himself of an old indignation at 
the sentimentality and weakness of head which 
permitted such prisoners (if only they were 
young and personable) to walk out scot-free. 
One would have thought the obliterated clerk 
was some kin to Du Maurier the way he raved 
on, but doubtless it gave him relief and he was 
feeling in fine fettle as he swung off across 
Great Russell Square with the break-up of the 


party. His companion changed the subject, 

“A deuced charming woman, our hostess,” 
he observed casually. 

“Charming,” Du Maurier assented. 

“Do you know who she was before she was 
married!” 

“No idea,’ Du Maurier answered, cheer- 
fully. “One meets so many people nowadays, 
Lord, how they come and go!” 

“Don’t they,” his friend assented. “I rather 
thought you had not known her in the old 
days. You see,” he added, “she used to be 
Madeleine Smith.” 

It is related that Mr. Du Maurier did not re- 
visit that Bloomsbury drawing-room. In his 
place, I could hardly have kept away. I might, 
perhaps, have partaken with some misgivings 
of any little snack the fair hostess set before 
me. But I would have gone back just the 
same. 


IT is one of my dissatisfactions with the 

newspapers, which I wash down with three 
cups of coffee every morning of the year, that 
they never do tell me what becomes of Made- 
leine Smith. Melodramas as engrossing as that 
one in which she played the leading réle are 
unfolded as breakfast serials for a few morn- 
ings, then drift off the front page into the 
inner fastnesses of the paper, and vanish at 
last forever in a flutter of small type near the 
want-ads. They break off like those detective 
novels which you not only read on the train, 
but, in a most maddening fashion, leave on 
the train, to the presumable delight of some 
undeserving porter. Indeed, so often the fine 
romances which the dailies spin are like that 
most fascinating exasperation in _ literature, 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. They remain, 
that is, unfinished. 

If I were the city editor, I would make it a 
standing assignment for one of my more 
ruminative reporters to prowl these disused 
footways, expecting him to bob up of a Mon- 
day morning, say, with some treasure trove 
picked up on a forgotten scent. I wonder, for 
instance—indeed, I: am always wondering-— 
whatever became of that Ethel Le Neve, the 
English girl who (clad in breeches hitched, as 
Dr. Pearson told us recently in these very pages, 
with safety pins) decamped from London with 
that mild-mannered but effective murderer, 
Dr, Crippen. And whatever became of Albert 
T. Patrick, that astounding Texan who was 
finally released from Sing Sing after serving 4 
score of years for the murder of poor old Mr. 
Rice? And where is that bald, imperturbable 
Jack Rose whose deadly narrative on the witness 
stand sent Charles Becker and the four gunmen 
to the chair? And what is Mrs. Becker up to 
these days? And where are those two chorus 
girls who were once booked for a week at Ham- 
merstein’s because they had endeared them- 
selves to the public by taking potshots at the 
late W. E. D. Stokes? And where is the little 
house painter from Patchogue who was so con- 
fidently predicting the end of the world no 
longer than a single year agof 

(Continued on page 100) 
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PACH BROTHERS 


The First American Portrait of Raquel Meller 


The Reigning Spanish Deity Is Returning Here, in October, For an Extended Concert Engagement 
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VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


A Child’s Thoughts on the Age-Old Feud Between Children and Grown-Ups 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Elizabeth Benson, the au- 

thor of this article, Are Children People?, is only 
twelve years of age, the youngest of the contributors 
to Vanity Fair. She established a world’s record in 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test by scoring 214+, 
the highest intelligence quotient ever recorded. By 
this and other tests, Elizabeth was rated (at the 
age of eight), as a “superior adult”. By another test 
—the Miller Mental Ability Test—at the same age— 
she qualified to be a teacher in the high-schools of 
Los Angeles. Incidentally, she will enter Bryn Mawr 
this autumn. Her-precocity is so marked 
that critics have claimed that her liter- = 
ary work could not be genuine. A jury con- 
sisting of Owen Johnson, the novelist, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Editor of Harper’s 
Bazar and Guy Lowell, the well-known 
architect, recently made tests of Elizabeth's 
ability at impromptu literary composition 
in the offices of Vanity Fair. The jury’s 
findings, after reading her essays on hap- 
hazard themes, suggested by themselves, 
were such as to bear out the conviction of the 
Editors of Vanity Fair, that Elizabeth Ben- 
son is an unquestionably authentic genius. 


RE children people! Real peo- 
ple—not “kiddies”, or “little 
folks” or “‘little ones”, or what 

have you, in the way of patronizing 
tags for us human beings who are not 
yet old cnough to be accorded the 
sacred privileges of grown-ups? 

Do you think we are people? You 
say “Yes!” very loudly, all of you, but 
I don’t believe you. I don’t believe 
there is one adult in a hundred or a 
thousand, who really thinks of chil- 
dren as people—real persons, with 
individuality; with rights to opinions 
and to self-expression. 

When I was five years old I entered 
school. Adults for me, up to that time, 
had been represented almost entirely 
by my mother, with whom I lived, the 
two of us alone and completely satis- 
fied with each other. I didn’t know, 
before I started school, that she was 
quite different from other parents; 
that I had always been treated a 
little differently from other children. 

But I soon found out. 

Teachers, other children’s mothers 
and fathers; in fact almost all the 
adults with whom I came in contact, treated 
me—along with the other little children with 
as if I were anything 





whom I went to school 
but a thinking human being. 

I soon found out that if I expressed an 
opinion frankly—and I remember that I had 
decided opinions, even at the age of five, for 
Mother had insisted that I think for myself 
—I was called “forward” o1 “impertinent’’. 
If I shut up like a clam, after a rebuff for 
being myself, my privacy was torn at by pry- 
ing fingers; with some such patronizing and 
criticizing remark as “Cat’s got her tongue!” 

It was at the age of five that I began to 
dread meeting grown-ups, for, almost invariably, 
their first words were something as follows: 

“My! What a fat little girl! What do you 
feed her on? She’s very fair, isn’t she? Docs 
she take after her father? Not exactly pretty, 
but she looks very bright. Come and give mez 
a kiss, honey. I’m sure we shall be friends!” 

And how I squirmed then, and how I still 


By ELIZABETH BENSON 


squirm! For I am still not considered a person, 
for | am only twelve. Not until ?’m eighteen 
will I be admitted to the mystic shrine of 
grown-ups, where people treat cach other with 
tact and courtesy. 

Even when I much than I 
am now, I used to have an impish desire ic 
strike back at our visitor, to turn to Mother 


was younger 





CHARLES SHEELER 


ELIZABETH BENSON 


This article is the first of a series by Eliza- 
beth Benson—twelve years of age—which 
will reflect the attitude of the younger gen- 
eration on matters which most concern it 


and say something as frank and unmindful of 
sensitive. feelings as the visitor had said 
about me: 

“How thin and wrinkled she is, Mother! 
I wonder if she’s starving herself to keep fash- 
ionably thin? It’s a wonder she doesn’t get a 
facial. And what « horrid shade of henna she 
uses on her hair! But she has pretty eyes, 
hasn’t shef” Then, turning to the lady, say 
to her in her own manner, “But I think you 
are very nice, in spite of your faults, and ] 
am sure we are going to be great friends.” 

Do you think we should be friends after 
that? Hardly. But she probably would sweep 
out of the house in a fit of indignation after 
speaking a few well-chosen words on the sub- 
ject of rude children in general, and rude me 
in. particular. 

I am sure that the adults who, on meeting 
children, discuss them as if they were pet 
dogs or animated dolls, do not mean to be 


discourteous or unkind. They have so far 


forgotten their own childhood and its humili- 
ations that they haven’t the faintest cons 
ception of the antagonism which is aroused 
in a child’s breast when he hears himself dise 
cussed, criticized, analyzed and tagged, as jf 
he had no emotions, no heart, no net-work of 
shivering nerves reaching to the remotest cor- 
ners of his youthful being. 

But it was not only the grown-ups 
who surprised and shocked me when I 
first went out into the world, at the 
age of five. The children, too, watched 
me furtively, sensed something dif. 
ferent about me. Not that I was clever 
or anything like that, but that I ad- 
mired my mother and enjoyed her so- 
ciety. You think that’s funny? But 
don’t you remember, when you were 
a child, that you belonged to an un- 
named, secret society, made up of all 
the children you knew, whose purpose 
Was to outwit parents, to hide all their 
true feelings and opinions from them? 


ROWN-UPS, to us children, 

fall into three enemy classes: 
parents (and other relatives) ; teachers; 
and meddlers who haven’t any right 
to boss us, but who try to do so any- 
way. In the last group come all the 
adults whom children are forced to 
mect, and who talk down to us in a 
manner much like this: 

“And how old are you, little girl? 
Sevenf My, what a big little girl! 
Almost a lady now, aren’t yout And 
do you like school? Do you love your 
teachers? I’m sure you’re a good little 
girl. What do you like to do—play 
or help Mother around the house? 
What are you going to be when you're 
a big, big girl?” 

Now, I ask you! 
expect from a child when you talk to 
it like that? Do we unfold our minds 
and let our personality blossom under 
such a barrage of banal questions? 
Hardly! Of we feel for our 
mothers, who sit watching us and hoping that 
we'll say at least one bright, original thing, 
but we really can’t do a thing about it. Mothers 
just have to suffer, if they ei// have friends 
who talk to children as if they were morons. 

There is a variant of this type of adult 
visitor, who says vivaciously to the child’s 
mother: “I just /ove children! Children and 
animals! Why, cats and dogs follow me on 
the street! And children—why, all the dear 
little kiddies in my neighbourhood just swarm 
to my place! Come here, darling! What a 
beautiful child!” (And the child knows she’s 
lying!) “Wouldn’t you just /ove to come over 
to.my nice big house and play with my kitty- 
cats and pick my pretty posics and cat my 
lovely, lovely ginger cookies, and—” (voice 
lowered to a seductive whisper here) —“play 
with the precious dollie that I had when I was 
a teeny, tinsy little girl, just like you! 
(Continued on page 106) 


ao coma te me 


What can you 


course Sorry 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 
World-famous at fifty, Josef Hofmann was, 
in 1883, concert pianist and composer at 
seven. When he was ten he made a tour 
of America. He grew up to be one of 
the most celebrated ‘pianists in the world 


JACKIE COOGAN 
The eleven year old film star. First dis- 
covered by Charlie Chaplin, and famous 
for his acting in The Kid at the age of 
six, Jackie Coogan has been for years the 
most popular child-actor on the screen 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 
Now thirty-seven, Zimbalist was first vio- 
linist in an orchestra and soloist at eight. 
At seventeen he made his first concert 
tour of Europe. Today he is ranked as 
one of the three great living violinists 


Are Children People? 
Child Prodigies Who Have Developed Steadily as Personalities and Artists of Distinction 





Californian Rhapsody 


VANITY FAIR 


A Writer’s First and Crescendo Impression of Hollywood in C Major, Fortissimo 


FIRST MOVEMENT 


AYLIGHT had come to the common 

folk of Hollywood, the bright Cali- 

fornian daylight. But within the movie 
studio there shone no sun, only the lamps, whose 
intense and greenish yellow radiance gives to 
living men and women the appearance of 
jaundiced corpses. In a corner of one huge 
barn-like structure they were preparing to 
“shoot”. The camera stood ready, the corpse- 
lights were in full glare. Two or three cow- 
boys and a pair of clowns lounged about, 
smoking. A man in evening dress was trusting 
to his moustache to make him look like an Eng- 
lish villain. A young lady, so elegant, so 
perfectly and flawlessly good looking that you 
knew her at once for the Star, was sitting apart, 
reading a book. The Director—it seemed a 
waste that such a profile should be au-dessus de 
la mélée instead of in the pictures—gave her 
a courteous hail. ‘Miss X,” he called. Miss 
X looked up from her literature. “It’s the 
scene where you see the murder being com- 
mitted,” he explained. Miss X got up, put 
away the book and beckoned to her maid, who 
brought her a comb and a mirror. “My nose 
all right?” she asked, dabbing on powder. 
“Music!” shouted the Director. “Make it 
emotional.” 

The band, whose duty it is in every studio to 
play the actors into an appropriate state of soul, 
struck up a waltz. The studio was filled with 
a sea of melodic treacle; our spirits rocked and 
wallowed on its sticky undulations. Miss X 
handed back her powder puff to the maid and 
walked up to the camera. “You hide behind 
that curtain and look out,” the Director ex- 
plained. Miss X retired behind the curtain. 
“Just the hand, first of all,” the Director went 
on, “clutching. Then the face, gradually.” 
“Yes, Mr. Z,” came the quiet voice of the Star 
from behind the hanging plush. “Ready?” 
asked the Director. “Then go ahead.” 


HE camera began to purr, like a genteel 

variety of dentist’s drill. The curtain 
slightly heaved. A white hand clutched at its 
edge. “Terror, Miss X,” called the Director. 
The white hand tightened its clutch in a spasm 
of cinematographic fear. The Director nodded 
to the bandmaster. “Put some pep into it,” he 
adjured. Pep was put in; the billows of treacle 
rose higher. “Now the face, Miss X. Slowly. 
Just one eye. That’s good. Hold it. A little 
more terror.” Miss X heartrendingly regis- 
tered her alarm. “That’s good. That’s very 
good, O.K.” The camera stopped purring. 
Miss X came out from behind the curtain and 
walked back to her chair. Reopening her book, 
she went on quietly reading. 

We moved on and, after halting for a few 
moments on our way to watch some more terror 
being registered (by a man this time and under 
a different Director), penetrated into the secrzt 
places of the studio. We pronounced pass- 
words, quoted the Manager’s permission, dis- 
claimed connections with rival companies, and 
were finally admitted. In one room they were 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


concocting miracles and natural cataclysms—- 
typhoons in bathtubs and miniature earth- 
quakes, the Deluge, the Dividing of the Red 
Sea, the Great War in terms of toy tanks and 
Chinese fire crackers, ghosts and the Next 
World. In another they were modelling pre- 
historic animals and the architecture of the 
remote future. In cellars below ground, 
mysteriously lighted by red lamps aad smelling 
of chemicals, a series of machines were engaged 
in developing and printing the films. ‘Their 
output was enormous. I forget how many 
thousands of feet of art and culture they cou!d 
turn out each day. Quite a number of miles, 
in any case. 


SECOND MOVEMENT 


MERGING, I bought a newspaper. It was 

Saturday’s; a whole page was filled with 
the announcements of rival religious sects, ad- 
vertising the spiritual wares that they would 
give away, or sell, on the Sabbath. “Dr. Leon 
Tucker with the Musical Messengers in a Great 
Bible Conference. 3 Meetings Tomorrow. 
Organ Chimes, Giant Marimbaphone, Vibra- 
phone, Violin, Piano, Accordion, Banjo, Guitar 
and Other Instruments. Wilshire Baptist 
Church.” The Giant Marimbaphone was cer- 
tainly tempting. But in the First Methodist 
Church (Figueroa at Twentieth) they were 
going to distribute “Mother’s Day Flowers to 
All Worshippers”. (On Mother’s Day you 
must wear a red carnation if your mother is 
alive, a white one if she is dead. The florists 
are everywhere the most ardent of matriolat- 
ers.) Moreover they had booked the exclusive 
services of Dr. James H. Maclaren, Dramatic 
Orator, who was going to give his well known 
stunt, “Impersonations of Lincoln and Roose- 
velt”. “Dr. Maclaren,” we were informed, 
“comes with a unique, original, eloquent, ini- 
structive and inspiring Message concerning two 
of our Great Presidents. Uplifting and inspir- 
ing. It will do your soul good. The wondex- 
ful Messages of these two Great Presidents will 
be brought home with new emphasis and you 
will feel that you have spent the evening in 
the company of Great Spirits. Hear the great 
organ, Quartet of Artists and Vested Chorus.” 
At the Hollywood Congregational Church 
there were to be moving pictures of Jackic 
Coogan in his crusade to the Near East; the 
prospect was a draw. But then so was the photo- 
graph of Miss Leila Castberg of the Church 
of Divine Power (Advanced Thought); her 
performance might not be very interesting 
—she was scheduled to preach at the Morosco 
Theatre on Divine Motherhood—but the face 
which looked out from her advertisement was 
decidedly pleasing. Less attractive, to the 
devout male at any rate, were the photos of 
Messrs, Clarke and Van Bruch; but the phras- 
ing of their ad. was enough to counteract in the 
mind of the reader the effect produced by their 
portraits. “IT’S ON, FOLKS, IT’S ON,” so 
the announcement ran. “The Tide is rising at 
an OLD FASHIONED REVIVAL. Every night 


except Monday, 7:30 p.m. Soul-stirring sermons 





and songs. Special tonight! Hear 10 Evangelists 
—10. Van Bruch-Clarke Evangelistic Party,” 

Jazz it up, jazz it up. Keep moving. Step 
on the gas. Say it with dancing. The Charles. 
ton, the Baptists. Radios and Revivals. Up- 
lift and Gilda Gray. The pipe organ, the 
nigger with the saxophone, the Giant Marim- 
baphone. Hymns, and the movies and Irving 
Berlin. Petting Parties and the First Free 
United Episcopal Methodist Church, Jazz it 
up! “N. C. Beskin, the CONVERTED JEw, 
back from a successful tour, will conduct 4 
Tabernacle Campaign in Glendale. 
I BECAME A _ CHRISTIAN’ Dressed 
in Jewish garb, Will exhibit interesting Para- 
phernalia.” Positively the Jast appearance, 
The celebrated Farmyard Imitations. 10 
Evangelists—10. The Yinest troupe of Serio- 
Comic Cyclists ever. Omard Christian Sol- 
diers. Abide With Me. I’m Gonna Bring 
a Watermelon to My Girl Tonight. 


THIRD MOVEMENT 


OTHER’S Day. (Mr. Herring of Ins 
diana, “The Father of Mother’s Day”.) 
But why not Flapper’s Day? It would be more 
representative, more democratic, so to speak. 
For in Joy City there are many more Flappers 
—amarried as well as unmarried—than Mothers. 
Nunc vitiat uterum quae vult formosa videri, 
Raraque in hoc aevo est quae velit esse parens. 
Thousands and thousands of flappers, and al- 
most all incredibly pretty. Plumply ravishing, 
they give, as T. S. Eliot has phrased it, a 
“promise of pneumatic bliss”. Of pneumatic 
bliss, but of not much else, to judge by their 
faces. So curiously uniform, unindividual and 
blank. Hardly more expressive—to the for- 
eign eye, at any rate—than any of the other 
parts of: that well-contoured anatomy which 
they are at such pains to display. 

On the beaches of the Pacific that display 
was indeed superb. Mack Sennett Bathing 
“Beauties by the hundred. They gambolled ail 
around us, as we walked up and down in the 
windy sunlight along the sands. But we were 
three St.» Anthonies—Charlie Chaplin and 
Robert Nichols and I—three grave theologians 
of art, too deeply absorbed in discussing the 
way of cinematographic salvation to be able to 
bestow more than the most castial attention on 
the Sirens, however plumply deserving. 


FOURTH MOVEMENT 


OCKTAIL time. (We’ve dealt with the 

same bootlegger for upwards of two years 
now. A most reliable man.) Ice rattles in the 
shaker—a dance of miniature skeletons—and 
the genuinely reliable liquor is poured out. 
A boire, a boire! Long live Pantagruel! This 
is dry America. We climbed into our host’s car 
and drove, it seemed interminably, through the 
immense and sprawling city. Past “movie” pal- 
aces and theatres and dance halls. Past shining 
shops and apartments and enormous hotels. On 
every building the vertical lines of light went 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Triumphs of Bobby Jones 


Second Thoughts on the American Prodigy’s March to the British Championship 


HE winning by Bobby Jones of the 

American Open Championship has prob- 

ably dimmed a little the recollection of 
his earlier triumph at St. Anne’s, when the 
British Open was added to his long string of 
championships. In looking back at that re- 
markable victory, certain second thoughts come 
to mind. When the championship cup was 
handed to him at St. Anne’s, the cheers cou!d 
not have been more spontaneous and could 
hardly have been louder if he had been a Brit- 
ish player who had just snatched the prize out 
of an American’s grasp. This was, of course, a 
tribute to his personal popularity, and he has 
made himself enormously popular wherever he 
has gone in England or Scotland. 

But it was also something more. It was the 
expression of a conviction that.he was the best 
golfer in the field. Before the Championship 
began, and with increasing fervour during its 
progress, many Englishmen hoped that Bobby 
would win because he deserved to. They cou!d 
not endure the thought that one who was so 
clearly the finest player of golfing strokes, 
should not win. ‘May the best man win” is 
one of the seediest commonplaces in the Jan- 
guage; it is generally an entirely insincere 
wish, into the bargain. This time it was a 
genuine expression of feeling. 

And when Mr. Jones had done it, one heard 
on all sides, “Well, the best man has won. 
He’s the best golfer in the world.” I am sure 
that if one British professional said that to mz, 
adozen did so. I can think of no more striking 
testimony to his supreme skill. 


R. JONES is the greatest magnet that has 

appeared on our courses since Harry Var- 
don was in his prime and scattering all before 
him. The man in the street wants to gape at his 
shots; the golfer wants to analyze his methods, 
The British professional (for all that he has 
been told that he is too lazy to win a champion- 
ship) is yet as a rule an earnest student of the 
game; and the professionals swarmed round 
Mr. Jones like wasps round a honey pot, trying 
to discover the secret of that perfect movement 
of his. There is only one golfer of my ac- 
quaintance who can seriously challenge Mr. 
Jones in point of flawless ac- 
curacy of stroke and smooth- 
ness of swing, and that is 
Miss Joyce Wethered. She 
watched him play his two 
rounds of 66 and 68 at Sun- 
ningdale, stood behind him, 
whenever she could, in order 
to study his swing, and went 
away declaring that she had 
found out the secret and was 
going to remodel her own 
style accordingly. I have no 


DRIVING 
There is a grace and apparent 
lack of effort in Jones’ swing 
which, experts agree, has 
never been equalled by any 
other golfer, yet he consis- 
tently drives nearly 300 yards, 
and with unusual steadiness 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


doubt that many much less illustrious persons 


are at this moment practising in their back 


garden and wondering, in trembling hope, 
whether they have recaptured something of 
that faultless rhythm, 

So much for the effect produced by our new 
champion, and now for a brief summary ct 
his progress through the country—a triumphal 
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PHOTO ILLUSTRATIONS, LONDON 


BOBBY JONES 


These photographs, taken in England, 
show Bobby Jones, holder of the Amer- 
ican Amateur Championship, in the 
course of winning the British Open 
Golf Championship. He subsequently 
captured the American Open as well 


progress whether he won or not. He began 
at Sandwich in the competition for the St. 
George’s Cup and he began, for him, badly, 
as did most of the Americans. The wind was 
so bitterly cold that, for players hardly yet rid 
of their sea legs and accustomed to golf in 
warm weather, it must have been unendurable. 
Mr. Jones told me that his hands were abso- 
lutely swollen by the cold. Then followed 


y 





matches at Woking and Rye, in which he 
played well but not overpoweringly well, and 
then came Muirfield and the Amateur Cham- 
pionship. I have written something of this 
before and will not say it all again. After 
some comparatively sketchy golf in the carly 
rounds, Mr. Jones played an astonishing round 
against our reigning champion, Mr. Harris, 
beating him by eight up and six to play, and 
then, when it seemed that nothing could pre- 
vent his reaching the final, came his defeat by 
young Mr. Jamieson to the tune of four and 
three. Admittedly in that match he played 
poorly and he began with a stiff neck, which 
probably lost him the first two holes; but Mr. 
Jamieson played extraordinarily well and no 
explanations can rob him of his glory: he 
played so well that he never allowed his enemy 
to get back into the stride he had lost. 


O doubt if that match: had been one ot 

thirty-six holes, as in an American cham- 
pionship, Mr. Jones would have won it and 
herein lies a point of some psychological in- 
terest. Mr. Jones is so well used to thirty-six 
hole matches that he does not like those of 
eighteen holes. He is, I think, too much in- 
clined to regard eighteen holes as a short sprint 
in which it is not possible to catch a man who 
beats the pistol and gets a flying start. I fancy, 
—perhaps I am wrong,—that he had some such 
notion in his head when Mr. Jamieson ran off 
with the first two holes. Yet eighteen holes 
constitute a match of golf. A great deal can 
happen in the course of them, and to a player 
of Mr. Jones’s parts they afford plenty of 
opportunity of beating his man. 

However that may be, Mr. Jones was beaten 
and we were robbed of what might have been 
a great final between him and Mr. Sweetser. 
Then came the Walker Cup Match at St. 
Andrews, and here he began to play, more con- 
sistently, his best game. With his protegé and 
pupil, Mr. Watts Gunn, for a partner, he beat 
Mr. Tolley and Mr. Jamieson very comfort- 
ably in the foursomes and then ate poor Mr. 
Tolley without salt in the singles, beating him 
by twelve up and eleven to play. Given a 
flving start by his opponent, who hardly hit a 
shot in the first fiye holes, he 
played all day like the most 
perfectly oiled machine. He 
had, I think, a 71 in the morn- 
ing and a corresponding seven 
holes in the afternoon. 

There is one thing for 
which we, over here, and per- 
haps Mr. Jones himself, 
should be grateful to Mr. 
Jamieson. If he had not lost 
that match, I fancy Mr. Jones 

(Continued on page 122 


APPROACHING 


Jones is a master of the high 
approach shot to the green 
which leaves the ball within 
an easy putt of the hole. He 
is shown here making a dif- 
ficult mashie shot in the 
British Open Championship 
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VANITY FAIR 


A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ESPECIALLY FOR VANITY FAIR BY 
NICKOLAS MURAY, AT GIVERNY, FRANCE, JUNE, 1926 


Claude Monet—The Last of the Old Masters 


The French Painter, Now Eig 


WwW" is it that the important movements in art are greeted always, at 
their inception, by derision and scorn? Search the history of art as you 


will and always you will find this to be tr 

ue. There was the laughter that 
— Claude Monet, the founder of French Impressionism—the oes school 
of art to study the vibration of light. Fortunately for Monet, he was able 


hty-Six, Who Founded the Impressionist School of Painting 


to marshal on his side, while all the world was still jeering, such masters as 
Manet, Pissarro, Sisley, Degas, and Renoir, a group of which Monet remains 
the sole survivor. He is finishing his years in the secluded village of Giverny, 
near Rouen. He suffered the ridicule of the world in the same proud and 
silent manner as he accepts, today, fame, fortune and the world’s applause 
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The Great Public and Its Theatre 


The Sixth Article ina Symposium on the Future of the American Stage 


DITOR’S NOTE:—In its effort to throw light 

on the situation created in the American theatre 
by the competition of the films, and the threat of 
motion picture control of the spoken drama, John 
Emerson, President of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, who is familiar with all phases both of the 
theatre and the motion pictures, was asked by Vanity 
Fair to contribute his views to a symposium on the 
general subject of the future of the American theatre. 
They are worthy of much attention. Mr. Emerson 
does not mince matters, hedge or qualify. He has a 
low opinion of public taste, and regards any removal 
of this taste from the theatre as a blessing to the 
real drama. He regards the drama, now as always, 
as an aristocratic art, to be supported by the minor- 
ity, and needing subsidy. The motion pictures are, 
he says, compelling us to realize this, and steps are 
already being taken in many places to support the 
real theatre above the competition of commerce and 
the moronic demands of public taste. This is the 
final article in a series of six written by authorities 
on various phases of play-producing and film-making. 
In the October issue of Vanity Fair, WALTER 
PRICHARD EATON, a reformed dramatic critic, 
will weigh and summarize the views of the other con- 
tributors to this symposium in the concluding article. 


AVE the growth and popularity of the 
Motion Pictures injured the Spoken 
Drama? 

Financially—yes, decidedly! 

Artistically —No—just as decidedly! 

What’s that? Do you mean to say that the 
great mass of “bilge” which the Movies have 
spewed out over our fair land, has not lowered 
to an alarming degree our national taste for 
what is fine and beautiful? 

Certainly not—for the simple reason that 
neither now nor at any other time has there 
ever been any “national taste for what is fine 
and beautiful”, Why charge the poor old 
Movies with degrading Public Taste, when, as 
amatter of fact, it is Public Taste which has 
degraded the Movies. It is Public Taste which, 
in all times and in all places, degrades any art 
which it in any sense or to any degree, takes 
unto itself, For example, consider the matter 
of house furnishing and decoration. Do we 
ever see in the homes of the Great Public any- 
where the slightest appreciation of the beauty 
which the artists of Italy or Spain or France or 
England, or even early America, managed to 
get into the articles of everyday use in a home? 
Certainly not! The Grand Rapids caricatures 
are much more to the taste of the Great Public 
than a good reproduction of a charming origi- 
nal, even at the same cost. And so with the 
Movies. It is not their cheapness alone which 
has made them popular, but the fact that the 
great mass of people prefer a claptrap movie to 
the finest spoken drama, just as they prefer a 
bad movie to a good one. The bad one they 
understand—the good one is over their heads. 
And it is characteristic of the untutored mind 
to abominate the thing it cannot understand. 

And this is equally true of all times and all 
places, In spite of the glamour which insists on 
clinging to certain periods in the world’s his- 
tory, and in spite of the mistaken notion that 
in those periods the appreciation of Art was 
generally diffused throughout a whole race of 
people, the fact remains that there never was 
atime nor a nation in which the production 
and appreciation and preservation of all things 
beautiful did not rest in the hands of a com- 
paratively small minority. For example, in the 
Golden Age of Greece, or in the most fecund 


By JOHN EMERSON 


period of the Renaissance, it happened that a 
larger number of artistic geniuses were pro- 
duced than had been usual in the same length 
of time in other ages, but the whole art- 
producing business was in the hands of the few, 
and the great mass of the people were as totally 
guiltless of the slightest understanding or ap- 
preciation of contemporary Art as is any 
Kiwaniser or Rotarian in the year of grace, 
1926. 

So it is not in any way a reflection upon our 
time or our people that the films which are put 
forth for their instruction and amusement are 
much superior to those who look at them, and 
would be very much better still, if the pro- 
ducers could only do what they would like 
to do. 

A few weeks ago Mr, Jesse Lasky, at a 
luncheon of the National Board of Review in 
New York, gave public expression to his grief 
over the fact that every effort of his firm to 
produce better and more artistic pictures had 
met with complete and utter failure. They 
had made an honest, sincere attempt to give 
their public a series of really intelligent, worth- 
while films of fine artistic content, but in 
every instance had met with great financial loss. 
Mr. Lasky concluded his remarks on the sub- 
ject by saying: “The problem lies, not with 
the motion picture producers, but with the 
public itself, and until our audiences are edu- 
cated to higher standards, I don’t know how 
they are going to get better films.” 


R. LASKY, of course, is right. There 

have been shown in America in the last 
few years a considerable number of really 
meritorious films, such as The Blue Bird, Peter 
lbbetson, Sentimental Tommy, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, The Last Laugh, Siegfried, 
Asta Nilsson’s Hamlet and several others, but 
in every single instance these pictures have been 


-financial failures, from the simple fact that 


they were far above the intelligence of their 
audiences. 

No firm can go on indefinitely producing 
financial failures. Does anyone suppose that 
Douglas Fairbanks enjoys producing a piece of 
claptrap like The Mark of Zorro, when he 
could be making so delightful and charming a 
fantasy as The Thief of Bagdad? But The 
Mark of Zorro made Mr. Fairbanks a fortune, 
and he was extremely lucky if he ever came 
near getting his investment back from The 
Thief of Bagdad, 

A few years ago Mary Pickford, who is really 
an extremely fine dramatic artist, got tired 
of merely being hauled out of ash cans and 
soused by street-sprinklers, and made up her 
mind she would do some really good pictures 
which would give her an opportunity to utilize 
her talents as an actress. She started out bravely 
with Ste//a Maris, undoubtedly the finest thing 
she has done in her entire career. It was a com- 
plete financial failure and Mary was forced by 
her moron customers to go back to her pigtails 
and scrub buckets in such inanities as Little 
Annie Rooney and the like. 

All this talk about making better pictures is 


nonsense, and for a very evident reason. It 
costs from $200,000 to $500,000 to produce 
an ordinary motion picture, and in order that 
the producer may make any profit on such an 
investment, it is necessary for some 20,000,000 
people in America alone to pay for the privi- 
lege of seeing his picture. Now does anyone 
assume for a moment that there are 20,000,000 
people of intelligence and’ good taste in 
America? One-half of one million would be 
putting it very high. So it would inevitably 
follow that a producer of successful pictures 
must ignore the half million potential patrons 
who are possessed of intelligence and taste, 
and make his appeal to the millions of morons 
whose patronage is necessary to his financial 
existence. 


ET us not assume that congenial nincom- 
poopery is a monoply of the rural districts, 
for there are just as many choice boobs per 
capita in New York, Chicago or Boston as there 
are in Waycross, Georgia, or the upper reaches 
of the Yazoo river. Nor has America a mo- 
nopoly in morons. The average cheese maker 
of Rouen is mentally and emotionally as 
muscle-bound as any soap maker of Pittsburgh, 
and compared with a Tyrolean yodler, an 
Arkansas farm-hand is a mental Hercules. Jay- 
hawkery is a practically universal complaint, 
for which no remedy has ever been found— 
nor ever will be this side of the millennium. 
No one knows this better than the Bard of 
Baltimore, and it will save the uplifters and 
developers a lot of time and energy if they 
will only grasp it. 


“For that’s the way they are today, 
And that’s the way they'll be for aye— 
You cannot civilize a jay, 
Nor from his whiskers pluck the hay, 
Alas, alack, alackaday!”? 


T seems to me we should cease mourning 

the loss of the true theatre to our great 
moron population, and indulge in a little 
jubilation instead. For the Great Mass never 
patronized the theatre because they liked it, 
but only because no other form of amusement 
was offered them. And they were never of any 
help to really good drama. For let us not 
forget, in all this sentimentalizing about the 
disappearance of the one-night stand, that there 
never were enough intelligent people in the 
one-night stands to support good plays. It was 
always the tawdriest and least worth-while 
“shows” that caught the fancy of the small 
town crowd, and the intelligent people of those 
places waited for their theatre-going until they 
visited the larger centres, just as they do today. 

“But,” you will ask, “how is it that the great 
mass of people should be so undiscerning in 
theatrical matters, when they show so much 
intelligence and mental keenness in other di 
rections? ” 

In what other directions, please! 

They still read such masterly publications as 
the Dearborn Independent; Prohibition is still 

(Continued on page 96) 
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BARTON WOOD CURRIE 


Who followed Edward Bok as 
editor of the successful Ladies’ 
Home Journal and general ad- 











VANITY FAIR 





HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 
L’Enfant Terrible of American 
letters, he has made The Amer- 
ican Mercury hated by the neo- 





viser to thousands of American 
women in all matters domestic 


DR. ALBERT SHAW 


Veteran founder and editor of The 
American Review of Reviews, help- 
ing busy men to keep posted on 
events and to form their opinions 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Grandson of Garrison the Abolition- 
ist, inheritor of The Evening Post, 
he now edits The Nation as an 
intelligent fighting liberal weekly 


Puritans and vastly enjoyed by 
Americans who resent pious bunk 
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GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
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WILBER LUCIUS CROSS 








He recreated Benjamin Franklin’s Sat- 
urday Evening Post and made it 
Philadelphia’s chief industry, the mar- 
vel of magazines, a volume of good 
stuff for a nickel, America’s favourite 





Dean of Yale’s Graduate School, pro- 
fessor of English, authority on the 18th 
century novel, editor of The Yale Re- 
view, a quarterly which achieves scho- 
lastic weight without literary snobbery 


EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE 


Her entire career has been with Vogue; 
since 1914as its Editor-in-Chief, guiding 
women who would be smart in the ways 
they should go and in the tastes and 
manners which they should cultivate 


The Foremost Contemporary Builders of Public Opinion and 


An Imposing Galaxy of Prominent Magazine Editors Whose Policies, Dictates and Whims 
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HERBERT CROLY 


Once editor of The Architec- 
tural Record. Since 1914 he has 
weekly lit the candle of The 


THOMAS B. WELLS 





He is the voice of Harper’s 
Magazine, singing a new song. 
Fond of pungent controversy, 






he has made that placid family 
magazine into a modern forum 


ARTHUR WILSON PAGE 
Son of our War-time ambassador to 
England, he fittingly edits the 
World’s Work, a magazine con- 
cerned with international politics 


ROBERT BRIDGES 
Since 1887 an editor of Scribner’s 
(and now its chief), this beloved 
man upholds the older traditions of 
magazine literature and illustration 


New Republic to shine out and 
illuminate this naughty world 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DORIS ULLMAN 
FOR HER VOLUME, 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF AMERICAN EDITORS'* 


SS 












ELLERY SEDGWICK 


Of a noted literary family, he owns and 
edits The Atlantic Monthly, monument 
of the great New England school of 
letters, and keeps it up to date without 
the sacrifice of any literary dignity 





MERLE CROWELL 


Youthful down-easter and ex-newspaper 
man, his job, as editor of The American 
Magazine, is to tell the young men of 
America How to Prosper, How to “Put 
over’ an idea, or slow to Be Successful 


RAY LONG 


Here is the over-lord of the Hearst 
magazines, from The Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping to Harper’s Bazar, 
but his specialty is picking fiction with 
—well—a punch, but not too sexy 


Taste in Every Department of American Life 


Exert the Most Powerful Influence on the National Manners 


and Thought 


and the National 


Mind 
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The Citizen King 


VANITY FAIR 


Concerning—Not Louis Philippe of France, But Mr. Stanley Baldwin of England 


NE of the most engaging of human 

fallacies is the undying belief that 

great events must, somehow or other, 
produce great men. Our own age, indeed, goes 
almost further and proclaims with every head- 
line and every hoarding at its command, that 
great men grow on every bush that flourishes 
along every single walk of life. For, greatness, 
if press announcements and small handbills can 
be believed, is the badge of all our tribe. In 
a life of average length I cannot remember 
having listened to a pianist who was not a 
Great Pianist. Nor is the keyboard the sole 
avenue to superhuman eminence. For the mere 
touch of a bow, the feel of a fiddle under the 
jawbone seems to confer Greatness in an in- 
stant; and the same gratifying effect appears 
to follow the briefest acquaintance with the 
harp, the ’cello, and even (in extreme in- 
stances) the wood-wind, Similarly, I have 
rarely turned a drowsy eye upon a morning 
paper witheut learning with pleased surprise 
that the speech, which ensured my perfect 
night, was a Great Speech. 

And readers of fiction will, I think, bear me 
out in the cautious statement that we never 
read Jess than six (though rarely more than 
twenty) Great Novels in a year. Indeed, | 
understand that some publishing houses make 
it a rule never to issue more than four each 


season. 


HE tide of greatness rises upon us with 
Ji. a terrifying rapidity and begins to fill us 
with some of the emotions which rose in Noah, 
as he heard the diluvial rain drumming against 
his windows, packed his bundles, and went out 
to look for two of everything. For the great, 
you may almost say, we have always with us. 
They are everywhere, and growing greater 
every day. But I am struck suddenly by the 
reassuring thought that these alarms are possibly 
ill-founded. Perhaps I overrate (I hope I do) 
the humble superlatives of advertisement, the 
simple-minded enthusiasm of _ press-agents. 
Perhaps they are not really all so great. I am 
sure I hope not. 

But there is still one sphere in which the 
process of factitious greatening is quite shame- 
lessly carried on. The great event seems al- 
most irresistibly to sect us searching for great 
men; and then, if there are none in sight, we 
select a man of ordinary dimensions and 
magnify him. What more vivid example than 
the Great War? Soldiers and statesmen of 
normal (and sometimes less than normal) 
calibre have been magnified out of all recog- 
nition, simply because the accident of birth, 
a coincidence of party politics, or just their 
wretched luck involved them in a first-rate 
historical incident. Fate has inflated their tiny 
reputations, like the banknote-issue of an in- 
solvent Balkan state. Some still survive in this 
uncomfortable condition. But most of them 


have burst under the strain; and historians are 
already busy piecing together the fragments to 
ascertain what size they really were. 

As the Great War, so the Great Strike. I 
have already done my best to state the issues 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


and the outcome. But that singular event was 
no less remarkable in its effect upon individual 
reputations. Since it was a great event, we all 
began instinctively to look for a great man. 
For there had never been a great event without 
a great man. Did it not say so in the history 
books? The Labour side was not, it must be 
confessed, unduly rich in figures apt for great- 
ening. We knew too little of Mr. Swales, too 
much of Mr. Thomas, to erect them into 
magnificently Satanic figures, Princes of 
Economic Darkness. Few capitalist infants were 
rocked to sleep with the menace that Mr. 
Citrine would catch them if they-didn’t. But 
scarce as such figures were on the other side, 
they were still scarcer on our own. One could 


not wield a fearless truncheon in a baton-- 


charge with the heartening cry of “St. George 
and Lord Birkenhead”. The official intimation 
that Sir William Joynson-Hicks expects that 
every man this day will do his duty struck few 
sparks from constabulary bosoms. So we made 


Mr. Baldwin do. 


HE fame of Mr. Baldwin is, to the his- 
torical student, quite the most interesting 
product of the General Strike. His personal 
prestige became immense. Wholly apart from 
the respectable facts that he was Prime Minister 
and leader of the most numerous party in the 
country, he suddenly became a figure of enor- 
mous power. The raw material for greatness 
was not conspicuously promising. “Known to 
grateful shareholders as an industrialist and 
to a more limited circle as a determined 
agriculturist, he had become Prime Minister 
for the simple reason (it seemed sufficient at 
the time) that he was not the late Lord 
Curzon. Three years ago, when that sudden 
rise left England a little breathless, I re- 
member writing in a slightly fevered effort to 
appraise the new luminary that “Pigs and a 
brisk, determined geniality were the banners 
behind which Mr. Baldwin marched into 
office”. And that was very nearly all that we 
knew about him. Since that time he had, it 
must be confessed, been guiltless of any par- 
ticular achievement. A few months after his 
promotion a sudden impulse made him fling 
his Party into a wholly unnecessary election on 
the one issue upon which they were quite cer- 
tain to be beaten. They were; and for nine 
months of Opposition he bore their resentment, 
until the Socialists with almost equal imbecility 
flung themselves out of office. Then he re- 
turned; and his second reign began with a 
striking speech upon good-will in industry. He 
became almost at once the apostle of good in- 
tentions. His simple honesty had already been 
advertised almost to satiety and in a slightly 
invidious tone which seemed to imply that all 
other public men were pickpockets or in- 
cendiaries. This was the least attractive feature 
in the public building of Mr. Baldwin’s repu- 
tation. Perhaps his own part in it was smail, 
although his elaborate modesty (and frequent 
pipe) seemed to lend countenance to a slightly 
distasteful propaganda. 
But his tone on industrial questions found 


a wide welcome. The younger Liberals had 
faced for years the problem of industry; 
and even the common citizen was beginning 
to realise that all, between master and man, was 
far from well. So it was pleasant to discover 
a Prime Minister whose intentions, at least, 
were good. But long before he could find 
means to carry them out, his life—and every 
life in England—was interrupted by the Gen- 
eral Strike. Then, quite unexpectedly, his good 
intentions became a public asset. For it was vital, 
if we were all to be united in defence of the 
state, that it should be clear beyond all doubt 
that we were not asked to unite in defence of 
Big Business) We knew, indeed, that Mr. 
Baldwin was a large employer. We knew also 
that his Party included all that was Biggest in 
the nation’s Business. But, fortunately, we 
knew a little more than that. Had he not told 
us of his good intentions? We had believed 
him—and, still more significant, Big Business 
had believed him, too. Those shrewder judges, 
who see life from board-room windows and 
sit high in Tory counsels, had listened with 
obvious concern to their leader’s views upon 
industry and regarded him in consequence with 
faint suspicion. That was his own passport to 
public esteem. We had heard the stiffer kind 
of reactionary call him ‘a sort of Socialist”; 
we saw the hands of Interests raised when his 
name was mentioned; we knew that the great 
employers felt a little unsafe beneath the vague 
menace of his good intentions. That was the 
best sign of all. He was not a “hard-faced” 
man; no Geddes he; we learned with audible 
relief that there are certain industrial purposes 
for which gentlemen prefer Monds. 


?TPNHAT realisation in the public mind gave 
him his strength during the crisis. The 
common man, who was invited to drive a lorry 
dor carry a truncheon, felt that he was not being 
made the tool of Big Business in an aggressive 
war against the worker. And the worker, who 
would have preferred to gesticulate at some 
monstrous emblem of Big Business, saw in Mr. 
Baldwin the embodiment of the common man. 
That fact lent half its strength to the civic 
effort against the Strike and removed the sting 
from half the speeches of excited agitators. 

I think we all believed in his good intentions. 
We certainly believed his word—and that was 
something, when it came to negotiations. How 
far he can impose those intentions on a re- 
bellious and triumphant following is another 
and a more arduous question. But all of us be- 
lieve that he will try. In the struggle itself he 
emerged a little as King Louis Philippe emerged 
upon the French imagination, sickened with 
the long parade of kingship, as a Citizen King. 

We are a little weary of heaven-sent ministers, 
with their pretence of inspiration and their 
arrogant parade of “first-class brains”. We 
think, to tell the truth, that we could all do 
nearly as well ourselves; and we are a little 
cheered by the sight of one of ourselves trying 
his hand. For we have been deafened by the 
claims of greatness.) Now, Mr. Baldwin is 
not Great: perhaps they mever are. 
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SPEAR DANCE 


Note here how skilfully the artist has 
distorted anatomy—a distortion just suffi- 
cient to give us a slight exaggeration 
yet adhering toa solid and correct anatomy, 
bearing out Saint-Beuve’s contention that 
only a true artist can solve exaggeration 
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MIRROR DANCE 

A formalized and slightly ex- 

aggerated impression ‘by Herr 

Engert of a dancer caught in ; 

one of the familiar moments 

of the mirror dance pantomime 














1 
ABORIGINAL DANCE 
In the reproduction of this drawing a 
little of the effect which the artist achieved 
in the original has been lost, due prin- 
‘ cipally to the fact that the black paper 
cut-out is raised. Note how admirably the 
: spirit of the Kongo has been caught here 
THE FACE AND THE MASK 

This figure illustrates one of the wholly 

remarkable features of Engert’s art, namely 

that the silhouettes are, as a rule, made 

directly with the nail-scissors, without the 

help of any preliminary drawing whatever 
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TAMBOURINE DANCE 


In this figure the artist has tried deliberately for absurdity 
and humour. The conception is, of course, preposterous, 
unbelievable. It is a situation which is exactly what the 
artist attempted to bring about. Note, however, that the 
figure, however incredible, in point of view of anatomy, 
still achieves a very beautiful and well modulated design 


THE TANGO 


This might almost be called a slow-motion picture, the ar- 
tist’s purpose having been to indicate as best he could with 
black paper, the slow, almost arrested movement of dancing 
couple when performing the Argentine Tango. Herr Engert, 
it should be explained, is a two-sided genius—half of his 
time being devoted to painting and half to silhouettes 


Dance Figures in Black and White—By Emil Engert 
One of Central Europe’s Most Gifted Painters Proves His Skill with the Nail-Scissors 








VANITY FAIR 








STEICHEN 


Gertrude Lawrence—Formally Adopted by America 
The English Star of Charlot’s Revue Will Soon Appear Here in a Gershwin Musical Comedy 
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Anna O. Nilsson 


The Sixth in a Series of Twelve Interviews with Motion Picture Personages 


HE is the Cinderella of fact and—the 

heroine of a stranger yarn than any she 

has ever portrayed in the films. She ar- 
rived in New York a penniless Swedish girl 
of fourteen. 

A beet picker in Sweden, and later a work- 
ing girl in New York, she became in time the 
“Penrhyn Stanlaws Girl”, and one of the most 
beautiful models in the world. 

She has no illusions about her career, and says 
frankly, “It was handed to me on a silver 
platter.” And as she talks, you wonder. There 
jsmuch to be said for those who survive. They 
have the same weaknesses of those who fail. 

Strawberry lips, a lithe form, a piquant air 
and a complexion as lovely as dappled sunlight, 
will take a girl either one way or the other. 
All in all she must travel carefully and wear 
heavy nails in her shoes. The pavements were 
ever slippery for beautiful maidens. 

Much might have been handed to Anna Q. 
Nilsson on a silver platter, but much more, in 
character, was handed to her out of the cen- 
turies. No doubt some old Viking ancestor had 
learned endurance in the freezing fjords. It 
was merely a part of his destiny at the time, 
but all unconsciously he prepared the soil for 
a flower which he was never to see. , 

Anna Q. Nilsson has survived fourteen years 
in motion pictures. The names of many film 
stars have been heralded across the nations in 
that time and are heard of no more. 

Born in a remote village of Sweden, she 
early dreamed of America. When she was 
eleven years old two young neighbours had left 
for the promised land. The blonde girl de- 
cided that she also wanted to go to Amcrica. 

It was far distant. She was very young. Her 
parents were poor. Even if wealthy, they 
would not let her travel alone to such a far 
country. 

With the aim of saving money for the 
journey, she worked, at odd tasks . . . weeding 
gardens, and doing neighbourhood chores. 


T the age of twelve she contracted to take 
care of an acre of sugar beets for a year. 
She received for this labour the equivalent of 
eighty dollars. The ground had to be prepared, 
the beets planted and picked, then brought 
safely to market before the money was paid. 
The little girl whose face and figure were to 
adorn the pages of so many magazines, now 
worked from early dawn until late at night to 
achieve new purpose. 

Working in the beet fields was none too easy 
for a young girl in warm weather. But the 
work made her hands blood-raw and numb in 
the freezing weather. She did her task well 
enough to be given another contract for the 
next year at a slight increase in salary. 

When she was fourteen the young neighbours 
returned from America, for a visit. The little 
field labourer secured their permission to allow 
her to accompany them back to the United 
States. Her parents, of strong metal, gave their 
consent, providing that the young couple would 
send her home in six months. She had saved 
enough to travel, not luxuriously, but with the 
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high heart of youth and without boredom. 

Before the six months were up the future 
film beauty had decided to defer her return 
to Sweden. -Her friends were afraid of her 
parents’ wrath, and told her firmly that she 
would have to return to Sweden. So she ran 
away from the Swedish colony, where her 
friends were living. 

Menial service had always been frowned on 
by her people, but she could not speak English 





ANNA Q. NILSSON 


Miss Nilsson is one of the few stars in 
filmdom who have remained consistently in 
popular favour over a period of years. Her 
most recent photoplay is Miss Nobody, in 
which she enacts the réle of a girl ‘‘hobo”’ 


and so was forced to become a servant girl for 
a German family here. She worked for her 
board. and clothing. 

Once, while she was riding on a street car in 
Brooklyn, she lost her car-fare, and started to 
get off. The conductor, with a detachable 
necktie at a right angle on his rubber collar, 
bade her remain seated and dropped a nickel 
in the fare box. He was blond and short and 
talked English none to well. “I bane from 
ol’ countree, too,” he said, and carried the 
girl to her destination. When she left the 
car he handed her an envelope in which there 
was a note with his name and address at 
the end of it. 

The girl returned the money to the man 
afterwards. He knows that she later became 
Anna Q, Nilsson. He was not a White Slaver 
in disguise. She still writes to him. With the 
irony of fate, this man, with the streak of kind- 
ness in his heart, is now a New York subway 
guard, 

Anna Q. Nilsson is one of the few women 
on the screen who sees life clearly. She has 
none of the smaller vanities of women, and is 


today not too proud to femember the lean days 
of hér girlhood. 

New York was none too kindly to one who 
had but a smattering of English and the years 
and wonder of a child. She did—as many 
would under like circumstances—the best she 
could. She tried one job after another, working 
in basement stores at five dollars a week. 

Once after she had lost a bad job but one 
which was her only means of earning a liveli- 
hood, she bought a newspaper and asked a pass- 
ing girl to help her decipher an advertisement. 
The girl was an artist’s model, and had just 
left a building in which many leading American 
artists had studios. As they talked, the late 
Carroll Beckwith, the portrait painter, passed. 
He spoke to the model, and then looked care- 
fully at Anna Q. Nilsson. It was her clothing 
which struck his fancy. He asked her if she 
would like to pose for him. She did not under- 
stand, but finally agreed when he and the 
model had carefully explained things to her. 
For some time she posed for Beckwith, and 
later for such artists as Charles Dana Gibson, 
Harrison Grey Fisher, Clarence Underwood, 
James Montgomery Flagg, ana, finally, Penrhyn 
Stanlaws. 


N her early career as a model Miss Nilsson 

often posed for advertising photographs to 
eke out her existence. She had a friend who 
was also a model, and who became, and still re- 
mains, one of the loveliest personalities on the 
screen. Her name is Alice Joyce. 

An advertising photographer became a mo- 
tion picture camera-man and persuaded Miss 
Joyce to try acting. She soon became successful 
in two-reel pictures, and in turn persuaded 
Miss Nilsson to try the same career. Thus an 
unknown photographer started two girls on a 
silver highway. 

Within a short time Anna Q, Nilsson scored 
a success as Molly Pitcher, the Revolutionary 
war heroine. She has played many widely 
different rdles, her best known characterization 
being that of Desmond in Cynthia Stockley’s 
South African story, Powjola. She also played 
(with splendid verve) the most lifelike of Rex 
Beach’s characters, Cherry Mallotte in The 
Spoilers. 

Her work ranges from the seductive Viennese 
lady of easy virtue in The Viennese Medley, 
to the male disguise in Pomwjola. Her work 
in both these pictures was of extraordinary 
merit. In all she has played nearly two hun- 
dred réles. 

Artists have declared that she has the most 
captivating profile in the world. She is the first 
statuesque blonde to hold her place on the 
screen, for in spite of everything said to the 
contrary, decided blondes are not as popular on 
the screen as brunettes. Many people say that 
as a rule they register coldly. 

Kathryn MacDonald, a decided blonde, was 
widely publicized and was soon a memory. 
Miss Du Pont had a similar fate. 

It is true that Mae Murray holds her place, 
after fifteen years of acting, but she is a 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Ready-Made College Types 
“You Can Always Tell a Harvard Man; But You Can’t Tell Him Much!”—Old Saw 


HIS is the story of how a Mr. and a Mrs. 
| Minnerly (or Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American Citizen, if you want to cail 
them that) went into a big Department Store 
and selected the right College for their son 
Harold, much as you or I might have selected 
a suit of clothes. They simply stepped up to 
the Head Salesman and said: “We should like 
to send our son Harold to some College; but 
before we decide upon which one, we thought 
we’d like to look around and see what Type 
fits him.”? So the Head Salesman showed them. 
And it may as well be confessed right here at 
the outset that this whole story is entirely 
fictitious. There are no such persons as Mr. 
and Mrs. Minnerly. And there is really no 
Department Store that sells College Types like 
that; so of course the Minnerlys never went 
there at all. What is more, they never even 
needed to go there; because they have no son 
whatsoever named Harold, and consequently 
it would be quite idle to send him to College, 
even if they had. 

But our Colleges have finally settled into 
their respective Types; they are standardized at 
last. Each campus has developed its character- 
istic accent, manner, flair, a certain cut to its 
clothes, a feather in its hatband, a typical hand- 
shake, details that are its brand and its trad<- 
mark. You would know a Yale man if you met 
him in Patagonia; or a Columbia man if you 
met him at the Ritz. You can always recognize 
a Princeton man—usually in the nick of time. 





MERICAN Colleges have been at it for 

years. They have weeded and they have 
pruned; they have selected and they have regu- 
lated. By Entrance Tests and financial hurdles, 
by iron-clad traditions, by Freshman rules and 
Sophomore Clubs, by Ideals and influences and 
that mysterious, jingoistic, indestructible, ag- 
gressive, all-pervasive College Spirit, they have 
managed to achieve their final expression in a 
Campus Type. Each College has evolved for 
itself a Model Collegian, a mold from which 
to cast more and more Model Collegians, all 
recognizable products of their respective Alma 
Maters, and all as similar as a standard make of 
automobiles or a brand of chewing gum. They 
dress alike, act alike, talk alike; and Jast but not 
least, they think alike. 

It has not been an easy job, this matter oi 
standardization. There would be occasional 
gawky individuals who ran to brains, hollow- 
chested youths with no social ambitions what- 
soever, and no desire to be any more typical of 
one college than another. It took a great deal 
of discreet snubbing and suppression to elimi- 
nate these offensive individuals, and to obtain 
the tranquil, unbroken monotony that prevails 
today. In matters of religion and race it re- 
quired considerable tact, you may be sure. Even 
now these unfortunate exceptions are forever 
cropping up in the College Annuals or the PAi 
Beta Kappa lists, to the acute embarrassment of 
the true sons of their Alma Mater. 

Happily these sporadic growths are few and 
far between. The average College Man isa uni- 
form product, a standard grade, typical of his 
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College. You can pick him out much as you 
would select, say, a suit of clothes. In fact, 
much as Mr. and Mrs, Minnerly selected a 
College for their son Harold by stepping into 
a Department Store, provided there had been 
ene, and asking the Head Salesman to show 
them what College Types there were. The 
Head Salesman rubbed his hands and nodded. 

“Have you anything special in mind?” he 
inquired solicitously. “Any College that ap- 
peals to you!” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” admitted Mr. Min- 
nerly. ‘I just thought that if we saw the more 
popular models... ” 

“Something smooth, perhaps? High-polish- 
ed? Well-finished?” with a bright smile. “Or 
perhaps something a little more rugged and 
durable would appeal. . . ?” 

“] don’t know,” repeated Mrs. Minneriv 
pettishly. “Suppose you show us four or five 
of your standard college types, and let us select 
our college from those.” 

“With pleasure,” agreed the Salesman 
politely, clapping his hands; and as Mr. and 
Mrs. Minnerly stared in surprise, the curtains 
rose suddenly on a small raised dias, which was 
furnished simply with a huge easy chair, a man- 
dolin, College Pennants, pillows, and a bat- 
tered bureau decorated with bright-coloured 
neckties, actresses’ pictures, several Art Studies 
in the nude, four pipes, and another mandolin. 

“This is one of our most conservative 
models,” indicated the Salesman approvingly. 
“Made in Cambridge.” 


YOUNG man was sprawled in the easy- 

chair, his legs thrust out listlessly across the 
floor, a cigarette drooping from his limp fingers. 
He was tall, lean, pale and cadaverous, and he 
wore tortoise-shell spectacles, which gave him a 
cultured and studious look. His white sport- 
shirt was thrown open at the neck; and as he 
rose easily to his feet, Mrs. Minnerly noted that 
he wore tennis flannels and battered sneakers 
autographed with his class-numerals and in- 
itials. He surveyed Mr. and Mrs. Minnerly 
with a superior, detached air, as befits one who 
moves in the wealthy Back-Bay circles; and 
then, apparently spying someone over their 
heads, he called in a high-pitched, drawling 
voice: “O, I say, Cha’lie, half a mo’ till I cut 
another notch in my sheik belt.” 

“That is the first type,”” whispered the Sales- 
man, “Very exclusive; you can’t go wrong with 
him. The broad ‘A’ and low-cut ‘R’ have 
always been special features of this model,” 
he added. 

Slowly the young man descended the stairs, 
swinging a tennis-racket aimlessly. He pirou- 
etted languidly, advanced toward Mr. Minnerly 
and dangled his hand, grasping the tips of Mr. 
Minnerly’s fingers for the fraction of a second 
and mumbling: “Cha’med.” Then with a 
swooping, lymphatic motion he glided out 
through the door. 

“What do you think, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Minnerly anxiously; but Mr. Minnerly only 
shook his head, and wrung out his handkerchief 
significantly. 


At this moment a short, stocky, heavy-set 
young man in a raccoon coat vaulted the arm- 
chair and landed with a bang on the front of the 
platform. There he balanced for a moment on 
his square-toed brogues, a stout pipe clamped 
between his teeth, his jaw thrust forward, 
nervously fingering a Senior Society charm and 
glancing about cautiously, 

“That’s the second type,” whispered the 
Salesman, ‘“‘Made in New Haven. 
smooth, don’t you think?” 

Whistling over his shoulder to a huge Bull- 
Dog, which followed him down the steps on a 
leash, and which resembled him in many ways, 
the young man stripped off his fur coat and dis- 
played beneath it a long yellow slicker, covered 
with names and drawings and a prominent 
Bull-Dog in a blue “Y” painted just between 
his shoulder-blades. Advancing toward Mr, 
Minnerly in two short strides, he paused, 
studied him under scowling eye-brows, and 
then swooped up his hand suddenly from his 
side in a quarter-arc, grabbing Mr. Minnerly’s 
hand and jerking it toward him as he muttered: 
“Hiyaf”, turned, and strode from the room. 


Very 


HEN, from the distance there sounded the 
low moaning of a saxophone and the 
primitive beat of a tom-tom; and a strange 
couple advanced slowly through the door of the 
showroom, pressing close to each other and 
wriggling their bodies convulsively now and 
then to the far-off jazz. Over the white shoul- 
ders of the little blonde girl, peered a pale, 
bored, sophisticated, cynical, sad young man in 
a Tuxedo, a dead cigarette clinging to his lips. 
He studied Mr. Minnerly disdainfully through 
half-shut eyes, and danced slowly down the steps. 
“He owns a yellow racer,” explained the 
Salesman rapidly under his breath, “and he 
drives it all over New Jersey. They say it has 
a great pick-up.” 

“Tell him to move up his hand a little,” 
grumbled Mr. Minnerly, craning his neck, 
*‘so I can see the girl.” 

Silently the sad young man removed a soft 
felt hat with a tiny orange-and-black feather 
in the band and extended his palm, at the 
same time making a noise in his throat that 
sounded like: “Aaa.” As Mr. Minnerly seized 
his hand, the young man drew it back again 
slowly; it slipped from Mr. Minnerly’s grasp 
like a dead fish. Then as the music began once 
more, the couple undulated slowly out through 
the door. 

“That is one of our most popular college 
types,” said the Salesman. “With the women,” 
he added. 

Suddenly there sounded a terrific clatter out- 
side the showroom; and with a wild yell a 
clean-limbed, clear-eyed young man bounded 
through the window, his rosy cheeks glowing 
with health. He stamped his feet, brushed the 
snow from his collar vigorously, laid down a 
pair of skis, a pair of snow-shoes and a foot- 
ball, and then took off his sheepskin Baa-baa 
Coat with a prominent tag “Made in Hanover”. 
Beneath it he wore a checkered lumber-jack 

(Continued on page 116) 
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GRETA NISSEN 


A blonde and Scandinavian 
beauty who beguiled New 
York a season or two ago 
in Beggar on Horseback, 
Greta Nissen has returned 
to the stage after a year in 
films—this time chez Zieg- 
feld, in a pantomime number 
for which she wrote the text 
and designed the costumes 
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EDNA LEEDOM 


Now in her fourth Ziegfeld season, 
Miss Leedom is chief among the lady 
cynics. In song, she comments dispar- 
agingly on men of amorous intentions 


CLAIRE LUCE 


A most decided blonde, Claire Luce 
is also a decidedly gifted “Follies” 
girl—except that Mr. Ziegfeld no 
longer calls his revue The Follies 


POSTSCRIPT 


Below are five blonde show-girls 
from the Ziegfeld revue who lend 
turther proof to the theory that this 
is a profitable year for blondes 


HELEN O’SHEA 
A youthful toe-dancer who is dimin- 
utive and skillful, Miss O’Shea is one 
of the revue’s blandest and blondest 
spots and she can dance to perfection 








GLADYS GLAD JEAN WILLIAMS MARJORIE SHAW KAY ENGLISH ADELE SMITH 


Another Gentleman Who Prefers Blondes 
Pictorial Evidence That Mr. Ziegfeld’s Reincarnated “Follies” Is a Light-Headed Entertainment 
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DARESAY that the layman—that over- 
worked individual who has to listen to the 
grievances of professionals of all descrip- 
tions—has no idea of the harrowing experiences 


an actor goes through at the hands of managers 
who are contemplating engaging him. Perhaps 
the layman is pining to know. And if he isn’t, 
he ought to be and I insist on telling him two 
of my personal experiences. 

The first concerns a celebrated manager 
whom I shall call Mr. A, because his name es- 
capes me at the moment—and then again he 
might offer me another engagement some day. 
Mr. A is famed for his Shakespearean revivals, 
and his realistic productions of plays depicting 
intense biological problems have made his 
name a household word. 

Years ago, when the present generation of 
stars were in their cradles (nearly five years 
have passed since then) and even I was a 
struggling young actor, Mr. A sent for me. 
Well, you may imagine my excitement when, 
on the fateful day, I presented myself at his 
office wearing a perfectly clean collar and with 
my one suit of clothes nicely brushed. I first 
was ushered in to see Mr. A’s manager. 

“Mr. A,” began Mr. A’s manager in the 
hushed tones employed whenever the name of 
the illustrious chief was mentioned, “Mr. A 
has had his eye on you for some time—and you 
know what ¢hat means.” 

“Oh—I do,” I whispered eagerly. 

Of course I really wasn’t at all sure, but I 
hoped it meant an engagement (or “job” as they 
call it nowadays), for in those days life was 
much sterner than it is now, and at that time 
no food had passed my lips for weeks. Suddeniy 
I was shown into Mr. A’s room. Alarmed as I 
was, I nevertheless observed that Mr. A was 
wearing the most gorgeous morning coat and 
grey trousers, and looked very like a venerable 
archdeacon. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he said simply, and then 
walked around me a good many times, gazing 
fixedly at me and murmuring “Yes—yes” to 
himself. He then went into the next room 
and left me alone for a long time, returning 
eventually with an enormous man with a red 
beard. Finally the bearded stranger said with 
a very foreign accent, “Not a beet like eet”, 
and abruptly walked out. The identity of this 
gentleman was never made known, but evi- 
dently Mr. A didn’t think much of his opinion, 
for he smiled benignly upon me and said 
“Perfect” five times in succession. Then Mr. 
A proceeded to tell me about a wonderful play 
he was going to do with a famous star whom I 
was to play opposite, and how he hadn’t been 
able to do it before because he couldn’t get hold 
of me, and Jack Barrymore would have been 
all wrong in it, and now he’d found me he was 
going to keep his eye on me. He described this 
marvellous part briefly, and said that as far as 
salary went he’d give me what I wanted, he 
never argued about money. I was feeling quite 
warm and comfortable by now, and was pleas- 
antly nonchalant about the salary. Mr. A now 
brought some papers out of a drawer and 
studied them closely. He was obviously pre- 
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How to Hire an Actor 


A Report of a Thespian’s Personal Encounters with Two American Managers 


By LESLIE HOWARD 
A QUESTIONNAIRE ON MUSIC 
By DEEMs TayLor 
How Many of These Can You Answer? 


1, Give three 
“symphony”. 

2. Who was: 

(a) The famous singer who lived to 
be more than 100 years old? 

(b) The great composer who had 19 
children? 

(c) The composer who wrote a vio- 
lin sonata which, he said, had 
been played to him by the Devil 
in a dream? 

The composer who used to put 

on his best clothes and offer up 

a prayer before sitting down to 

work? 

(e) The composer who retired at the 
height of his career and devoted 
the remaining 39 years of his 
life chiefly to cooking? 

3. What famous international marriage 
was also the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of a new epoch in musical history? 

4. Distinguish between: (a) English horn 
and French horn; (b) cornet and cor- 
nett; (c) organ and organum. 

5. Who wrote the better part of Gounod’s 
Ave Maria? 

6. Name six American grand operas that 
have been produced by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company during the past 
fifteen years. 

7. Who invented the saxophone, and about 

when? Where is he now? 

. Who said, “A tenor voice is a dis- 

ease”? 

9. What was Wagner’s first nome? How 
many operas did he write? How many 
are still performed? 

10. What is “absolute pitch’? 

11. How many keyboards has the average 
church organ, and what are they 
called? 

12. In what opera did the song, Home, 
Sweet Home originally occur, and in 
what opera is it now frequently sung? 

13. Who was the composer of: (a) On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers; (b) My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee; (c) Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia; (d) Nearer My 
God to Thee; (e) The Philadelphia 
Centennial March? 

14. What foundation, if any, is there for 
the current orchestral tradition that all 
tuba players are fat and all oboe play- 
ers are crazy? 

15. What is opéra comique? 

16. Who was Guido d’Arezzo, and what 
did he do, and about when? 

17. Who was the first great orchestral 
conductor? 

18. What two immensely popular modern 
operas were failures at their premieres? 

19. Where did the piano get its name? 

20. Name: 

(a) A great English composer who 
was a German. 

(b) Three great French operatic 
composers who were Germans. 

(c) A great German composer who 
was a Dutchman. 

(Answers Will Be Found on Page 134) 
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paring the contract, and realising suddenly that 
I was well-nigh starving, I contemplated asking 
for a bit in advance directly I had signed is, 

“Let me see,” said Mr. A carefully, “I start 
rehearsals twelve months from Tuesday at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The day before 
—that is Monday twelve months—I want you 
to meet me here at four o’clock in the afternoon 
to sign the contract. Good day.” 

So I staggered into the street with nothing 
but my Nordic courage between me and the 
East River (National Bank). 


HE second experience which I insist on re- 

counting occurred a year later. This con- 
cerned another well-known theatrical manager 
who shall be known, for various reasons (what 
with one thing and another), as Mr. Z. I call 
him Mr. Z because his methods are so far 
removed from the methods of Mr. A. I don’t 
mean they are better—or worse. They are 
just different. Well, I had just got back from 
seeing a motion picture test of myself, and was 
naturally in a very depressed condition, when 
the telephone rang and I was asked to go at once 
to Mr. Z’s office. As it was eight o’clock-at 
night I felt it must be important, so I got into 
my car and ordered the chauffeur to hurry down 
town. As I stepped out of the taxi in front of 
Mr, Z’s theatre, I ran into a man in strange, 
baggy clothes, a terribly black slouch hat, and 
a picturesque cigar. It was none other than 
Mr. Z himself, the most active producing 
manager in all America. He had at the time 
eight productions running on Broadway, nine 
on the road, and five more in rehearsal. He was 
at that moment on his way to Chicago to buy 
three theatres he had just heard about. He 
was emerging from a drug store, where he had 
bought his luggage for the trip, which con- 
sisted of a large toothbrush. 

“Say, kid,” he shouted, waving his luggage 
at me energetically, “I just read a play a guy 
brought me in this afternoon. It’s the thirteenth 
I read to-day, so I’m going to put it on for 
luck. I’ve got to get a cast together in time to 
rehearse ten o’clock tomorrow morning and 
open a week from Monday. There’s a part for 
you, kid. It’s a good part and I can’t see you 
in it in a million years. In fact I think you'll 
be lousy in it, but I can’t think of anybody 
else, we’ve got to make it snappy, and I like 
you, kid—apart from your acting. Is it a got” 

“Yes, Mr. Z,” I said gratefully. 

“Fine. Rehearsal to-morrow at ten, Good 
bye.” 

And I went home feeling that there is noth- 
ing so good as a man whose actions are almost 
as quick as his thoughts. But I had rather a 
shock when I found a telegram awaiting me 
which read:—“Mr. A terribly shocked at your 
failure to keep appointment with him to-day 
please call at once.” I regret to say I had 
completely forgotten the date I had made with 
Mr. A a year before. I dashed down at once 
to his theatre. His offices were all lighted up 
and there was an awful uproar going on. His 
manager met me. He was white and nervous. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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MGOGO BOY (UGANDA) 


The French trans-African mission, 
recently led by the scientists, 
Georges Haardt and MHaudouin 
Dubreuil, succeeded in passing 
through the wildest and most deso- 
late portions of the dark continent, 
having traversed the Sahara, the 
Sudan, Mozambique, Nigeria, the 
Belgian Congo and Madagascar 








MAGEMMA 
The leader of the Sultan’s horsemen 
in Maradi. Alexandre Jacovleff, the 
Franco-Russian painter, acted as 
the official artist of the mission 


CONGO WOMAN (Right) 


Molendé, daughter of Eki-Bondo, 
Mangbetou chief, in the 
This portrait created an 


Congo. 


Belgian 





MANDJA WOMAN (SUDAN) 
One of the most interesting of the types por- 
trayed by M. Jacovleff. The sitter’s name was 
Aona: her habitat, Jalinga, in the British Su- 
dan. Especially interesting is the effective 
tattooing executed with flesh in high relief 





unusual degree of interest in Paris co) 





HANSSA WOMAN (NIGERIA) 


Jacovleff, who acted as painter to 
the mission, succeeded in making 
a very considerable gallery of por- 
traits. A score or more of these 
are now being shown at the Char- 
pentier Gallery in Paris, where 
they have aroused much interest. 
The entire collection was sold after 
the third day of the exhibition 





A NATIVE (BELGIAN ‘CONGO) 


Portrait of a native of Ababoua, in 
Bambili. This is a crayon sketch, of 
which Jacovleff brought back quite a 
number. The artist has here employed 
sepia, pastel and sanguine. An inter- 
esting feature of Jacovleff’s work is the 
great beauty of his draftsmanship. Few 
painters in the world today are more 
meticulous in modeling and anatomy 


A Gallery of African Types—By Alexandre Jacovleff 


The Official Artist of the French Trans-African Mission Brings in Some Portrait Trophies 
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Two Absorbing and Ghostly 


of HERE time,” I said 

to Dorothea, while motoring, “when 

ghosts were the fashion. Now the in- 
fluence of the ghost, especially the vampire 
ghost, is becoming weaker and weaker every- 
where. Scotland and Ireland, two countries 
that once supplied the entire world with them, 
have scen a distinct lessening in their exports. 
The beautiful day of the Gothic castles, 4 /a 
Walter Scott, is no more. Ghosts, reactionary 
by nature, have left Germany in the wake of 
the, landed nobility—in spite of the immense 
and fictitious exploitation that was made of 
ghostly chronicles by the German cinema. 
And if in the United States one should hear 
once more the clanking of chains in the 
middle of the night one might be quite sure 
that it was not caused by any spectre but by a 
Ford returning home late at night. 

“In Asia phantoms are numerous, But they are 
mostly the souls of women who have loved love 
over-much during their lives, and these ghosts 
do not appear except to very young men.” 

“In Europe, they do not wait until they 
die,” observed Dorothea. 

I continued: “Japan had its phantoms—and 
Lafcadio Hearn has turned them marvelously 
to account—but they owe much to the Chinese 
legend. 

“The last ghost has fled from our all too 
material world and the phantoms have taken 
refuge in China, where they may sleep during 
the day and are still free to go abroad at night 
in a country where they are not frightened 
away by electricity, for the arc-light, which 
can make plants grow, chickens hatch and 
roosters crow, has scared the ghosts, who are 
very timid—very provincial in their notions 
and inveterate early-to-beds.” 


once Was a 





BELONG to a generation that does not 

believe in anything, neither in phantoms 
nor in anything else. Dorothea, who is ten 
years younger than I am, belongs to a still more 
immoral generation, because her generation 
pretends to have faith again in all those things 
which we have thrown into the discard, such as 
Jate-Victorian lace work, ships in bottles or 
miracles and things supernatural. Where is 
this mania for antiques and didelots going to 
lead to! When Dorothea greedily insists that I 
tell her ghost stories, it makes me feel as if 
I were an old dotard, sitting in his accustomed 
chimney corner, and not an up-to-date young 
man, driving a motor with a pretty woman by 
his side. 

“I am not a story teller,” I said. “And to 
prove it, I am not going to build up an effective 
climax. Instead I shall start with the one which 
has the best idea. The story might be called 
The Two Peonies. 

“Under the Mongolian dynasty of the 
Yuans, it was a custom to illuminate the streets 
very brightly during the first five nights of the 
first moon. This is the period when the sky, 
at last rid of destructive, thunderous and long 
brewing tempests, is revealed again in clear 
spaces here and there, like a beautiful garment 
freshly ironed out. 


Chinese Phantoms 


VANITY FAIR 


Anecdotes as Related to a Young Lady While Motoring 


By PAUL MORAND 


“Lamps as numerous and of a more reddish 
glow than the stars, big lanterns made from 
the bladders of pigs and embellished with 
large vermilion symbols virtually set the streets 
on fire. All those who had slept or worked 
during the ,day came out to enjoy the night 
air. The children ran about in the dusty 
strects; ladies of quality passed by, hidden in 
their blue chariots; young men and women 
strolled along, enjoying the bright lights. 
One night, about the fifteenth of the year, 
Keng-tzen, a young student by the name of 
K’ido was seated on the verandah in front of 
his door watching the passers-by. He was sad, 
because he had just lost his wife, and he was 
contemplating the solitary life that was await- 
ing him, an old age without children, a funeral 


‘ without relatives. It was past midnight and the 


crowd was dispersing. Suddenly the young 
man espied,a maid-servant carrying a lantern 
which had two peonies painted on the sides 
and which lighted a path for a young girl of 
about seventeen or eighteen years, who was 
dressed in a red wrap which she wore over a 
blue dress. The girl was walking westward. 
In the light of the moon, the young man saw 
that she was very pretty, and his heart caught 
fire. He set out to follow her, then deliber- 
ately passed her to catch a better glimpse of 
her face. The girl noticed it. She turned her 
head, smiled-at the young man and spoke to 
him: 


. we had not promised to 
meet each other, it cannot be mere 
chance which brings us together in the moon- 
ent. .4 

“Young K’iao bowed and answered: 

‘Will you honour my cottage with a visit?’ 

“Without replying, the girl called to the 
servant, who was walking ahead. 

“Come back, Kinn-Li-En,’ she said. ‘Light 
the way for us... 

“The young man took the girl’s hand and 
led her into his home. He asked her where 
she came from and what her name was. 

«J am called Fu-Li-King,’ said she. ‘My 
father was the judge at Hoa-Tshe-U. My 
parents are dead. I have no brothers. I live 
alone with my amah, Kinn-Li-En, in the Hu-Si 
quarter.’ 

“They spent several hours of the night to- 
gether, taking tea and engaging in most affec- 
tionate pursuits. The girl left before the break 
of dawn. In the evening, after dark, she re- 
turned . . . Every night she returned. 

“Shortly after, young K’iao, who had been 
very careful not to tell anyone of his good 
fortune, received a visit from a neighbour. 
The latter confessed to him that, made curious 
by the comings and goings of the girl, he had 
spied on what went on and had peered through 
the slits of the door. There, to his amazement, 
he had seen K’iio—yes, K’iao himself—en- 
gaged in supping and frolicking with a person 
who had on her shoulders a rouged and pow- 
dered death’s head! 

“‘You have been entertaining a corpse,’ 
he said. “Take care, or some disaster will over- 


take you. In time she will consume your living 
spirit, or else some day she will breathe on 
you, and you know that the cold breath of 
the dead kills. . . ’ 

“The young man, in his fright, made up his 
mind to go the very next day and verify the 
information the girl had given him of her 
own accord about herself. According to what 
she had told him he went to the Hu-Si quarter, 
There nobody knew Miss Fu-Li-King. Re. 
turning to his home he passed the famous 
pagoda of Hu-Sinn-Sen. He entered. He 
found an isolated room, decorated in black and 
gold lacquer, and there, on a raised gallery in 
the rear, stood a coffin, one of those temporary 
caskets, without doubt, in which the provincial 
dead await removal to a permanent burial 
place . . . Kido had paid no particular atten- 
tion to it until his eyes suddenly fastened on 
the inscription: Fu-Li-King, daughter of 
Judge Fu, of Hao-Tshe-U. By the side of the 
coffin stood a paper image, such as are used at 
funerals and which symbolize the servants of 
the deceased. The words Kinn-Li-En were 
written on it. That was the name of the 
nurse who on the first evening had accom- 
panied his friend. As a final proof, there was 
a lantern in front of the coffin with two 
peonies painted on it. This last touch con- 
vinced him. 


A 

y We was a student, but he had a 

soldier’s faint heart. He had no sooner 
made his discoveries, than he fled without once 
looking behind him. He hastened to tell his 
neighbour of the misadventure that had be- 
fallen him; that he had indeed been the victim 
of a girl phantom’s amorous attentions. 

“Do not-pass again in front of Hu-Sinn- 
Sen’s pagoda,’ said the neighbour, who was 
somewhat versed in sorcery and such things. 
‘Nail this charm in your alcove, and I am cer- 
tain that you will receive no more nocturnal 
visits.’ 

“He handed K’iao some papers on which he 
had inscribed a Taoistic exorcism. 

“And indeed what the neighbour predicted 
was so. All went well for a month. Neither 
the girl nor her servant appeared again. But 
one evening, having been successful in_ his 
examinations, K’iao, celebrating his promotion 
in the company of some friends, had drunk 
too deeply. He went reeling home, and for- 
got the warnings he had been given. He passed 
in front of the fatal pagoda and found Kinn- 
Li-En, the nursemaid, awaiting him at the 
door. 

“ “My poor dear Mademoiselle has been 
longing for you for a long time,’ she said. And 
she heaped K’iao with tender reproaches. 

“ “Come, let us go in!’ 

“Inebriated, K’ido, the student, followed 
her into the pagoda—through the gallery, ta 
the lacquered room. The girl, all paint and 
powder, was waiting, seated on the coffin. She 
opened her arms to him. 

“You had forgotten me, ungrateful one,’ 
she said to the young man. ‘And I thought 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Ruth St. Denis—On a House-Top in Baluchistan 


HIS picture of Miss St. Denis was taken, in the month of March, in 

Baluchistan, just west of India and south of Afghanistan. It is a fitting 
photograph, for, if ever an American woman reflected the soul of India and 
typified its spirit, that woman is certainly Ruth St. Denis. For twenty years 
she has successfully evoked its spirit for us: perfected herself in its arts, 
its literature and, more particularly, its dances. For the past few months she 
has been appearing in the Orient. In India her success was particularly 
striking, the people of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, and the smaller cities 
having responded enthusiastically to her dances, especially those that were 


native to India. Her warm reception there was perhaps due to the fact that 
the stage in India has retrograded sadly; in sharp contrast to the stage of 
Japan, which has become so sturdy and so necessary a part of the life of the 
Japanese people. Coming, as she did, as a great artist to the Orient, with 
a competent company and elaborate settings, it was not surprising that the 
native audiences felt her power. India in particular loves dancing but, curi- 
ously enough, has produced very few great dancers. Faulty as Miss St. 
Denis’ little sketches might have been, as @xact interpretations of Indian 
life, she still aroused an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm in India 
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How Two Girls Swore 


NE summer evening, on Lake Geneva, 

the two girls swore each other an eternal 

friendship. The oath 
by that “beautiful gesture of the Lord”, Mont 
Blanc. They were seated in a tiny blue-and- 
white striped boat and were drifting idly along 
the lake, letting the oars skim the water as they 
would. They were dressed in the fashion of 
the day—the mode of 1900; and, in their 
white muslin dresses, with pale sashes; their 
hair faintly shadowy, their lovely young faces 
a little eager, a little sad, they made’a charm- 
ing picture 2 /a Whistler—Betty and Claire, 
two girls from the Netherlands, finishing their 
course at school. 

“And,” continued Betty (the fairer of 
the two), “even if we do marry some day, 
we’ll never let it make any difference be- 
tween us—will we, Claire!” 

“I hope it won’t,” answered Claire, 
“but you never can tell, Betty. Anyhow I 
don’t think I will ever marry. I want to 
be free, I want to do just what I like—- 
and one can’t ever do that with a husband 
—Oh! isn’t it glorious out here! [ll 
never, never forget this evening.” 

“Neither will I; oh! Claire, please 
recite something to me-now; I love to hear 
you so; that passage from Verlaine’s 
Sagesse.” 

“Yes? shall I?”—and Claire, coughing 
ever so slightly, folded her hands, fixed 
her eyes on Mont Blanc and commenced 
to recite Verlaine. Just as she had spoken 
the words: Voici mon sang que je mai pas 
versé, a church-bell started to ring. “Good 
gracious!” exclaimed Betty, “that’s nine 
o’clock, and we promised Mademoiselle 
Roche to be back at the landing by nine. 
We must hurry—let’s row, quickly—” 

From the landing they walked back, 
Claire and Betty, together with a dozen 
other young girls, two by two, forming a 
row of couples, led by Mademoiselle 
Roche. The sky, by now, had lost its 
brilliance and had become a strange green- 
ish-blue; a star trembled in the sky. The 
perfume, sharp and sweet, of thousands of 
acacia blossoms, drifted through the air. 

“I love somebody at last,” thought Claire. 

“T have a friend,” thought Betty. 


Their hands joined. 


was witnessed 


II 


EAR the river, in the shade of a chestnut 

tree, a man behind a cart was selling 
lemonade. Claire, from under her red parasol, 
watched him eagerly. “Oh! Dennis!” she 
suddenly exclaimed to the man standing next 
beside her, “do get me some of that stuff to 
drink,—I am dying with thirst.” 

“But, darling,” the man replied, as he 
twirled his little dark moustache, “you wouldn’t 
like it. Why not go back to the hotel and we’ll 
have our tea there on the balcony, and. admire 
Mont Blanc.” ; 

Claire looked up at him, adoringly, “Yes, 
dear, that’s a good idea; let’s go, Call a victoria. 


And Years Passed 


VANITY FAIR 


an Eternal Friendship—and What Befell the Oath 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


I wonder if they still sell those delicious choco- 
late cakes in that little shop opposite the 
station.” 

“What shop?” the man asked, surprised. 

“That little shop; oh—I never told you, did 
I, that I went to school here, that I lived here 
for two years! But it all seems ages ago.” 

“No, you never told me. But, darling, let’s 
go. Here, driver, driver!” 

Then they jolted along the streets of Geneva, 
side by side in the shade of the red parasol ; 
over the bridge, past Pile de Rousseau, that 
immense bouquet floating on the water, and 
then, after awhile, they went back to their hotel. 





J. 8. NEUMANN GALLERIES 


TWO GIRLS 


A painting by Héléne Perdriat, one of the most popular 
Mile. Perdriat is a 
Two Girls, 
come to America 


of the present-day French moderns. 
celebrated specialist in feminine portraiture. 
a well-known work, has recently 


“What are you thinking about?” asked 
the man as he watched Claire, silently staring 
straight ahead. 

She turned her face towards him. “I was,” 
she said, “realizing that I am now a woman of 
thirty, and I was thinking about life and how 
I used to talk about what I was going to do with 
it, how I always said I wanted to be free, free 
to do what I liked, I always said Id never 
marry—and—”’ the man flushed a little, after 
which Claire, checking herself impulsively, put 
a hand on his knee and said: “I won’t say more 
about it—I know it’s foolish of me to talk about 
it. And Betty! I was thinking of Betty. She 
was my dearest friend. Oh! she was so sweet 
and pretty—I’d love to see her again. Oh!, 
dear, I’ve never been so thirsty in my life, do 
hurry the coachman. Do you think that the 
Paris papers will have arrived? 1 am so curious 
to hear the very latest news about Madame 


Caillaux.” (For this was in those days, just 
before the war, when public interest, in France, 
was centered so largely on that lady.) 

But later, much later; after they had dined 
and were back in their room and Claire lingered 
in front of the opened balcony doors, Dennis 
took her in his arms and kissed her and 
whispered, “You don’t feel thirty now do 
you? er 

No, no, not now—but, with her arms around 
his neck, and her mouth on his, her eyes, over 
his shoulder, gazed far out beyond, at the white 
mountain curve of Mont Blanc, a curve as whiie 
as moonlight itself. 


HI 


HE Dutch mail had been brought in 

and Betty, on the verandah of her 
home in Java, lay reading her letters. 
Betty’s figure had, by this time acquired 
Rubensesque proportions and, because of 
the intense heat and because she was 
lazy, she seldom covered herself with 
more than the native women did, a 
white cotton kabaya, fastened at the neck 
with a gold pin, and a colourful sarong, 
straight in its outline and tight around 
the hips. 

As she lay in her hammock, her fect 
bare, her hair parted, a handsome ring 
on each hand, she looked indeed like a 
lady fed daily on the fat of the land. 

In one hand she held a glass of sherry; 
in the other a letter. It was about this 
letter that she lay thinking. The letter 
was from Claire! Such a surprise! She 
hadn’t heard from Claire for six or seven 
years and now, suddenly, Claire had 
written. And what for? For no reason; 
fer no reason whatever, save that she had 
been to Geneva. 

The letter said: “The other day I passed 
our old school near the Jake, and, oh, 
Betty it did bring back to me so much of 
our happy days together! How are you, 
dear: and how do you like it out there in 
Java? Isn’t it frightfully hot? I am en- 
closing a snapshot of myself, and hope to 
receive one in return. I wonder if you have 
changed?” 

It was this snapshot that Betty did not par- 
ticularly like. It showed Claire in some garden 
or other, beautifully dressed in the latest French 
fashion with a lace jabot at the neck and lace 
ruches at the wrists. She was leaning very 
gracefully on a parasol. The. photograph 
showed Claire’s face; not beautiful, hardly even 
pretty, but charmingly chic and ycuthful. 

“Of course,” mused Betty, “I was always 
really the prettier of the two—but now, after 
my having had four babies—and she isn’t even 
married—well, it’s no wonder that she still 
looks like that. How strange that she never 
married, but, of course, she always said she 
wasn’t going to. Well, Claire had always been 
a little strange—even in those far-off days; 
always reciting Verlaine’s poetry and talking 
(Continued on page 114) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame 





JOSEPH URBAN 


Because his stage designs for 
the Ziegfeld Follies were an in- 
estimable aid to the glorification 
of the American girl; because 
in his youth he was an architect 
of distinction; because he is 
chief scenic designer for the 
Metropolitan Opera; because, at 
the age of sixty-four, he has 
returned to architecture and 
finally, because, although an 
Austrian, he has lived and 
worked in America since 1911 


G. C. BERESFORD, LON. 
H. G. WELLS 


Because he is one of the most adroit 
of the modern philosophers; be- 
cause he has written sixty-three 
books since 1895; because he isabest 
seller in England and America; but 
chiefly because his latest novel, The 
World of William Clissold, is 
an analysis of contemporary life 





APEDA 
GEORGE KELLY 


Because he is a brother of Wal- 
ter C. Kelly, known in vaudeville 
as “The Virginia Judge’, and 
“Jack” Kelly, the single scull 
rower ; becausehewrote TheShow- 
Of ; and finally because his play 
Craig’s Wife won the Pulitzer 
Prize for the season of 1925-26 








MORGAN J. O’BRIEN 


Because he was, for twenty 
years, a Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court; because his 
services to the state and country 
have been immeasurable; be- 
cause he is one of the most ex- 
pert of the Senior Golfers; be- 
cause he is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour; and finally 
because, he has recently under- 
taken the chairmanship of the 
newly created Committee on New 
York City Planning and Survey 


EWALD ANDRE DUPONT 


Because he is a former Editor 
of the Berlin liberal daily, the 
Morgenpost, the B. Z. am Mit- 
tag; because he was the first 
motion picture critic in Ger- 
many; because, although only 
thirty-five years old, he is un- 
questionably one of the three 
greatest film directors in the 
world; because he directed the 
remarkable film Variety; and 
finally because he has recently 
arrived in America to direct 
a new featuré motion picture 
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All Around the World 






The Annual Exodus 





Travelogue by FISH 


DESCENDANTS OF ATTILA (Above) 


Hey, hey, for the Summer Travel Bureaus! 
Now is the time for all good Americans to in- 
dulge in trans-Atlantic travel. One of the prime 
points of interest for them is invariably Rome 
(Italy). Above we see the long suffering City, 
being over-run (for the 37th time in history) by 
a horde of barbarians. This time it’s the lads and 
maids of the Kansas State Normal Schoo! 


SUCH DEVILTRY (Below) 


It is the duty of all Americans in Europe to visit 
places that are said to be wicked. That is why 
our Baptists flock to the Hélle, in Vienna, an 
underground cabaret where the food, which is 
hellish, is served by beautiful red devils, with 
tails and everything. One of the features of the 
Hélle is a dance by a young lady (not shown in 
our picture) who has forgotten to bring her costume 
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VANITY FAIR 


With Assorted Americans 


of Our Globe Trotters 










CRATER-SNATCHERS (Left) 


Here we see the Newark Chapter of the American 
Engineers’ Association inspecting Vesuvius, 
and not thinking much of it. ‘For the lava Pete,” 
says intrepid Mr. Brown, balanced on the very 
brink. He begins to wonder about God as he looks 
into the first circle of the crater’s Dantesque Hell. 
Old Vesuvius, a little bored, assumes his foulest 
odor, but does not perform a genuine eruption 


AUX FOLIES-BERGERE (Below) 


There is nothing nicer, abroad, than meeting 
someone who knows all the people you know. 
Only fancy, Mrs. Bemis (of Scarsdale) ran right 
into Mrs. Pettner (of White Plains) at the Folies- 
Bergére—of all places. Of course they had 
so much to say to each other that they paid no 
attention whatever to the lyrics of Mlle. Gavroche, 
which is just as well. Their husbands were wiser 
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THE GARDEN OF ALLAH (Above) 


Now that Abd-el-Krim has promised to be 
a good nomad, Northern Africa is again 
coming into its own. No spot is more 
thoroughly visited than the garden made 
famous by Robert Hichens. Mr. Pilaff, 
of St. Louis, finds it arid and over-rated, 
but Mrs. P. gets a real thrill out of her 
sheik guide who insists upon chanting 
his stuff in his native tongue. The only 
objectors are the semi-concealed spooners 


AT HOME, BUT ABROAD (Below) 


How ironic to think that we are forced to go 
abroad (Paris, in fact) to enjoy the intimate 
charm of our own invention, the American 
Bar! Yet it is true. It is at such bars that 
we find all the nicest Americans. In this 
gathering we see, from L to R, those well- 
known New Yorkers, Murray Hill and Astor 
Park, sipping Gallic Manhattans, while 
Gladys Gettem, a Ziegfeld débutante does a 
balancing act with young Gramercy Schuyler 
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THE LAND O’CAKES (Above) 


The McTavishes, of West Seventy-Second 
Street, New York, have gone the full 
distance in the matter of a summer abroad. 
When Pa McTavish, the well-known roller 
towel baron, discovered that he was a 
lineal descendant of The McTavish of 
Tavish, who used to shave Robert Bruce, 
he rented the ancestral castle of Drumgooglie 
with a complete set of kilts, tartans, sporans, 
cairngorms, claymores, and everything else 


NOW I'M CLEOPATRA (Left) 


Of course that cute little cut-up, June Dar- 
ling of Hollywood, couldn’t miss this chance of 
rehearsing some of the big moments in her 
forthcoming film The Tom-Boy of the Ptolo- 
mies. Her director, Ernest Speevick, is: get- 
ting a series of corking pictures of his: star, 
perched right on the bean of Egypt’s most 
massive ancestor. But hist!, note the sinister 
form of one of the Sahara Camel Corps, shin- 
ning up to arrest her, in the name of Publicity 
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VANITY FAIR 


Seeing Life in Unexpected Places 


An Indian Scientist Discovers Human Characteristics in Plants and - Metals 


An Excursion in Popular Science, by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE cxperimenter’s is acurious and special 

talent. Armed with a tea canister and 

some wire, with silk, a little sealing wax 
and two or three jam pots, Faraday marched 
forth against the mysterious powersof electricity. 
He returned in triumph with their captured 
secrets. It was just a question of suitably juxta- 
posing the wax, the glass jars, the wires. The 
mysterious powers couldn’t help surrendering. 
So simple—if you happened to be Faraday. 

And if you happened to be Sir J. C. Bose, 
it would be so simple, with a little clockwork, 
some needles and filaments, to devise machines 
that would make visible the growth of plants, 
the pulse of their vegetable hearts, the twitch- 
ing of their nerves, the processes of their 
digestion. It would be so simple—though it 
cost even Bose long years of labour to perfect 
his instruments. 

At the Bose Institute in Calcutta, the great 
experimenter himself was our guide. Through 
all an afternoon we followed him from marvel 
to marvel. Ardently and with an enthusiasm, 
with a copiousness of ideas that was almost 
too much for his powers of expression and lett 
him impatiently stammering with the effort 
to clucidate methods, appraise results, unfold 
implications, he expounded them one by one. 
We watched the growth of a plant being traced 
out automatically by a needle on a sheet of 
smoked glass; we saw its sudden, shuddering 
reaction to an electric shock. We watched a 
plant feeding; in the process it was exhaling 
minute quantitics of oxygen. Fach time the 
accumulation of exhaled oxygen reached a 
certain amount, a little bell, like the bell that 
warns you when you are nearly at the end of 
your line of typewriting, automatically rang. 
When the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang 
often and ‘regularly. Shaded, the plant stopped 
feeding; the bell rang only at long intervals, 
or not at all. A drop of stimulant added to 
the water in which the plant was standing set 
the bell wildly tinkling, as though some 
record-breaking typist were at the machine. 
Near it—for the plant was feeding out of 
doors—stood a large tree. Sir J. C. Bose told 
us that it had been brought to the garden from 
a distance. Transplanting is generally fatal to 
a full-grown tree: it dics of shock. So would 
most men if their arms and legs were ampu- 
tated without an anaesthetic. Bose admin- 
istered chloroform. The operation was com- 
pletely successful. Waking, the anaesthetized 
tree immediately took root in its new place 





and flourished. 

But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to 
a plant as to a man. In one of the laboratories 
we were shown the instrument which records 
the beating of a p'ant’s heart. By a system of 
levers, similar in principle to that with which 
the self-recording barometer has made us 
familiar, but enormously more delicate and 
sensitive, the minute pulsations which occur 
in the layer of tissue immediately beneath the 
outer rind of the stem are magnified—liter- 
ally millions of times—and recorded auto- 
matically in a dotted graph on a moving shect 
of smoked glass. Bose’s instruments have made 


visible things that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to see, even with the aid of the mest 
powerful microscope. The normal vegetable 
“heart beat”, as we saw it recording itself, 
point by point, on the moving plate, is very 
slow. It must take the best part of a minute for 
the pulsating tissue to pass from maximum 
contraction to maximum expansion. But a 





CuINEDINST 


SIR J. C. BOSE 


A recent portrait of Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose, head of the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta. Sir J. C. Bose has attracted 
much attention in the scientific world 
by his experiments proving that plants 
and metals have distinctly human traits 


grain of caffeine or of camphor affects the 
plant’s heart in exactly the same way as it! 
affects the heart of an animal. The stimulant 
was added to the plant’s water, and almost im- 
mediately the undulations of the graph 
lengthened out under our eyes and, at the same 
time, came closer together: the pulse of the 
plant’s heart had become more violent and 
more rapid. After the pick-me-up we admin- 
istered poison. A mortal dose of chloroform 
was dropped into the water. The graph became 
the record of a death agony. As the poison 
paralysed the “heart”, the ups and downs of 
the graph flattened out into a horizontal line 
half way between the extremes of undulation. 
But so long as any life remained in the plant, 
this medial line did not run level, but was 
jagged with sharp irregular ups and downs 
that represented in a visible symbol the spasms 
of a murdered creature desperately struggling 
for life. After a little while, there were no 
more ups and downs. The line of dots was 
quite straight. The plant was dead. 

The spectacle of a dying animal affects us 
painfully; we can see its struggles and, sympa- 
thetically, feel something of its pain. The un- 
seen agony of a plant leaves us indifferent. To 
a being with eyes a million times more sensi- 


tive than ours, the struggles of a dying plant 
would be visible and therefore distressing, 
Bose’s instrument endows us with this more 
than microscopical acuteness of vision. The 
poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us, 
Its last moments are so distressingly like those 
of a man, that we are shocked by the newly 
revealed spectacle of them into a hitherto un 
felt sympathy. 

Sensitive souls, whom a visit to the slaughter 
house has converted to vegetarianism, will be 
well advised, if they do not want to have their 
menu still further reduced, to keep clear of 
the Bose Institute. After watching the murder 
of 4 plant, they will probably want to confine 
themselves to a strictly mineral dict. But the 
new self-denial would be as vain as the old, 
The ostrich, the sword swallower, the glass 
eating fakir are as cannibalistic as the fre- 
quenters of chop houses, take life as fatally 
as do the vegetarians. Bose’s earlicr rescarches 
on metals—research which shows that metals 
respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue and 
react to poisons very much as living vegetable 


and animal organisms do—have deprived the 


conscientious practitioners of ahimsa of their 
last hope. They must be cannibals, for the 
simple reason that everything, including the 
“inanimate’’, is alive. 

This last assertion may seem—such is the 
strength of inveterate prejudice—absurd and 
impossible. But a little thought is enough to 
show that it is, on the contrary, an assertion of 
what is @ priori probable. Life exists. Even 
the most strict and puritanical physicists are 
compelled, albeit grudgingly, to -admit the 
horridly disquieting fact. Life exists, mani- 
festly, in a small part of the world we know. 
tow did it get there? There are two possible 
answers. Either it was, at a given moment, sud- 
denly introduced into a hitherto completely 
inanimate world from outside and by a kind 
of miracle. Or else it was, with consciousnes;, 
inherent in the ultimate particles of matter 
and, from being latent, gradually extrinsicated 
itself in ever increasingly complicated and 
perfect forms. In the present state of knowl- 
edge—or ignorance, put it how you will— 
the second answer seems the more likely to be 
correct. If it is correct, then one might expect 
that, within limits, inanimate matter would 
behave in the same way as docs matter which 
is admittedly animate. Bose has shown that it 
does. It reacts to stimuli, it suffers fatigue, it 
can be killed. There is nothing in this that 
should astonish us. If the conclusion shocks 
our sense of fitness, that is only duc to the fac 
that we have, through generations, made a habit 
of regarding matter as something dead; a Jump 
that can be moved and whose only real attribute 
is extension. Motion and extension are easily 
measured and can be subjected to mathematical 
treatment. Life, especially in its higher, con- 
scious forms, cannot. To deny life to matter 
and concentrate only on its measurable qualities 
was a sound policy that paid by results, No 
wonder we made a habit of it. Habits easily 
become a part of us. We take them for granted, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Recently Completed Ibanez’s “The Torrenr’’ 





A Visiting Screen Star 


A Study of the Young Swedish Actress Who Has 
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New York of the Future 


A Prophetic Glimpse by Hugh Ferriss at the Topless Towers of Marvellous Manhattan 


NCE more Hugh Ferriss dips his prophetic pen in the inkwell of the Future 

and shows us the logical development of our sky-scraping city, influenced by 
the latest thing in zoning laws. He has chosen a point of view, of fifty years hence, 
midway between earth and sky at the hour when the city lights flood upward 
from the canyons fifty stories below. It is interesting to note the emphasis he 
places on strong vertical lines, the upshooting ribs of masonry which cover and 
yet express the steel bones of the buildings. This is real Architecture, vital, 
imaginative and beautiful. Along such lines as this America is already creating 


a 


an architectural style of its own, so much co that we are prone to accept, as 2 
matter-of-course, what Europe always applauds as extraordinary. The towered 
effect of the future city will not be its only development. Horizontal lines 
will be added to the composition, not only by bridges connecting the elements 
of a single building but also by aerial thoroughfares for pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic, at levels far above the madding crowds which now make our traffic such 
a problem. On huge flat roofs will be parking spaces for automobiles... and air- 
planes! From sub-way to sky-way we shall have a new and marvellous Manhattan 
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Their Advantage as Alternatives to No-Trumpers on Bad Suit Distributions 


OOD bridge players have always been 
willing to bid four-card minor suits, 
clubs or diamonds, if they measure 

up to the modern rule of four tricks in the 
suit, or in the whole hand, counted on the 
double-valuation system. This bid has always 
been limited to the dealer, or to the second 
hand if the dealer passes. Minor suits are not 
bid with any idea of insisting on them for the 
trump, unless the player is willing to bid four 
or five, but rather to show the partner that 
there is more than average strength in the hand 
so far as trick-taking is concerned, and the 
old rule still holds: Minor suits offer assist- 
ance; major suits ask for it. 

Here are two interesting examples of four- 
card minor-suit bids, both played in important 
duplicate games: 


9 Q 10 8 6 9 106 § 2 
aA * AK 62 B *® K64 

> 10872 © AQ 10 3 

ill @ 43 


On A, the only player who started with a 
club bid was E. V. Shepard, the author of 
several books on auction bridge. His adver- 
saries went to five spades over his partner’s five 
hearts and the club lead set the contract two 
tricks. Every other pair in the room lost a 
grand slam in spades, as the opening lead was 
a heart. 

On B, the only player that bid a diamond as 
dealer got a diamond lead against a contract 
to make three spades, doubled and redoubled, 
and set the contract one trick. Every other 
table made four spades. 

Some of our advanced players have long 
been in the habit of bidding four-card major 
suits, but it is only lately that the bid has 
become gencrally known to the great mass of 
bridge players. This is undoubtedly due to the 
example set by original players like Mr. Eli 
Culbertson, who was the first to insist on the 
importance of considering the gemeral suit 
distribution of the hand as a whole, rather than 
the high cards in any particular suit. His 
theory was fully pa in the January, 
1923, number of this magazine. 


SUIT OR NO-TRUMPS? 


NE of the first results of the introduction 

of bidding on suit distribution was that 
it called attention to the weakness of such no- 
trump bids as those in which there was more 
than one suit of only two cards; or singletons, 
or a wholly missing suit. This restricted the 
average no-trump bid to one of three suit dis- 
tributions: 


45.3" 3 4432 bess 2 


The distribution 5 4 2 2 is classed as a 
border-line no-trumper, and at least one of the 
short suits should be headed by a sure trick, 
ace, or both king and queen, the five-card 
minor suit not promising as good a chance for 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all seven of these tricks. How do they 


get them? Solutjon in the October number 











game as no-trumps. The same is true, in less 
degree, of the 6 3 2 2 distribution, in case 
the minor suit of six cards does not promise 
game. If both the short suits are stopped, no- 
trumps is the better bid. Here are examples: 


9 AQ Vv 64 

C #QJ 1042 ph #AKQ842 
Or Ay 10v4! OP AY6 2 
@ A 3 @As 


It would be unwise to waste either of these 
on a club bid, which would almost certainly 
be left in, as the average of two tricks in the 
dummy will not reach game in clubs, while it 
would at no-trumps. 

As the five distributions given above are 
more common than any others, and comprise 
nearly two-thirds of all the hands held by a 
dealer, or by second hand if the dealer passes, 
(637 out of every 1,000 by calculation) we get 
down to a choice between bidding a suit or no- 
trumps, provided the hand as a whole is strong 
enough for a no-trumper, with three suits 
stopped. 

The rule now. generally followed seems to 
be that if there is no five-card major suit and 
only one short suit (two cards) there is no 
necessity to prefer a four-card major suit to 
a no-trumper, unless the major suit contains at 
least three high honours. If there are two 
short suits of two cards only, both safely 
stopped, the same rule applies. If they are not 
both stopped, bid the suit. 


Here are two hands in which there might 
be some doubt in the bidder’s mind: 


VA K 4 3 YA K 4 3 
es 3 on 

= ®o KJ 104 F © K J 104 3 
@ 76 @76 


In E no one can find fault with either bid, 
hearts or no-trump; but in F, with only one 
stopper for the two short suits, the heart is 
the better bid. If partner denies the hearts 
with spade, then this is a no-trumper. If the 
adversaries bid spades, the best defence has 
been indicated. 

If the suit distribution is unfavourable for 
no-trumps, the choice between a four-card 
major suit and a five-card minor should be in 
favour of the major suit if it is headed by what 
would be rated as three tricks on the double- 
valuation system; that is, not weaker than 
A J 10, as A Q is more of a border-line bid. 


9 Ka 9 A432 
qg PETI53 we #2 

© 62 6A 6-9 9 ¢ 

@AJi04 @ AQ 


G is too good for a club and bad suit dis- 
tribution for no-trumps, but is a sound spade 
bid. H is too weak in hearts for a four-card 
bid, and too good to waste on diamonds. With 
one short suit safely stopped, bid no-trump. 

As an example of the change that the trans- 
position of one or two smal] cards may make in 
the selection of a bid, take these examples: 


a YVAJi02 

@kKQ ~ 2 6.9 3 
J a K 0 4 

@® A32 ads a me 


N J, the distribution is excellent for a no- 

trumper, and there is no objection to the 
heart bid. No one can dogmatize that either bid 
is better than the other. In K, on the other 
hand, the singleton is a danger signal, although 
it would not have been so regarded a few years 
ago, and the heart is better than clubs. 


FOUR-CARD SUIT OR PASS: 


The modern system of bidding four-card 
suits in preference to no-trumps on cer- 
tain types of hands has led to bidding four- 
card major suits on many hands which have no 
pretensions to being no-trumpers, and which 
would have been passed up without a bid by 
the majority of bridge players before suit dis- 
tribution was studied. 

These modern bids are still governed by the 
qualification that was published in connection 
with all four-card suit bids fifteen years ago: 
“Any deficiency in high cards or length must 
be made up for by winning cards in other 
These are still called “compensating 
tricks”, as they were then. 

It is now generally conceded that if one has 
any five-card suit headed by two sure tricks, 
such as ace-king; ace-queen-jack; or king- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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ROBERT DE FLERS 
Like most Gallic writers 
for the stage Robert de 
Flers is exclusively a 
collaborator. He first 
worked with Francois de 
Caillavet and now he 
shares his labours with 
Francis de Croisset. Best 
known to America by 
The King, a ribald farce 
in which Leo Dietrich- 
stein once played, he is 
also an editor of Le Fi- 
garo, and a politician of 
chauvinistic persuasion 








The Popular Playwrights of Paris 





CONTINENTAL FEATURES 


A Group of Gallic Dramatists Whose Plays 


Are Known Beyond the Frontiers of France 


MARCEL GERBIDON 
The inveterate and inseparable 
boulevardiers, Armond and Ger- 
bidon, glorify the Parisian demi- 
monde, professionally and profita- 
bly. The keen wit of Gerbidon 
was evidenced in The Gold Fish 


TRISTAN BERNARD 
Dean of the slap-stick humorists, 
Tristan Bernard looks like and is, 
the proverbial Frenchman. His 
hilarious comedies, of which the 
most celebrated is Le Petit Café, 
have won him a great reputation 


VANITY FAIR 


PAUL GERALDY 
Three of Paul Geraldy’s 
fragile comedies, The 
Nest, To Love, and She 
Had To Know, were 
sponsored here by Grace 
George, star and trans- 
lator of the last two. 
Always popular asa play- 
wright, Geraldy became a 
best-seller with his vol- 
ume of verse, Toi et Moi, 
in which he retains his 
intimate charm and loses 
some of his theatrical 
and provocative cynicism 








ALFRED SAVOIR 


Being a typical Parisian, Alfred 
Savoir is, of course, a Pole. This 
fertile farceur has become famous 
in these parts as a concoctor of 
star parts in such successes as 
Blue Beard’s Eighth Wife and The 
Grand Duchess and the Waiter 
for Ina Claire and Elsie Ferguson 





HENRI DUVERNOIS 


Author of Embers, made from his Aprés I'A- 
mour, which marked Henry Miller’s last 
appearance in New York, Henri Duvernois 
is also a bibliophile and a novelist of note 


JEAN SARMENT 
Few Americans have heard of Jean 
Sarment, a recent discovery of the 
continental connoisseurs, and an 
ardent disciple of Freud. The 
Shadow Fisher, the play which 
made him a leader of the young 
intellectuals, introduces psycho- 
analysis as a dramatic force 


ayy cere Rane 
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Notes on European Motoring 


Motorists Again Turn to Racing and a New World’s Record Is Established 


HE principal event which has aroused 

European interest during the past month 

in automotive circles has been the aston- 
hing feat achieved by J. G. Parry Thomas, 
the racing driver, in reaching an official speed 
of over 178 miles an hour. The car upon 
which he accomplished this terrific 
speed (which easily shatters the 
previous world’s record) is a 400 
hp. racing car, most of which was 
designed by himself, Its engine is 
a twelve-cylinder, fitted with four 
carburettors, and its thirst requires a 
gallon of gasolene for every four 
miles. The flying mile was covered 
at 172 m.p.h, 20 m.p.h. faster than 
the previous world record. 

The trial. was carried out on the 
Beach at Pendine, which was flooded 
here and there. A spectator de- 
sribed the start as follows: 

“When the car sped away, all 
that you could see from the rear was 
a traveling water spout; but you 
could get a good impression of speed 
by watching the crowd. So fast was 
the speed of the car that the heads 
of those trying to follow its course 
tuned with a jerky motion. The monster 
zig-zagged like a streak of lightning.” 

During part of the trial, Thomas drove with 
one hand only, owing to his having to maintain 
the fuel pressure with the hand pump. 
Thomas is confident that he will be able to add 
just those two miles more, which will give him 
aspeed of three miles a minute. 

There has been an interesting show of the 
cars of all nations at Milan, the leading French 
firms, one American, three Germans, some 
Austrians and one English, being represented. 
Those responsible for the show maintain that 
they exhibited the greatest mechanical novelty 
produced in Europe for many years. This was 
the twelve-cylinder 1100 c.c. front-wheel 
drive Itala, which has cylinders measuring no 
more across than a liqueur glass, and having a 
cubic content of even less. 

Another interesting produc- 
tion of last month is the farm 
tractor built by W. R. Morris, 
which is easily convertible into 
aone man tank. It is stated 
that the Army are interested in 
this vehicle as, in addition to 
being able to travel over any 
kind of broken country such as 
trenches and ditches, it will also 
put up a speed of 30 miles an 
hour on grass, 

Hungary has also contributed 
something new to the list of 
noveltics in Europe in the 
shape of the Fejes car, an ex- 
tremely interesting attempt on 
the ideal of £100 passenger 
car, A four cylinder motor is 
asmall one, having a cubic con- 
tent of only 1250 c.c. but the 
unladed weight of the entire 





ularity with every season. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


car is only half a ton. Very original methods 
of construction have been employed, and | 
have no doubt that we shall hear a good deal 
more about this car in the near future. It 
underwent an official trial under the auspices 
of the Royal Automobile Club at Brooklands, 





ENGLISH DAIMLER 


The body on this runabout is a type that is increasing in pop- 
Note the stream line at the rear 
which is also appearing in some of the latest American cars 


where it achieved a speed of just under 60 
miles an hour, over the measured half mile, 
and climbed a famous test hill which has a 
gradient of 25 per cent, from a standing start, 
in low at nearly 15 miles an hour. It then 
covered a distance of 52 miles at an average 
speed of 5114 miles an hour. Its fuel con- 
sumption worked out at over 40 miles to the 
gallon. 

From France comes a novelty also, in the 
shape of a four passenger two door sedan, 
weighing under 5 cwt., which is being pro- 
duced at a competitive price on production 
lines by the Voisin company, Aluminium is 
used in place of shect steel or fabric leather. 
The principal feature of the body apart 
from its extraordinary lightness is the careful 
distribution of weight. The passengers in 





DAIMLER SEDAN 


On a six-cylinder 70 h. p. Daimler, an interesting two-door sedan body 
finished in natural wood finish has recently been supplied to the Mar- 
quess of Queensbury. This is becoming a popular type of body abroad 


the rear seat are well ahead of the rear axle. 

The Voisin company has also produced a 
double reduction gear for application to the 
12/40 h.p. model, in order that heavy loads 
of passengers and luggage may be carried over 
the steepest roads. Normally there are only 
three gears in the Voisin box, but 
with this new reduction gear the 
driver has practically six speeds. In 
effect, the device resembles that used 
before the war by Cadillac. 

Italy is about to change the rule 
of the road. At present the general 
rule in the country is to keep to the 
right and overtake on the left, ex- 
cept in certain towns, where the 
rule is reversed. The proposal now 
is to make the right hand rule uni- 
versal. In view of this it may be of 
interest to Americans touring on the 
continent this summer, to know 
what rules the various countries have 
adopted. The right hand rule ob- 
tains in Algeria, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Lux-: 
emburg, Morocco, Norway, Poland, 
Roumania, Russia, Serbia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Tunisia, while the 
left-hand rule of the road is followed in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, 
Croatia, and Slovenia. 

The biggest motor race track in the world 
is now in process of construction in Germany, 
not far from Cologne, over 17 miles round, 
with many corners and a number of severe 
gradients, says The Motor. The width of the 
track will measure at least 26 feet with an 
extra allowance on each side, so that the total 
breadth will be about 30 feet at the mini- 
mum. Every 200 yards round the course re- 
cesses will be constructed in which cars that 
have broken down in’ the course of a race mv 
be placed out of the way. 

The plans for the course have been elabor- 
ated so as to allow the use of three courses 
differing in size as well as in 
degrees of difficulty they pre- 
sent. The large course has a 
length of 17.39 miles, the me- 
dium course, which is a part 
of the larger one, about 13.6 
miles, and the smaller has a Jap 
distance of about 5.6 miles. 

A special testing course is 
being built, the steepest gradi- 
ent of which amounts in places 
to 17 per cent. (1 in 6). This 
can be increased to 25 per cent. 
(1 in 4) if it is later found 
necessary. The steepest descent 
measures 1 in 9. This will 
make it possible to have almost 
Alpine trials on the course. At 
the start and finish there will be 
absolutely level stretches well 
over a kilometre long on which 
international short-distance rece 
ords can be attempted. 
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Smart Town Cars Are Triumphs 









The Custom-Built Body Is Designed For Beauty and 


Illustrations by 
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% PACKARD 


The small Packard Six, with a town 
car body by Holbrook, also con- 
structed along the classical lines 
of the old brougham, painted a 
maroon colour, lined with buff cloth 
and kept with well whitened tires, 
is one of the fashionable cars often 
seen on the streets of New York 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


Brewster thinks that the smartest town car for a woman’s use 
should follow the classical lines of the old horse-drawn brougham 
and should be finished in glossy black with buff cloth lining and 
upholstery. This is the only type of car today which should be 
manned by a chauffeur and footman on the box, and it is a vehicle 
essentially designed for a woman’s use; especially an elderly woman 





CADILLAC 


This town car body is built by Locke, on a Cadillac 
chassis, and it will be noted that the graceful curve 
from the windshield to the end of the body, in keep- 
ing with the long sweep of the fenders, is a rather 
new and different note in design, and a pleasing one 




















ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


A body by Fleetwood for the Isotta 
Fraschini chassis is constructed 
along the latest lines of the con- 
vertible town car which is so made 
that the section over the driver’s 
seat may be opened or closed at 
will, giving the car the appearance 
of either the regulation town car 
or else the inside-drive limousine 
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of the Carriage-Builder’s Art 







Comfort Far Excelling That of the Old Carriage 


LAURENCE FELLOWS 


PIERCE-ARROW (Below) Cope 
At a glance one can distinguish the 
Pierce-Arrow from other town cars, 
by the unique situation of the lamps 
on the fenders and the simplicity of 
design of the body, which is carried 
out in a very dignified manner, ad- 
hering wherever it is possible to 
the beauty of the straight line 


FELLOW 



















RENAULT 


Renault suggests a town car for the fashionable woman which as 
nearly as possible resembles the horse-drawn brougham of other 
days, with its carriage lamps and graceful curving fender ending in a 
covered step which opens automatically with the door. Notice 
that there is no running-board and no windshield in front of the 
driver, though protection from the weather may be easily arranged 








LINCOLN 


The beautiful, powerful looking Lincoln for town 
use has a brougham body by Dietrich, which is also 
very classical in design, but in this instance the lines 
of the body fit in particularly -well with the feeling 
of great power and speed that the big chassis gives 















































MINERVA 


A Minerva town car, painted in 
light colours, shows a very interest- 
ing arrangement of glass screens to 
form a protection for the driver’s 
seat, which has a disappearing hood 
that may be used with or without 
the glass panels, or completely done 
away with so as to give it the ap- 
Pearance of a brougham town car 
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A RIDING PARTY AT THE MEADOW BROOK COUNTRY CLUB, LONG ISLAND 


The equestrienne at the left who is celebrating “‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week” wears a habit with a new and smart com- 
bination of colours—Oxford-grey coat, black derby, black boots, 
and breeches in a red-brown shade, the shade described as 
“tan” in England and “brick” in America; from Bernard 
Weatherill. The mounted figure in the centre maintains the 
regulation traditions in the lines of her side-saddle habit, but 
makes the smart departure of selecting navy-blue for its 


The well-dressed spectator who prefers to take her riding 
in her motor-car wears a beige suéde coat of skillful cut with 
beaver collar and cuffs; from Bonwit Teller. The young 
person upon the step of the motor will not join the hunt, 
both because of her youth and her costume, for her outfit, 
which consists of jodhpurs and a tweed coat, is correct for 
“larking’’ about the countryside, rather than formal riding; 
from Nardi. The astride habit illustrated at the right has 


ln 








colour, instead of the usual more sombre hues affected by the prestige of royal favour, for its original was designed 
American horsewomen. This habit is of whipcord. The coat for the Duchess of York by Busvine of London. It is of 
has a two-button front and two-button sleeves; from Hertz tan tweed with a large overplaid design; from Bonwit Teller 


The Well-Dressed Woman on Horseback 


ee a ee a ae 


Following the Hounds, “Larking’’ Over the Countryside, or Riding Across the 


Dude Ranch—the Woman of the World Has a Perfect Outfit for Any Occasion 
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DRAWINGS BY FREDERICK CHAPMAN 


AT VALLEY RANCH IN WYOMING 


The smart sportswoman on the dude ranch keeps 
her costume rigorously simple. The coat on the 
rider who has just dismounted owes its importance 
to its fabric—imported sun-proof cloth for mid- 
summer and bramble-proof tweed for autumn—and 
its practical extension pockets; from Bernard 
Weatherill. The young woman who has been prac- 
tising her shots at a target wears a Norfolk suit of 
gabardine with a brief skirt. This is the type of 
costume that a few of the most correctly dressed 
women still include in their wardrobes which are 
otherwise, in the most masculine manner; from Nardi 











RIDING MADE SAFE FOR AUTOCRACY 


If a woman rider like the Prince of Wales falls 
from her horse occasionally, this cork-lined derby 
will be an important factor in preventing anything 
more serious than her vanity from being wounded. 
Hat guard and hunting-veil are necessary accessories 
for those feminine riders who hunt often; from Hertz 


FROM OLD ENGLISH STOCK 


This white piqué stock—which is much wider than 
the average—was copied from an old English hunting 
stock. It is a markedly chic and distinctive acces- 
sory to a habit. The gold hunting-crop pin is worn 
slanted upwards, with the head down, in the approved 
fashion for the well-equipped huntress; from Hertz 





A BOLD FRONT 


Horsewomen who have become 
adept in appropriating the 
best of the masculine mode 
for themselves go to their 
husband’s or father’s shirt 
maker, where they have strict- 
ly masculine shirts, varied 
only by the lowering of the 
stiff collar, made to their 
order in finely striped material. 
The striped flannel tie is for 
ranch riding; Doyle and Black 























WHAT BOOTS IT 


Should these be mistaken for 
a air of Congress gaiters, 
let it be explained that they 
are in reality the best solution 
of the right shoe to be worn 
with jodhpurs. Elastic inserts 
instead of straps are very 
practical with the long trou- 
sers; from Nardi. For week- 
ends, this folding jack with its 
flat surface proves very valu- 
able; from Bernard Weatherill 


























SOFT HATS 


The soft felt hat battered almost beyond 
recognition into a shape never conceived 
by hat manufacturers, is an important 
adjunct to the undergraduate at Harvard 








CAPS 


The vogue of the cap is supreme at Yale. 
Closely resembling the English school 
cap, it is perhaps the most distinctive 
part of the typical Yale man’s turnout 











VANITY FAIR 


AT PRINCETON 


On those occasions when 
he comes into town, the 
Princeton student is usu- 
ally seen wearing a lounge 
suit of a conservative cut 





What the College Man Really Wears 


With an Introductory Note on So-called “Collegiate”? Clothes 


OR some time Vamity Fair has been 

interested in the distinctive note achieved 

in dress by a certain flamboyant type of 
American youth, seen everywhere and origi- 
nating, apparently, from nowhere in particular. 
Certainly, the sartorial practices of these 
younger men could not in any way be recon- 
ciled with American standards of good taste. 
This type of youth, curiously enough, is com- 
monly termed “collegiate.” 

In an endeavour to find out if this 
“collegiate” type were representa- 
tive of college students in general, 
Vanity Fair made a survey this 
Spring of the clothes worn at the 
three leading universities, Yale, Har- ee 
vard and Princeton. As a result of 
this investigation it may be stated 
with authority that the so called 
“collegiate” youth has absolutely no 
connection nor anything in common 
with the college man. With the ex- 
ception of certain characteristics of 
dress which have to do with long- 
established traditions of the various 





THE FRESHMAN 


universities, and which are confined A black skull cap and 
the college grounds, the college 3 Diack tie are the out: 
to the college g s, Une ¢ 5° ward visible signs of 


Sagging socks, the above-mentioned broad, 
blunt, square-toed shoes and a felt hat of the 
snap brim variety (quite incorrect, by the way, 
for town wear) sometimes battered, but al- 
ways worn well down over the nose, complete 
the characterisitc features of the ensemble of 
the “collegiate” young man. 

Considerable revenue must be derived from 
velling such clothes, because so many of them 
are seen about, and we think that 
the retail clothiers and haberdashers 
are largely responsible for a popu- 
larity gained under false pretenses. 
In his eagerness to surround his 
youthful customer with the aura of 
what he considers appropriate for 
college wear, regardless of whether 
his poor victim is in college or not, 
the shopkeeper of Main Street has 
foisted upon the unsuspecting youth 
of the country a style of dressing 
which falls lamentably short of its 
well-meant purpose and which has 
succeeded only in making the mis- 
guided young man look ridiculous. 

Vanity Fair (and its staff artist) 
on their recent visit to Yale, Har- 


man, at least in Yale, Harvard and the Princeton Freshman vard and Princeton, established be- 


Princeton, is notable for his fre- 
quently smart but always conservative dress. 
The outstanding characteristic of the garo 
falsely termed “collegiate” is in the cut of the 
trousers, which are technically known as Ox- 
ford bags. The way they bag around the 
ankles, all but smothering the crude but gen- 
crous square-toed shoes, is a subject about which 
much might be written. There is very little shoe 
visible at all because the back cuff of the trousers 
rests so loosely upon the ground that the sagging 
super-structure seems in imminent danger of 
falling down completely. These strange trou- 
sers are usually made of a grey material which, 
when they are viewed from the rear, com- 
pletes the illusion of a departing elephant. 


yond a doubt the fact that the 
curious “collegiate” species in question has 
absolutely nothing to do with college. It is 
simply trying in its own peculiar way to look 
“collegiate”, with merely ludicrous results. 
Vanity Fair proceeds herewith to report, au- 
thentically, on the clothes that are actually 
worn in college and in town by the well-bred 
young American college man. 


PRINCETON 


The first port of call was Princeton, so 
pleasantly situated amid the fields, with the 
Orange Mountains, in the background, pro- 
viding just the right setting for this campus, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 












Inevitably it is the accompaniment of distinction— its expression and its 
prerogative. In homes where such standards prevail, the selection of 
Campbell's Soup is not so much an endorsement as a plain indication of a 
fact—that Campbell's chefs surpass all others in the fine art of soup-making. 


With what subtle skill they blend their Ox Tail Soup, with its meaty, 
marrowy ox tail joints, nourishing cereals, fresh herbs and dainty condi- 
ments! A masterpiece in soup-making. 


og ! CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY “f° 7) 
—— CAMDEN. N WS A 





LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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KNICKERS 
Knickers may be worn only by Juniors 
and Seniors at Princeton and sweaters 
displaying letters or numerals are worn, 
ordinarily, with the insignia turned in 








THE “BEER” SUIT 
The young men seen around the Princeton 
Campus wearing white denim overalls and 
jackets are not really plasterers, or even 
masons but members of the Senior Class 
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LOUNGE SUITS 


lt is not unusual for college men to 
patronize the leading custom tailors of 
New York. The double-breasted lounge 
jacket is worn at Yale and Harvard 


with its old world charm. Quite in keeping 
with the character of these surroundings, the 
undergraduatcs of Princeton, we found, were 
dressed for the most part in typical country 
clothes. Suits of homespun and tweed and 
unfinished worsteds and cheviots were worn 
practically to the exclusion of any other ma- 
terial, and in shades of tan and grey, becauze 
country roads are dusty, and your practical- 
minded college youth realizes that these colours 
are more appropriate than the darker colours of 
blue and grey. Nor was the cut of the suits 
such as to attract unusual attention. Two- 
and three-button single-breasted sack coats were 
more in evidence than double-breasted jackets, 
and “Oxford Bag” trousers were conspicuovs 
by their complete absence. Trousers were cut 
on the wide side and were gencrous in their 
fullness, but in no wise could they be called 
extreme, and were only long enough to “break” 
a trifle at the instep. Of course, cuffed trousers 
should not break on, but should hang just 
short of, the instep. 

The mention of country clothes, or 
clothes as they are so frequently called, at 
once brings to mind a man dressed in a gaudy 
sweater, plus fours and equally gaudy golf hose. 
But at Princeton knickers were not so much in 
evidence, nor was the Fair Isle type of sweater 
featured. This is due to the fact that among 
the choice traditions of the college is sobriety, 
and only the Juniors and the Seniors are per- 
mitted to wear knickers. Another interesting 
custem, of the Freshman Class at Princeton, is 
the wearing of a little black skull cap, poised, 
rakishly, somewhere on the head—the further 
away from the forehead the better—and the 
black tie. 

One of the prerogatives of the Senior at 
Princeton is the “beer” suit. These suits are 
nothing more nor less than overalls and jackets 
made of white denim. They are the same as 
the outfits worn by plasterers and masons. 
They make their appearance in the early spring, 


“ 


‘sports” 


SOFT SHIRTS 


The popularity of the soft white shirt 
with collar attached is universal in 
college circles, and when the ends of 
the collar are not buttoned a pin is worn 


and are worn only by members of the grad- 


uating class. Each year the back of the jacket 
of the “beer” suit has stenciled on it a draw- 
ing depicting some incident of college interest, 


These ‘‘beer” suits are never Jaundered, ard 


by commencement time this is evident, 
HARVARD 


Here we found that comfort was the keynote 
of the students’ dress even though it did not 
extend to the wearing of knickers, which was 
quite at variance with the impression that shop- 
keepers give us that all college men wear 
knickers on any and all occasions. Knickers 
were scen but, unlike Princeton, there is no 
custom limiting their use to any one particular 
class. At Harvard, as at Yale, the men wearing 
knickers did so because it was their intention 
to play golf some time during the day and it 
was only natural to wear them until after they 
had returned from the golf course. At Harvard 
the typical dress of the undergraduate was the 
single-breasted two and three button suit with 
normal shoulders and a straight back, soft white 
shirts with collar attached, and knitted club 
ties. Brogue shoes and crépe soled or rubber 
soled shoes with a saddle of contrasting leather 
were greatly in evidence. The one outstanding 
feature of the Harvard undergraduate’s dress 
was his hat, which was generally of the soft 
felt variety, but bent and twisted and folded 
almost out of recognition. Apparently new 
soft hats at Harvard are saved for town wear 
and when a new hat is purchased the old “best” 
hat is at once subjected to a cruel and inhumsn 
treatment which promptly robs it of its bloom 
of youth and makes it look quite prematurely 
ancient and worn. Such is the general affection 
for these battered hats that any number of men 
in the Graduate School proudly boast of the 
fact that their favourite hats are the same ones 
in which they entered the freshman class five 
vears before. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Simple in outline, with lovely decoration, you 
never will tire of King. Albert’s beauty. After 
years of association its charm is always new. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you King 
Albert as well as other creations by the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. @WQ@® NEW YORK,N. Y. 


AMERICA'S - LEADING: SILVERSMITHS FOR:-OVER:90-YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


KING ALBERT —4y the Master Craftsmen 

















AxBerT Scuou, for 20 
years a Gorham Master 
Craftsman at the Durgin 
Division, Concord, N. H., 
finishing a King Albert 
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KING ALBERT 
PATTERN 
in Sterling Silver 
Tea Spoons 6 for $9.50 


Dessert Knives 6 for 20.00 
Dessert Forks 6 for 20.00 
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“T’ll read the others later” 


What is there about this letter that 


she singles it out? 


The writing is unfamiliar. The postmark 
tells nothing. This is no expected missive. 

And yet there is a dignified friendliness 
about it that wins you—at once. 

The strength, richness, and dignity of 
Old Hampshire Stationery lure eyes and 
fingers—and create an unmistakable im- 
pression of good taste. Letters on such 
stationery are not lightly set aside. 

Bond and Vellum finishes, in Old 
Hampshire Stationery, are correct for 
social correspondence. 

Ask your stationer, engraver or depart. 
ment store to show them to you. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Fine Stationery Department 


PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Old Hampshire Siationery 


Made in three distinctive finishes 
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The Great Public and Its Theatre 


(Continued from page 65) 


defended and fought for by a major- 

ity in both our legislative halls, not 

because the law-makers don’t know 
better, but because their constituents 

(the Great Public) still insist that the 

Anti-Saloon League is an honest and 

sincere organization and that those two 

apostles of light and leading, Henry 

Ford and William Jennings Bryan, 

were right in declaring that Science 

and History are bunk; Mr. E. Y. 

Clarke, of Atlanta, Georgia, an ex- 

leader of that liberal-minded, for- 

ward-looking Christ-like organization 
known as the Ku Klux Klan, has re- 
cently organized a new inquisitorial 
society called The Supreme Kingdom, 
the object of which is to banish the 
teaching of the theory of Evolution 
from the public schools of America, 
and to substitute therefor a compul- 
sory belief in the Divine inspiration of 
the Books of Moses; Senators Borah 
and Johnson and others of their ilk 
are still sent to Washington to lead 
the fight in preventing the richest 
and most powerful country in the 
world from performing any part 
of its duty to the rest of mankind; 
that obnoxious, uncivilized, egotistical, 
muscle-bound abomination, “One hun- 
dred percent Americanism”, still stalks 
the land; Harold Bell Wright and 

Ethel M. Dell still rank among the 

best sellers in England and America; 

Wayne B. Wheeler, John Roach 

Straton and Canon Chase are still 

looked upon as seers and prophets by 

thousands of our people; and I am 
reliably informed that other thousands 
still read and seriously ponder the play 
reviews published daily in the New 

York World. 

And these are but a few among 
thousands of examples of the con- 
genital and incurable stupidity of the 
Great Mass, 

“For that’s the way they are today, 
And that’s the way they'll be for aye, 
You cannot civilize a jay!” 

So why not leave the “Great Public” 
alone to stew in its own juice? It 
is quite satisfied with itself, which is, 
of course, the prime reason for its 
being what it is. It has taken the 
“movies” to its heart as its own par- 
ticular “Nize Baby”, and the “movie” 
producer with any sort of ideals has 
already capitulated to it, perforce. 
The real theatre is much better off 
without it, and should let it go with- 
out a qualm, and build a new and 
better temple in the minds and hearts 
of the superior minority, the sutures 
of whose skulls have not prematurely 
grown together and thus permanently 
shut off all possibility of mental 
growth and development. 

The loss to the real theatre caused 
by the defection of the Great Mass 
is only a financial one. Artistically 
the theatre has gained enormously. No 
longer having the Great Mass as pa- 
trons, the theatrical managers have 
been obliged to produce plays with an 
appeal to the select audience—the in- 
telligent minority. And when th 
managers themselves have faik 
see the way, it has been pointed out 
to them by independent producing 
groups, such as the Theatre Guild, the 
Greenwich Village Group, the Actor’s 
Theatre, the Stagers and others in 
New York and throughout the coun- 


‘that in 


try. In fact, there are many signs on 
the horizon of a real Renaissance of 


.the Art of thé theatre, which might 


never have appeared but for the de- 
sertion of the great uncivilized 
majority. 

So for this desertion we should give 
much thanks, and bend our energies 
toward continuing to give mental, 
emotional and spiritual nourishment 
to the intelligent minority who are 
left to us, and for whom the real the- 
atre exists. 

How best to accomplish this might 
be open to discussion, although it 
seems to me the first fact we must face 
is that no theatre which puts the ar- 
tistic worth of its productions ahead 
of their commercial appeal can live 
without endowment of some sort, 
whether it be in the form of state sub- 
sidy, private guarantee by the wealthy, 
or subscription lists of the moderately 
well-to-do. Why should we assume 
this commercial age the 
higher forms of Art should stand 
on their own feet, when they have 
never been able to do so, any time 
or anywhere? 

The creative artists of ancient Greece 
were enabled to live only because of 
both state and private subsidy; those 
of the Renaissance would have fared 
slimly without the help of the Church, 
in addition to private patronage; the 
opera houses and repertoire theatres 
of Europe have always been subsi- 
dized by the State; our own opera, 
symphony orchestras, art schools and 
galleries would have ceased to exist 
long ago, but for the financial help 
of such men as Otto Kahn, Clarence 
Mackay, J. Pierpont Morgan nd 
other wealthy connoisseurs. 

Yet for some inexplicable reason 
we seem to expect the theatre, the 
real theatre, the Art Theatre, the 
forward-looking experimental theatre, 
to live solely by its own efforts. This 
simply cannot be done. 

It has until recently been a habit in 
hard-headed America to look upon act- 
ing, especially among men, as a pro- 
fession about on a level with tea- 
tasting or the painting of batiks, and 
among women as simply a toboggan 
slide to moral degradation and the 
nether depths of hell. 

This quaint idea, however, is rap- 
idly changing, even our Methodist 
friends having struck from their Book 
of Discipline the ban against card- 
playing, dancing and the theatre, 
which was making their Sect ridicu- 
lous, as very few of their members 
ever thought of observing so ab- 
surd a regulation. 

To be sure, there are a few Dr. 
Stratons left, but they are almost 


extinct, and, after all, we must 
have something in the world to 


laugh at. 

The locally owned and locally man- 
aged theatre, adequately endowed, with 
its own regular company, alternating, 
as will be possible under such a 
scheme, with visiting organizations 
from Broadway, will, as I see it, 
bring the theatre back to a position far 
beyond its former state, inasmuch as its 
appeal will be only to the intelligent 
minority, under whose patronage 


alone is conceivable the higher devel- 
opment of any of the Arts. 
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CADIL 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


50 Body Styles and Types 


500 (olor (ombinations 


Cadillac’s genius for leadership 
was never so manifest as today, 
when, following on the heels of 
the most successful year in its his- 
tory, when sales increased 87.5 
per cent, Cadillac inaugurates the 
unprecedented plan a providing 
soo color and upholstery com- 
binations, and 50 st styles 
and types. 


Thus to the unequaled perform- 
ance of the new, go-degree, 8- 
cylinder Cadillac is added un- 
exampled luxury and distinction 
—with thewidest possible latitude 
for individuality in the selection of 
body style, color and upholstery. 


— Fleetwood (ustom Built 


Simultaneously Cadillac has add- 
ed new improvements and refine- 
ments—notably in an exclusive 
cushion spring design that is in- 
comparably luxurious and ease- 
ful; in added niceties of trim and 
fitments; in the development of 
new lines with larger and more 
curving fenders; a new radiator 
shell design; new and larger 
lamps—refinements which, in 
combination with an unap- 
proached range of body styles 
and color selections, place the 
new Cadillac on a commanding 
pinnacle of individualized lux- 
ury and distinction. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 





tleimenx Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


This Establishment has been 


Operated continuously for a 


Hund 


and 1 
of the 


will 
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Ready-made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 


Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 


If you will write us, mentioning Vanity Fair, we shall be glad to let 
you know the dates on which he will be in the city nearest you 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 
CHARLOTTE 
Cuicaco 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
CoLuMBus 
Daas 
Dayton 
DetroitT 


We are Manufacturing Retailers only. 


no agents exce 


BOSTON PALM BEACH 
Sapatenes Sersve ses: 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


red and Eight Years 

s still in the Control | 

Direct Descendants of 
the Founder 

Our Representative 

visit the following cities 


uring the Autumn to 
take orders for 


for Men and Boys 


and Liveries 


HarTFoRD PRINCETON 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE 
Kansas Crry RicHMoND 
LovuIsvILLE RocHESTER 
Mempuis Sr. Louts 
MILWAUKEE St. Pau. 
MINNEAPOLIS SAVANNAH 
New Haven SYRACUSE 
NorFoLk ToLEDo 
OmaHA Tusa 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


PirrsBURGH 


Established 1818. We have 
pt our own Travelling Salesmen and we maintain no 
branches except our Stores in 


NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 


County Road 220 Bettevue Avenue 
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Chinese Phantoms 


(Continued from page 76) 


that I had pleased you. . . Did I not 
belong to you!’ 

“K?jao, in his drunken state, re- 
ceived a thousand caresses and kisses— 
not on the mouth, though, which is the 
immodest custom among the -whites, 
but in the Chinese manner, which con- 
sists of a noisy inhaling against the 
skin. 

“‘And now,’ she added cynically 
and with a grating voice which was 
strange to him, ‘now I have you; I 
shall not let you go again!’ 

“She seized K’iao by his coat. The 
slab of the coffin suddenly tilted and 
swallowed them up. Then it closed 
over them... 

“Noting the young man’s disappear- 
ance, his neighbour became anxious. 
A posse of friends started in search 
of the young student. Unable to find 
him, it was someone’s idea to visit the 
pagoda of Hu-Sinn-Sen. There they 
discovered that a piece of a man’s coat 
had been caught between the coffin and 
its lid. The priests were notified, and 
the casket opened. The corpse of a 
girl, intact, was holding in her arms 
the body of the student K’iao0, which 
was still warm... 

“Now, it is generally assumed that 
a corpse which is not decomposed is a 
public menace. It becomes covered 
with white or black hair and turns into 
a vampire. 

“Tt was decided that the presence of 
a vampire ghost had sullied the pa- 
goda. The two lovers were taken to 
a vacant lot outside the city, beyond 
the fortifications, and buried there. 
Since that time, on stormy nights, 
belated caravans, arriving after the 
gates have been closed and thus forced 
to camp outside the city limits for the 
night, sometimes see two shadows 
passing, preceded by a servant woman 
who carries a lantern that has two 
peonies painted on the sides . . .” 

Dorothea was clapping her hands. 

SANG ARCA 6 2 st” 

“Then? That is all. The story 
also has it that those who encounter 
this trio are seized with a burning 
fever the next day.” 

“That’s just the sort of tale I like,” 
Dorothea said. “In the first place, it 
starts as in real life: The girl makes 
the advances. What follows is senti- 
mental and, at the same time, terrify- 
ing. Put Sherlock Holmes into the 
neighbour’s place,—Scotland Yard; 
then a ghost arriving by motor, wear- 
ing rubber gloves so as to avoid 
leaving finger prints; dressed up in 
this up-to-date fashion it might easily 
make twenty episodes or a very nice 
piéce de résistance for Hollywood. 
And particularly the final fade-out: 
The amah recedes from view and only 
the two peonies remain on_ the 
screen... But your young man 
would have to be very good-looking. 
Women adore handsome spectres with 
black eyes... ” 

“Yes, but gentlemen prefer blondes,” 
I commented, pressing against her, 
pretending that it was necessary 
for me to take a sharp turn in 
the road. 

“] have another story,” I went on. 
“This one was told me by a Chinese 
actor. When you are more grown up, 
Dorothea, and have found out that all 
stories of Chinese actors are improper, 


you will thank mg for having gone 
no ‘further than I will go with 
this one. 

“This actor belonged to a traveling 
troupe of comedians whose financial 
affairs were in bad shape. The sum- 
mer season at the Great World, Shang. 
hai’s Coney Island, had wound up 
with an empty cash drawer. In short, 
each one of these actors was to take up 
winter quarters, to carry the beautiful 
embroidered dresses, the magnificent 
wigs, the false beards and the opium 
pipes to the pawnbroker’s and to eke 
out an existence by those insignificant, 
more or less legitimate activities which 
constitute the supplementary occupa- 
tion of a Chinese actor, when one 
evening a fast messenger arrived by 
rickshaw at the office of the theatre 
and said to the manager of the troupe: 

“ “Your services are wanted immedi- 
ately. You are to sing a comedy ata 
certain house outside the Nankin gate. 
The pay is very good.’ 

“Presently the troupe was thrown 
into a state of mobilization. One went 
in search of the old actors in the opium 
dens, the acrobat was found in the 
pagoda where he had already started 
his retirement, and the women—for 
this troupe carried them, being a com- 
pany of comedians—were brought 
back from the various cabarets where 
they were working very hard to enter- 
tain drunken old tradesmen. All these 
people, together with the stage settings 
and properties, were crowded into 
three Fords, and the city was left 
behind on their way to the place that 
had been described to them. Night was 
falling. They passed the American 
schools, on their right. They crossed 
the French concession and reached the 
open country. Soon, beyond the col- 
lieries and gas tanks, there appeared a 
house with windows brightly lit and 
filled with a crowd of people. Al- 
though they were in the heart of a 
modern district, the house was of 
ancient design and its guests appeared 
to be poor and were dressed in wrin- 
kled, old-fashioned clothes. 

“When the actors had gotten out of 
the cars, a duenna appeared who said: 

“‘The owner of this house is a 
rich heiress. She is the daughter of 
one of the big Shanghai rice mer- 
chants. Her name is Miss M’u. She 
desires that only love scenes be enacted 
before her and her guests and she re- 
quests particularly that no djinn (a 
genie of well doing) appear in the 
performance and that as little noise he 
made as possible, if you would be so 
kind, my dear comedians.’ 

“The old actor, who told me this 
story and who acted as stage manager, 
arranged his program according to 
these instructions. Under a shed and 
in semi-darkness they erected a make- 
shift stage. There was no electricity; 
only lanterns. The comedians sang 
from midnight to the break of dawn, 
without being assisted by an orchestra 
and without being offered either wine 
or cakes. A feeling of uneasiness 


filled the hall . . . Nobody ever ap- 
plauded. The audience was most eX- 
traordinary; neither the ladies seated 
in screened boxes, hidden by the tradi- 
tional wicket, nor the gentlemen in the 
stalls, ever raised their voices audibly. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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And best of all she likes 





the gift of Cannon towels 
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Happy days are these for the bride- 
to-be! Parties galore! Showers of 
china—showers of aluminum, 
showers of this and that. But, 
most of all, she likes her friends 


to give the shower that includes a gift of Cannon towels. 
A gift of Cannon towels means another treasured addition 
to that snowy heap of handsome linens in the hope-chest. 


It means towels she will be proud to have in her 
new home—towels that will give good service 
for a long, long time. 

And the giver of the gift will have the great 
satisfaction of knowing she has made a “good 
buy.” For every dollar, or fraction of a dollar, 
invested in Cannon towels brings the exceptional 
values for which the Cannon brand is famous. 

Cannon towels give you these remarkable 
values, because the Cannon mills produce more 
than half the towels sold in America. This tre- 
mendous production means lower manufactur- 
ing costs which are reflected in the lower prices 
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of Cannon towels.. Just how im- 
portant are the savings on Cannon 
towels is indicated by this: Most 
good hotels buy Cannon towels in 
preference to other brands—be- 
cause they know they will suit the most exacting re- 
quirements. Naturally, they are a sound and economical 
investment for the home. 

Make sure of getting Cannon towels, by ask- 
ing for them by name and looking for the Cannon 
label. Practically all dry goods and department 
stores carry the Cannon line, which includes 
every type of towel in a wide variety of styles, 
patterns and colorings. Everything from great 
ae tees, luxurioug bath towels of extra heavy weave, 

| beautifully bordered, or patterned in fast colors, 
: to splendid huck towels for hands and face. 

Cannon towels are sold by the dozen as well 
as singly—at prices ranging from 25c to $2.50 
? each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 


a New York. 


The new “Blowing Whale” towel 
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A distinguished coat of Eastern 
Mink featuring a slim silhouette 
and a graceful collar made in 
one with the wrap. Worn by 
Miss Beatrice Roberts. An or- 
iginal Bergdorf-Goodman model. 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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If I Owned the Paper 


(Continued from page 58) 


There was one story on which I 
toiled as a reporter some fifteen years 
back which has thus nagged me ever 
since with wonder as to how it all 
came out—plagued me as will some 
novel which gets carried away before 
one can finish it. The story began 
when a certain rich man died—one 
Edwin Hawley—and great was the 
scurrying in all directions when it was 
found that among all the papers he left 
behind him, there was no will. There 
was no will to shut out the banished 
nephew who had been turned out of 
Hawley’s office and Hawley’s favoursa 
dozen years before because he had mar- 
ried a pretty telegraph operator. There 
was no will to protect the inscrutabije 
Miss Cameron who, though no kin of 
his, was, when Hawley died, chatelaine 
of his town house in East 6 1st Street and 
of Effingham Towers, his great place 
at Babylon, Long Island, which he had 
built for himself in some delusion of 
grandeur. She had come to Effingham 
Towers as a school-girl with her hair 
down her back, the daughter of some 
woman with whom Hawley had gone 
to school as a lad back in Chatham, 
N. Y. The childless man adopted her. 
Now, while the fruitless search for a 
will went on feverishly behind closed 
doors, it seemed to the onlooking re- 
porters that the hour of midnight was 
striking for this woman, her carriage 
turning into a pumpkin before our 
eyes, the prancing steeds to mice. 

We raced, then, to find the lost 
nephew. We tracked him through the 
city to the unsightly tenement where 
he was living with his children 
swarming on the floor. His first of- 
ficial act as an heir apparent was to 
send down word to a stevedore firm 
on the riverfront that they need not 
expect him around for work on Mon- 
day. But what of his wife? What 
of the pretty telegraph operator at 
the bidding of whose eyes he had in- 
curred his uncle’s displeasure and 


with whom he had gone out into the 
world to make his way unaided? 
Well, it seems she was out of town 
at the moment and we were busy pic. 
turing the pretty scene of her home. 
coming when we stumbled on the 
disconcerting item that, for the nonce, 
she was incarcerated on Blackwell's 
Island, to which some unromantic 
magistrate had coldly despatched her 
for disorderly conduct. 

For a time, for a few days, that is, 
the newspapers held in beautiful sus. 
pense the breath-taking peripeteia 
which the intestacy of that old man 
had thus thrust into the drama of 
these two women’s lives. Then, in 
stray notes of probate, out-of-court 
settlements, divorce proceedings and 


the like, the story trailed off into - 


obscurity and so out of our ken. But 
how did it all end? What became 
of the two women in the Hawley 
case? We did not hear. We never 
do hear. 

Of course, it would not be fair 
thus wantonly to track unhappy 
people into the privacy they and the 
years had drawn around themselves, 
Often the story could be decently 
re-opened only by leaving certain facts 
blank. And oftener still the old trail 
would be difficult to pick up at all, 
Thus recently the reporters and pho- 
tographers of one of our dandy little 
tabloids closed in melodramatically on 
a shanty near Yonkers occupied by a 
solitary and rather peevish old woman 
who was immensely fluttered by the 
attention but rather put out when she 
learned that, through some delusion, 
they thought she was the celebrated 
Nan Patterson—Nan Patterson who, 
a quarter of a century ago, was grad- 
uated from the Floradora sextette 
into one of the gaudiest murder trials 
that ever set a country by the ears 
and who; like Madeleine Smith, 
walked out of the court-room into the 
obscurity that engulfs us all. 


Chinese Phantoms 


(Continued from page 98) 


They were all whispering, and it 
was impossible to understand a single 
word. Besides, the request not to have a 
djinn appear was contrary to all 
traditions of Chinese drama. The 
djinn is commissioned, in a manner of 
speaking, to keep order in this world 
and in the nether regions. He is the 
enemy of spectres, escaped and vagrant 
spirits, foxes and phantoms with evil 
intentions, which all dread and avoid 
him... At the same time he is an 
indispensable character in the Chinese 
theatre, a sort of deus ex machina, 
without whom a comedy cannot very 
well be brought to a fitting conclusion. 

“ “My comrades,’ the stage manager 
said to me, ‘were the same mixture of 
stupidity, professional solidarity and 
vanity which characterizes theecalling 
of actors the world over. They plot- 
ted with one another to violate the 
injunction given. They gave the cue, 
and the djinn (that is, one of the 
actors in the réle of that good spirit) 
entered upon the stage, brandishing 


his sword in both hands. This en- 
trance was accompanied by a frightful 
din of drums and cymbals. There 
were flashes of lightning, and I 
thought the earth would burst open. 
At the same moment complete dark- 
ness enveloped us. Not another sound 
was heard. Day was breaking...’ 

“The comedians, so the stage man- 
ager assured me, found themselves 
alone in some brush, before a tomb. 
They folded up their stage sets, gath- 
ered their properties and costumes as 
fast as they could, and when they 
reached the city again the sun was 
rising. 

“People of that vicinity were ques- 
tioned, but did not know what to 
answer. They had seen nothing; they 
had heard nothing. The only thing 
that could be learned was that the 
tomb, in front of which the actors had 
stopped, was the burial place of a 
Miss M’u, an ancient and famous 
actress of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century.” 
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BLACK+STARR & FROST 


Tue FINEST LARGE EMERALD + + + This stone, a recent acquisition, 1s the finest large 
emerald that has been offered for sale in the 116 years of our experzence. The intensity and depth 
of color in this large stone are perfect. The ring setting in which we are displaying the Black, 
Starr @» Frost Emerald is unusual in design, and worthy of this magnificent jewel. Courses of 


baguette diamonds are used throughout the mounting. Weight: over 18 carats ++ - Price: $175,000. 


JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 
Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and ‘Purse 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK ° * PARIS * PALM BEACH * SOUTHAMPTON 
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Sport, Clothes with a spirit. as new 

as the Season. itself — gay, brilliant. 

and fascinating — enlivening the 

activities of Fall—for Motor, Travel, 

Town and Sports.... Ready now 
at, your favorite Shop! 


Wnt: IIONTE-HICKEX 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Californian Rhapsody 


(Continued from page 62) 


up like rockets into the dark sky. And 
the buildings themselves—they too 
had almost rocketted into existence. 
Thirty years ago Los Angeles was a 
one horse—a half-horse—town. In 
1940 or thereabouts it is scheduled to 
be as big as Paris. 

And what joy! The joy of rushing 
about, of always being busy, of hav- 
ing no time to think, of being too rich 
to doubt. The joy of shouting and 
bantering, of dancing and forever 
dancing to the noise of a savage music, 
of lustily singing. The joy of loudly 
laughing and talking at the top of the 
voice about nothing, (for thought is 
barred in this City of Dreadful Joy, 
and conversation is unknown). The joy 
of drinking prohibited whiskey from 
enormous silver flasks, the joy of cud- 
dling provocatively bold and pretty 
flappers, the joy of painting the 
cheeks, of rolling the eye and showing 
off the desirable calves and figure. 
The joy of going to the movies and 
the theatre, of sitting with one’s fel- 
lows in luxurious and unexclusive 
clubs, of trooping out on summer 
evenings with fifty thousand others to 
listen to concerts in the open air, of 
being always in a crowd, never alone. 

And oh, how strenuously, how 
whole-heartedly the people of Joy City 
devote themselves to their Good Time! 
The Good Times of Rome and Baby- 
lon, of Byzantium and Alexandria 
were dull and dim and miserably 
restricted in comparison with the 
superlatively Good Time of modern 
California. The ancient world was 
relatively poor; and it had known 
catastrophe. The wealth of Joy City 
is unprecedentedly enormous. Its light- 
hearted people are unaware of war or 
pestilence or famine or revolution, 
have never, in their safe and still half- 
empty Eldorado known anything but 
prosperous peace, contentment, univer- 
sal acceptance. The truest patriots, it 
may be, are those who pray for a 
national calamity. 

On and on we drove, through the 
swarming streets of Joy City. (One 
automobile, sir, to every three and a 
quarter inhabitants.) The tall build- 
ings impended, the lights whizzed up 
like rockets. On and on. Across an 
open space there suddenly appeared a 
great white building, as high as St. 
Paul’s, magically shining against the 
intensified blackness of the sky behind. 
(Just finished, sir. The Temple of the 
Elks.) From its summit the beams of 
half a dozen searchlights waved to 
heaven. They seemed the antennae of 
some vast animal, feeling and probing 
in the void—for what? For Truth, 
perhaps? Truth is not wanted in the 
City of Dreadful Joy. For Happi- 
ness? It is possessed. Fér God? But 
God had already been found; he was 
inside the shining Temple; he was 
the temple, the brand new, million- 
dollar Temple, in which at this mo- 
ment the initiates of the venerable Or- 
der of Elks were congregated to wor- 
ship, not the effetely aristocratic Lady 
Poverty, but plain American Mrs. 
Wealth. Five or six hundred motor 
cars stood parked outside the doors. 
What could those luminous antennae 
be probing for? Why, for nothing, 
of course, for nothing! If they waved 
so insistently, that was just for fun. 


Waving for waving’s sake. Move- 
ment is a joy and this is the great Joy 
City of the West. 


FIFTH MOVEMENT 


The restaurant is immense. The 
waiters sprint about, carrying huge 
dishes of the richest food. What Gay- 
gantuan profusion! Great ten pound 
chops, square feet of steak, filets of 
whale, whole turkeys stewed in cream, 
mountains of butter. And the barba- 
rous music throbs and caterwauls 
unceasingly. Between each juicy and 
satiating course, the flappers and the 
young men dance, clasped in an 
amorous wrestle. How Rabelais would 
have adored it! For a week, at any 
rate. After that, I am afraid, he 
would have begun to miss the conver- 
sation and the learning which served 
in his Abbey of Thelema as the accom- 
paniment and justification of pleasure, 
This Western pleasure, meaty and raw, 
untempered by any mental sauce— 
would even Rabelais’s unsqueamish 
stomach have been strong enough to 
digest it? I doubt it. In the City of 
Dreadful Joy, Pantagruel would soon 
have died of fatigue and boredom. 
Taedium laudamus—so reads the tri- 
umphant canticle of Californian joy. 

The restaurant is suddenly plunged 
into darkness. A great beam of lime- 
light, like the Eye of God in an old 
engraving, stares down from some- 
where near the ceiling, right across 
the roqm, squinting this way and that, 
searching—and at last finding what 
it had been looking for: a radiant fig- 
ure in white, the singer of the evening. 
A good, though not superlatively 
good, singer in the style of Ethel 
Levey or Jenny Golder. 

You gotta feed a chicken corn, 

You gotta feed a seal fish, 

You gotta feed a man (significant 

pause and CEillade) Love. 
And so on. The enthusiasm which 
greets these rhymed lectures in ele- 
mentary physiology is inordinate. 
Being enthusiastic is a joy. 

There is a final burst of applause. 
The divine eyelid closes down over 
God’s shining eye. The band strikes 
up again. The dancing re-begins. 
The Charleston, the fox trot. “There 
is only one first class civilization in the 
world today. It is right here, in the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada.” Monkeyville, Bryan, the 
Ku Klux Klan. “Europe’s civilization 
is hardly second class, and Asia’s is 
fourth to sixth class.” Jazz it up, jazz 
it up! And what did the late, great 
Ambassador Page have to say? “The 
whole continent (of Europe) is rotten, 
or tyrannical, or yellow dog. I 
wouldn’t give Long Island or Moore 
County for the whole continent of 
Europe.” 

It is almost midnight. A few min- 
utes and it will be the Sabbath. A 
few hours and the Giant Marimba- 
phone will be proclaiming the glory of 
the new billion dollar God. At the 
Ambassador Hotel (alas, too expensive 
for me to stay at) Dr. Ernest Holmes 
will be preaching on The Science of 
Jesus. It is time to go home. Fare- 
well, farewell. Parting is such sweet 
sorrow. Did Tosti raise his bowler 
hat when he said Good Bye? 
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THE DIFFERENCE? 
-.. - perhaps fifty thousand dollars 


TWO strings of pearls may have the same 
weight, and may be of the same size. 
They may present, to the amateur, much 
the same appearance. Yet one may be 
fairly valued at $100,000 and the other 
at much less. Why? 


Those who have studied pearls know 
that, through many centuries, certain 
standards have become well established. 
These standards of coloring, size, sym- 
metry, weight and other qualities deter- 
mine their value. The attributes of a 
really fine pearl are not matters of 
opinion. They are definitely and easily 
recognizable—but only by experts. And 
yet a surprising number of people buy 
pearls without the advice of those who 
have been trained to judge this exquisite 
jewel. Even more regrettable, many such 
purchases are made through those who 
cannot and do not assume the responsi- 
bility for such important transactions. 

Year after year, a growing number of 
people find that the word of Marcus & 
Company is considered authoritative, 
and that their pearls and precious stones 


are not only fairly priced, but in many 
cases are priced at sums that are less 
than one would expect to pay. As for 
the responsibility that should attend any 
transaction in jewels, Marcus & Com- 
pany assume it as a matter of course. 
Many distinguished men and women 
consider it adequate surety for their 
most important purchases. . 

There may always be seen at the store 
of Marcus & Company a wide assortment 
of extraordinarily beautiful pearls. 
Singly or in perfectly graded strings, 
they are easily comparable to the finest 
pearls to be seen anywhere in the world. 
In fact, this store has become so well 
known for its large stock of fine pearls, 
and has sold so many famous strings, 
that it may almost be said to specialize 
in their selection and sale. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces, priced from $20,000 
to $10. A distinguished collection of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires 
in many exclusive settings and designs. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 
At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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Performance « Performance is usually the first 
quality considered by the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, and a host 
of other requirements must be satisfied — the 
motor car must first of all meet easily every 
demand of travel and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. Closed car 


speed is the true criterion. Even the largest of 
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the improved Packard Six and Packard Eight 


closed models, fully loaded, ask no odds of 


any car built—either in traffic or on the open 
road. 


The top speed of Packard cars is too great for 
safe use anywhere off a speedway. But the 
power is there—reflected in a new standard ot 
traffic agility and hill-climbing ability—the 
marvel of new owners. 
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DANDRUFF? 





Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
reproduced from Hazen’s 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through per- 
sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
people, for instance, and especially chil- 
dren, are free from the disease until in- 
fected by actual contact with dandruff 
bacteria. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
but easy to check. 

Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 

The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
ease and to heal the scalp. 


Listerine does the trick 


ANDRUFF is not only an unsightly nuisance but 
it is a danger signal of more serious scalp trouble 
—loss of hair, sometimes actual baldness. 


Women as well as men encounter this trouble. The 
present feminine vogue of wearing the hair bobbed has 
revealed to many women that they have dandruff, where 
they never were aware of it before. 


Dandruff is a germ disease that no intelligent person 
will neglect. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


LISTERINE 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


——— 
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To be sure, the Chrysler “70” possesses unde- 
niable charm, grace, beauty, luxury, comfort— 
attributes which invariably appeal to discriminat- 
ing feminine taste. 


But the essential virtue of dependability is one of 
the chief reasons why women everywhere are 
constantly turning to the “7o” in greater numbers. 


For they have been quick to discover that 
they may rely upon the Chrysler “70” not only 
to carry them to their destination, but to bring 
them home safely, easefully, over the most rugged 
roads or through the most trying intricacies of 
metropolitan traffic. 
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In driving the Chrysler “70”, you will experience 
a restful sense of security, a refreshing freedom 
from mental strain that is indispensable to the 
complete enjoyment of motoring. 


You will drive it with the enviable consciousness 
that it will not fail you—in any respect—in any 
emergency; for you will know that it is abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Easy to ride, easy to handle, perfectly balanced, 
alertly responsive, with an amazing reserve of speed 
and power for the occasion that demands it, the 
Chrysler “70” has proven itself the ideal car for 
the woman who does her own driving. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. o. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
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. Chrysler dependability 
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POOLEY‘ 


RADIO CABINETS 
with 
_ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 






























































A joy to hear—as well as to behold! 


Read what the maker of 
Atwater Kent Radio says: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent 
Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set and 
maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


OOLEY Radio Cabinets to the manner born—ready to 
adorn or entertain! Theirs is a double loveliness, satis- 
fying to a fine degree. They boast the finest things in radio 
—the Atwater Kent receiver, factory installed—the built-in 
Pooley (patented) floating horn. 
Truly a masterpiece, this horn! Designed by acoustical ex- 
perts, exceptionally large and sturdy, and built of selected 
spruce, it produces a tone of golden richness. 
The cabinets are charming period models, fashioned for 
beauty and forstrength. Batteries are hidden in roomy com- 
partments; wiresconcealed. Thisis cab:net radio as itshould 
be — exquisite in appearance, exemplary in performance, 
inimitable in voice. 
The beautiful Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers 
ate shown and fully described in our new catalog. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1694 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U. S.A. 


Model 1700-R-2 (shown above) 


Finished in English Brown Mahogany or American Walnut, with 

built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent 

Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, 
| $240 to $320. Orher Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with 
Atwater Kent Radio, from $125 to Pooley Cabinet 
Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 
Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
inets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada 
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VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


(Continued from page 60) 


Wouldn’t we have fun! And you can 
call me Aunty Baker! There! Won’t 
that be nice!” 

Yes, it will not! 

Of course children do have friends 
among grown-ups, I have scads of 
them myself—real people, who treat 
me as if I were a friend, a person, an 
individuality. But I’m talking now 
of the great majority of grown-ups, 
not of the dear, charming exceptions 
who have made my life so wonderful. 
I’m sure my mother’s attitude toward 
me has coloured the attitude of every- 
one who has ever visited us. She’s as 
frank and friendly and casual with 
me as if I were the same age as she, 
or—which is more nearly the case— 
as if she were the same age as I. 

If children are people, they should 
be given the three great gifts which 
make life for grown-ups so pleasant: 
namely, courtesy, justice and a toler- 
ant understanding. 

TPve talked a lot about courtesy, 
becaus2 it seems to me that the most 
distressing thing about being a child 
is that adults have no true conception 
of courtesy—from the child’s view- 
point. But there are graver wrongs 
that children nurse against parents 
and teachers and the world of grown- 
ups in general, 

Is ordinary justice rendered to 
children? Grown-ups will answer 
that they protect children with child- 
labour laws, compulsory education, 
court rulings that compel fathers to 
support their children. They wiil 
also point with pride to the fact that, 
in this generation particularly, chil- 
dren get a “square deal”; that parents 
strive to give them the material com- 
forts—the best of food, sanitary 
homes and good clothing. I grant all 
these evidences of justice for chil- 
dren. But I’m thinking of justice in 
a more personal sense, as between 


parents and children in every-day 
matters. 
Take the matter of punishment, 


for instance. Even the best of parents 
are tyrants, sole arbiters of our fate, 
a court of justice—or often injustice 
—in which the father or mother is 
the judge and the jury and the prose- 
cuting attorney. There is no attorney 
for the defense. The defendant is 
seldom allowed to take the stand in 
his own defense. He is arrested and 
taken to the whipping post, where he 
is punished before he knows what it 
is all about. Many parents punish 
first, then hold court later, if at all. 

“But what did I do, Mama?” 
Johnny begs, between sobs. 

“You know good and well what 
you did! I don’t want to hear another 
word out of you! And stop that 
howling! The neighbors will think 
I’m killing you! Ask me what you 
did! You know you tracked mud 111 
over my fresh-scrubbed kitchen! You 
know you went into the ice box and 
ate up every bit of that chocolate 
cake I was saving for dinner! There! 
(swish!) And there! That'll teach 
you to—” 

But what’s the use of goinf on? 
Every child knows the story and every 
parent—or almost every one—will 
recognize the scene and be able to 
furnish the climax to it. Sometimes 
it develops—too late, from the child’s 


viewpoint—tthat it wasn’t Johnny at 
all who tracked up the kitchen and 
ate up the cake, but his brother 
Sammy, who (because Mama’s anger 
has been expended in whipping 
Johnny) is let off with a scolding, 
And does Mama apologize to Johnny 
or try to soothe his wounded spirit, 
which is smarting more than his flesh? 
She does not! She may feel sorry 
and guilty, inside, but she tosses her 
head and says to herself: “Oh, well! 
He’s probably done something just 
as bad, or worse, that I don’t know 
about! And I didn’t spank him last 
week when I said I would.” 

Justice? I almost believe “there 
ain’t no such animal” in the average 
home that is “blessed with children”, 
Judging by the way some parents lord 
it over their children, you’d think 
the saying ought to go, “cursed with 
children”. 

If, smarting at an injustice, Johnny 
turns on his mother and says, “It ain’t 
fair! You haven’t any right to beat 
me before you know whether I did 
anything wrong or not!”, his mother 
is horrified; stunned at such imperti- 
nence. Then she bursts into tears and 
tells him that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself, talking to his mother like 
that; he doesn’t appreciate her and all 
her sacrifices for him—his lovely 
home, his doting mother, his wonder- 
ful school, his brand-new suit which 
she really couldn’t afford to get for 
him, all the luxuries which she didn’t 
have when she was a child. She cries 
and cries and makes Johnny feel like 
a dog, until he cries too, and tells her 
that he didn’t mean it, and that she’s 
the grandest mother in the world. 

But Johnny doesn’t forget. 

This is an extreme example of in- 
justice, but it is a type that is found 
in some degree in every family. My 
mother is frequently unjust, for she 
is quick to anger. But never, in all 
the years that we have lived together, 
has she been unjust to me in this way 
without acknowledging her error, and 
asking me to forgive her. And she 
never makes me feel hopelessly de- 
pendent by reminding me of all the 
wonderful things she does for me, as 
do nearly all the mothers and fathers 
of the other children I know. An- 
other thing: she has never broken a 
promise to me in her life. Broken 
promises cause more unhappiness 
among children than adults ever dream 
of. Parents make promises too 
lightly—“If youll do this or that, 
Pll take you to the movies,” or, 
“You can spend Saturday with the 
Browns in the country”. Then the 
most trivial excuse serves most parents 
for breaking these lightly given prom- 
ises that the children have taken so 
seriously. 

It may be a broken promise, or an 
undeserved punishment, followed by 
no apology or admission of error on 
the part of the parent, that sows the 
first seeds of distrust and dislike ia 
the heart of a child. These seeds may 
bear the bitter fruit of actual hatred 
or open rebellion when the child b 
old enough to make his own way in 
the world. In the meantime, the un- 
just parent may wonder why his son 
doesn’t confide in him, why he would 

(Continued on page 108) 
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“hen good bridesmaids get together 


There is intrigue here—glorious intrigue. Hushed whis- 
pers over the sheer beauty of their intended gift, its finely 
wrought design, its everlasting loveliness—rapturous 


prophecies of how thrilled their October bride will be. 
And how thrilled she will be by their lovely gift of Ster- 


ling—genuine as the warm friendship that incites its 
giving, desirable as the true love it will ever convey. 
i May there always be intrigue, glorious intrigue, and gifts 
LS Cr In of nothing less than Sterling—solid silver through and 
through. 


~more can not be said STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


Fustly proud of her home was Mrs. Fames 
Alexander, social leader of Colonial New 
York—for first among her treasures was this 
magnificent solid silver bowl. The possession 
of Sterling has ever been prized—and gifts 
of Sterling ever cherished. Today, more love- 
ly than ever is the selection at your jeweler’s. 











Only when silver is stamped “ster.inc” is it genuine solid sileer—one 
metal through and through. 
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New Flannels & 
Light Weight Worsteds 


The suit illustrated is ready for wearing, 
modelled from an original by a leading London 
tailor. It is available for summer in the newer 
shades of flannel and light weight worsteds of 


distinctive patterns 


Separate waistcoats of linen as illustrated in a 
new backless model. Gray and fawn 


The leghorn hat is the newest model, extremely 
light in weight and in the newest shade 


Plain colored crepe cravat 


The new shape collar —jERMYN STREET 


ER-[RIPIER & [0. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 467" STREET 


New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


(Continued from page 106) 


rather be anywhere elce than at home, 
and why he so resents his father’s at- 
tempts to participate in any of his 
sports, pleasures or excursions. 

Tolerant understanding—the third 
major prerogative of a child, if he 
is really a person—is of course a re- 
sult of justice and courtesy. It can- 
not exist without their having paved 
the way. Since justice and courtesy 
are rarely found in any great degaee 
in the relationship between adults and 
children, what wonder that so little 
understanding exists between the two? 
How many adults show any tolerance 
for, or sympathetic understanding of, 
the myriad make-believes and gossa- 
mer fancies that float about in the 
mind of a child and sometimes find 
their way into awkward, fumbling 
words? Parents who believe them- 
selves kindly and good are too prone 
to label these childish expressions of 
make-believe as nonsense, and to send 
the child off on some practical errand 
when he tries to explain what is 
seething inside his imaginative mind. 
Or else they call it lying and punish 
the bewildered and terrified child. 
Have adults completely forgotten 
that children often live in a world of 
make-believe, constructed as a place 
of retirement from the realities of 
misunderstood childhood? The cob- 
web fancies of this world of refuge 
are as real as school and parents and 
home-life. It is a great compliment 
to an adult—parent or teacher or 
outsider—when a child lifts the veil 
and reveals some of these delicate 
fancies of his. If the adult laughs or 
scoffs at them, the sensitive soul of 
the child may close up like a pitcher 
plant and remain closed for years. 

On the more practical side, adults 
show just as little tolerance for the 
small miseries that children suffer. 
When Mary goes shopping with her 
mother and timidly begs for a broad- 
brimmed hat, trimmed in just such 
a way—the mode of the moment in 
what Mary deems the most desirable 
circle of school society—her mother 
has not the slightest conception of 
the agony that is Mary’s when a plain, 
serviceable, narrow-brimmed hat is 
forced on her drooping head, with 
the words: “You’d look a sight in 
any broad-brimmed hat with that thin 
face! Now, I don’t want to hear 
another word out of you! Mother 
knows best!” If Mary is sensitive— 
and where is there a child who isn’t— 
she hates the new hat with a ven- 
omous hatred and in her heart there 
burns a dull resentment against her 
mother. Doesn’t her mother know 
that it’s just as hard on Mary to wear 
an unfashionable, serviceable hat as 
it would be on Mary’s mother? Those 
are the times when Mary sulks, won’t 
eat, wishes she were dead, and pic- 
tures her mother being sorry when 
it’s too late. 

Adults laugh at the tragedies of 
childhood, and make family jokes 
of them, with the best intentions in 
the world. But, to the suffering child, 
there is little humour in such jokes. 

Many mothers say with pride: 
“My children have everything in the 
world they want. Why, when I was 
a child, I was tickled to death to 
get two new dresses a year, while 


Mary here has a dozen. And, besides, 
she has fifty cents a week for ap 
allowance. Of course I try to make 
her save it, for I do think every child 
should learn to save.” 

How many heart-aches are twined 
around that fifty cents a week that 
Mary gets—theoretically! There are 
a myriad little social distinctions jn 
any set of people, and the “society” 
of childhood has rules as important 
and as complex as those of adult so- 
ciety. There are circles within circles, 
in school society, and a girl can fee] 
social ostracism as keenly as her 
mother can. If she does not “treat” 
the crowd, when her turn comes, she 
is cruelly but perhaps justly edged 
out of the inner circle. If she docs 
not invite them to her house for par- 
ties, if she doesn’t entertain them in 
accordance with their rigid standards 
she may be dropped. Her mother 
would laugh at the idea if her daugh- 
ter told her that she had been ostra. 
cized socially. As if children had “so. 
ciety”! The idea! Why, society is 
reserved and patented for adults! 
And, just because many a mother does 
not understand these things, and laughs 
at such distinctions among children, 
many ‘a little girl lives a lonely, 
unhappy life. 

Why can’t she tell her mother all 
about it, you wonder? Every so often 
beautiful articles in women’s maga- 
zines remind mothers that they must 
confide in their children and invite 
their confidence in return. Maybe this 
particular little outcast from the inner 
circle of school society has been taken 
upon her mother’s lap half a dozen 
times in her life and told: 

“Now, darling, Mother wants you 
to feel free to tell her everything— 
just anything and everything! You 
will, won’t you, darling? And 
Mother will tell you secrets, too!” 

But “darling” isn’t fooled. She has 
tried that confiding game before and 
it hasn’t worked so well. If she con- 
fides something precious, out of her 
innermost heart, Mother may not un- 
derstand, may smile involuntarily, 
even laugh; or, if she does not ap- 
prove of the pearl of confidence that 
“darling” has brought from her 
mental treasure-chest, she may be 
gently scolded by a shocked, hurt 
mother. 

Do you remember Ernest’s experi- 
ences in this respect with his addle- 
pated, sentimental mother, in Samuel 
Butlers The Way of All Flesh? 
Ernest quickly found that his mother 
was simply laying traps for him; 
that, when she had learned all that 
she ‘could learn from him, she used 
her information against him—and 
the others concerned in his confidences 
—with a ruthless cruelty, masquerad- 
ing in the guise of maternal duty 
toward him, his father, his school, 
and society in general. Like Ernest, 
a child may be trapped once, twice, 
three times, but, eventually, he learns 
to shun the trap. And how few real 
confidences does a child ever get from 
a mother or father who promises 2 
fair exchange? 

If I didn’t have my own life with 
my mother, by which to contrast the 
usual relationship of parent and child, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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hen Indian summer 


days are come—when with gay 


companions you saunter 


over the friendly fields 


—have a Camel! 





erat 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest 

Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert 

blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest — made especially in 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is concentrated the experience and 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world, 


WHEN Indian summer days are 
here. And the smoky haze lies 
over the fields. When the merry 
notes of the horn, sounding after 
the coach and four, remind you 
of other days—have a Camel! 
For life is never so complete, 
so joyous as when a lighted Camel 
sends up its fragrant smoke. On 
city street or country road, in any 
season of the year, no other ciga- 
rette was ever so rich and fra- 
grant—so smooth and mellowy 
mild. When you become a Camel 
smoker, there’s no end to your en- 
joyment, for they never tire the 
taste. All Camel days are happy 
days, for they never leave a cig- 
aretty after-taste. Money doesn’t 
enter into Camel enjoyment. No 
matter how much you are able or 
willing to pay, you'll never get 
choicer tobaccos, more superbly 
blended, than you get in Camels. 
So, this perfect autumn day as 
your trail leads over the fields or 
along the turning road —as it 
seems that no other day or place 
could be so restful, so friendly— 


Have a Camel! 








gctbans 


Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Indoors, they are dancing. Outdoors, Inside a fine cabinet, the unsur- vice that does away with all bat- 
heard through the open French _ passed eight tube Radiola super-het- _teries. 
windows, are the sounds of summer _erodyne. The power speaker that 


Radiola 30, complete $575. For 
use on 50 to 60 cycle, 110 tolt 
A. C. lighting circuit. 


. Plug in on the house current. Call 
evening. Guests wander through the cangiveyou, 


: in the station you want with a single 
undistorted, 


arden and back to dance, chattin . ‘ . 
§ Aafia finger’s tuning. And add to the at- 


gaily. Yetthe music rings out clearly almost any 
through the buzz of talk. With a 


Radiola 30 you have the full volume 


traction of your home the music of 
volume of orchestras that in past years played 
music you only in the great hotels—the sing- 
can want. ing of artists who once sang only 
Anda power on the concert stage. A Radiola 30 


of a twenty piece orchestra, if you 
want it. It is the success of the week- 

1 ; : wai! 
end party! miei seas supply de- transports them to you—rea/: 


& 
Operates on CJ 
50 to 60 cycle, 
110 volt A.C. 


circuit, 
MADE: BY * THE*: MAKERS: OF -THE+> RADIOTRON 
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Buy with corfi- 
dence where you 
see this sign. 
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FOR THE WOMAN WHO EXPRESSES THE EXQUI- 
SITE PERFECTION OF THE FASHIONABLE MODE 
IMPLIED IN THE WORD €LEGANTE, THE MOST 
ACCEPTABLE GIFT CANDY IS HUYLER’S. IT IS 
THE LAST WORD IN SMART PACKAGES OF 
DELICIOUS CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS ©& 


THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 
Anunusually attractive package 


of either Assorted Chocolates COCOA CHOCOLATES 
or ChocolatesandNutBonbons 
NEW YORK 
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From an original teapot by William Bail 
Philadelphia Silversmith, 1752 — 1782 


Philadelphia Silver 


DyCany of the choicest specimens of finely 
wrought silver were made by the Colonial 
silversmiths of Philadelphia. 


A distinct style was established — rare, in- 
spiring, with the charm of simplicity, of 
graceful lines and seemly decoration. 


Existing examples, with few exceptions, are 
privately owned and when obtainable are 
almost priceless. 


In the Caldwell world-wide collection of 
fine silverware, reproductions of Colonial 
styles figure importantly. The oval teapot 
with vertical sides by William Ball was used 
as a model by Caldwell in developing the 


tea set as illustrated. 





J. E.GALDWELL & 60. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


(Continued from page 108) 


I should not dare to write so frankly 
of the small injustices and humilia- 
tions which keep childhood from being 


\the halcyon period that adults think 
iit is. If my mother were the average 


mother, I wouldn’t dare show my face 
at home after this article comes out 
in print. But my own childhood Aas 


| been happy, because the reverse of all 
|that I have written has been true in 
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my own case. From the time I was 
a baby, my mother has treated me as 
a person, a friend. She told me every- 
thing that happened in her busy days, 
made a real confidante of me, not in 
a condescending way, but as one 
friend to another. And, of course I 
told her everything that happened to 
me. I still do. I can’t imagine having 
a secret from Mother, and I don’t be- 
lieve she has one from me, unless it is 
something that concerns someone else 
—a secret which she is not at liberty 
to divulge. When anything particu- 
larly exciting or depressing comes up 
during her day, she telephones me, 
and “gets it off her chest”. I do the 
same. Her friends do not talk down 
to me; they do not snub me, or act 
as if they thought that children shoul 
be seen and not heard. I have been 
admitted to every sort of discussion 
that can possibly go on between in- 
teresting, creative people, since I was 
old enough to talk. I have been al- 
lowed to choose my own clothes, and, 
because I do not /ave to take it, I 
nearly always take Mother’s advice 
in choosing my clothes, for she has 
better taste than I have. But she un- 
derstands all about fads and school- 
girl society and such things. My 
allowance is mine to do with as I 
please, and no questions asked. I 
can make engagements with my 
friends, and be sure of being allowed 
to keep them, since the independence 
which has been allowed me all my 
life has made my judgment quite de- 
pendable. Mother recognizes my right 
to privacy; she does not open my 
mail or ask to see my letters after 
I have read them. Because she doesn’t 
ask, I usually show her my letters, 
but if for some reason I don’t, there 
is no resentment on her part. She 
shows me letters from our mutual 
friends, if she likes—and usually she 
does—but it would never occur to me 
to ask her to show me a letter whic’ 
she had not given me to read, 

For as many years as I can remem- 
ber we have treated each other as 
two very close friends; with courtesy 
and tact. She never betrays my confi- 
dences, and does not use them against 
me. I believe it washer discovery, when 
I was a baby, that children are people, 
that was largely responsible for my 
rapid progress through school. Just 
because she did regard me as a per- 
son, she insisted that I must think 
for myself, take care of myself physi- 
cally, and develop myself morally 
and spiritually from within. 

In short, I had from infancy the 
freedom which adults have, and 
which children so bitterly envy them. 
And I do not think I have abused 
that freedom any more than the aver- 
age right-thinking adult does. 

As for grown-ups, I have a little 


private theory about them. T believe 
that their treatment of children is a 
sub-conscious effort to wreak ven. 
geance on life for their own miseries 
and humiliations when they were 
children. I believe it all comes from 
the thought that children plant jn 
their minds when they are smarting 
under injustices at the hands of 
grown-ups: “When I’m grown-up 
Pll get even!” , 

The pity of it is that they get even 
with life by hurting their own chil. 
dren, just as they themselves were 
hurt so long ago. 

As an observing spectator of both 
child and adult life, I’ve come to the 
conclusion, along with Christopher 
Morley, that there are no grown-ups, 
really, There are just children who 
are doing the things they wanted to 
do and couldn’t do when they were 
children in point of years. The 
middle-aged man who capers about 
ridiculously and plays silly practical 
jokes on his friends is the grown-up 
version of the little boy who was 
repressed by the parents who didn’t 
understand him. And yet he, in turn, 
will give his own son a whipping for 
doing exactly the sort of thing that 
he, as a grown man, is doing as a 
practical joke. It’s a vicious circle, 
isn’t it? 

It isn’t half so ridiculous as it is 
pathetic to see adults acting like 
children—or rather, as_ children 
would like to act if they could get 
away with it. And the spectacle of 
children playing “Mama and Papa” 
isn’t nearly as funny as it is pathetic. 
If you grown-ups want to know what 
children really think of you, you 
should watch a couple of children 
playing a game of “Mama and Papa”. 
The little girl, dressed in her mother’s 
clothes, caricatures her mother with 
a preciseness of detail that is really 
startling. She whips her dolls with 
harshness for the most trivial of make- 
believe offenses; she talks in mincing, 
affected tones; she whispers to the 
child playing “Papa” the most aston- 
ishing scandals about the neighbors; 
she complains of the servants in her 
mother’s exact tones; she dolefully 
relates her numerous symptoms of 
ill health. She pats the doll that is 
portraying the réle of visiting child, 
ind patronizingly discusses its bad 
ind good points, telling it to be 
“a nice little girl and mind your 
mama”, 

The imitation is perfect. But the 
little girl who is giving such a real- 
istic performance probably has no 
malice in her heart. She is merely 
anticipating the gorgeous time that 
is coming when she too will be grown- 
up and can act just the way her 
mother does. if grown-ups do it 
it must be right, and the sooner 
she’s old enough to do likewise, the 
happier she will be! 

That’s the reason why I wish 
fathers and mothers, and all other 
adults, would begin to think of chil- 
dren as people—so that the next gen- 
eration of children will have a little 
more chance. 

That vicious circle ought to be 
broken! 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


here is perhaps no more interesting phase —_ and decoration of these epochs are enjoying a 
ofarchitectural and decorativeexpression _ revival, not alone in our country villas but in 
in America today than the enchanting villas _ the town houses of those who are happy to pay 
inspired by theSpanish and Italian Renaissance. homage to the charm of the Renaissance. 


Q With their broad wall spaces of stucco, q A predilection for this exotic environment 


— by ee _ — —. of may be gratified in each detail of the back- 
ee a rene eal ground, furniture and decorative accom- 


cies and —— about — ‘paniments by recourse to these Galleries 
— revit —where reproductions of historic cabinetry 


rovides a distinguished background for the ; ; 
cae of “4 ‘n social pone oN) and related objects are grouped with 
treasures of an age immortalized by the 


( Thus, it is not strange that the architecture beauty of its arts. ~~ &Y oC wy 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


ae Madison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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HERE IS A CAR FOR THE OPEN ROAD—A CAR FOR THE YOUNG AT HEART 


P ‘ _ A * Pad 








Autumn Days Suggest a Roadster 


Quality and Value Demand a Star 


‘ . NEW STAR SIX 
If your spare hours, or business needs, The lines and colors of the Star Six DE LUXE SPORT 


New Star Six include hills or long distances, bad deLuxe Sport Roadster indicate a ROADSTER 
CHASSIS . . . $650 roads or congested traffic, this newest _ high selling price. The quality merits aes 
COUPE .. . 820 Star will meet them all. i : : ‘ $ ‘oe 
ao = = > oe it. Volume production makes it un Levelen 
DE LUXE SPORT e necessary. 

ROADSTER . 910 Great power always; amazing speed 
LANDAU SEDAN 975 f ite ; 

if you need it; and an ease of hand- See this deLuxe Sport Roadster at 
Improved ling that makes driving a joy. your nearest Star Car dealer’s. DURANT MOTORS, INC. 
250 West 57th Street 
Star Four New York City 
e 
ee ‘ — Lo W~COS fF Tra Ns O r ta ft 1 O71 General Sales Department 
TOURING . . 540 1819 Broadway 
COUPE : 5 ” 675 New York City 
COACH . . . 695 4 
SEDAN . | | 795 ts: 
Elizabeth,N.J.Lansing,Mich- 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing Oakland, Cal, Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


HAYES-HUNT 
BODIES 


‘MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY «= 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS &@ PILLOW CASES 


Tue more accustomed you are to really fine fabrics, the more 
youll enjoy WaAMsUTTA PERCALE sheets and pillow cases. 





The Finest ; mare 
of Cottons Their smoothness is a good-night caress, their lightness a bene- 


diction. Woo sweet sleep with these finer sheets and pillow cases. 
You'll find them at stores that delight in showing the best. 
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Wamsutra Mitts, New Beprorp, Massacuusetts ~ Founded 1846 Riwiey Watts & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ 44 Leonarp Street, New York Ciry 
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“The 


Outdoors Blanket of America” 
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Star in outdoor sports,as well as 
in First National Pictures, Miss 
Anna Q. Nilsson is anenthusias- 
tic advocate of Pendleton 
Indian Blankets-their com- 
fort and colorful atmosphere. 











The Days of College Sport 
and Outdoor Frolic 
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Ou= naturally Pendleton Indian Blankets 
have warmed their way into the heart 
and room of the college student. Picturesque 
for adornment and serviceable as a couch cover 
or on the sleeping porch, they also afford pro- 
tection and romance for every outdoor ad- 
venture. 


‘*Pendletons’’ were originated by this pioneer 
industry of the Far West many generations 
ago for barter and trade among the Indians. 
And by their colorful beauty and their dur- 
ability, they have remained the Indian’s most 
prized possession — emblematic in his cere- 
monials and indispensable in his daily life. 


Now all red-blooded outdoors folk have 
adopted Pendleton Indian Blankets for motor- 
ing, camping, canoeing, picnicing; for the 
games, the beaches and for Winter sports. In 
the home, too, they have innumerable uses. 


In an amazing variety of true Indian designs, 
genuine Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold by 
3000 dealers throughout America. If yours 
can’t supply you, write to 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
\ Eastern Office: ror FranklinSt.,N.Y.City 
Mills: Pen4leton, Ore., Washougal, Wno., Eureka, Cal. 


Manufacturers 
of the 
celebrated 
Pendleton 
Bed 
Blankets 


INDIAN BLA 


PA DC. OE. A aged TSF. 
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VANITY FAIR 


And Years Passed 


(Continued from page 78) 


about wanting to be free, free. Ger- 
ard, is that you?” She had heard a 
man’s step on the verandah. 

“Yes, dear,” answered her husband 
as he sat down beside her and un- 
folded a newspaper. 

“Look,” said Betty, and she gave 
him the snapshot, “this is Claire, 
the girl I used to go to school with; 
didn’t I ever tell you about her?” 

“Charming; very charming,” said 
her husband as he looked at the pic- 
ture admiringly. 

“Oh! yes, she always used to be 
charming,” said Betty, “but I think she 
looks quite old in that—a little faded; 
and she never had much of a complex- 
ion. [ll write her tomorrow.” But 
she put off writing that letter for two 
days, two months, and then finally 
forgot all about it. 


rv 


One beautiful autumn afternoon 
at The Hague, a carriage, with two 
horses, stood waiting in front of 
the palace entrance. A shiny black 
carriage with two stiff, top-hatted 
gentlemen on the box, who held their 
arms folded six inches in front of, and 
three inches above their chins. Some 
hundred yards away—leaning against 
the statue of Willem of Orange— 
children, messenger boys and a group 
of women were waiting to see the 
Queen of the Netherlands ride out 
for the air. 

“Mon Dieu!” thought Claire, who 
was passing,. “isn’t it amusing to see 
them waiting for her, just as they did 
when I was young. I wonder what 
she looks like now?” But Claire had 
no time to ‘wait and so walked on 
through the quiet streets of The Hague, 
past the small clean houses and shops, 
those shops de Juxe that blazon heavy 
coats-of-arms above their doors; past 
the villas surrounded by ‘tiny grass 
lawns and bright beds of purple asters 
and scarlet geraniums, on and on until 
she came to the house of a friend, 
whose reception day she was about 
to attend. 

In the salon, furnished elegantly in 
the period of Louis XVI, half a dozen 
blonde and bland Dutch ladies sat sip-, 
ping their tea and nibbling their cakes. 
They all knew each other intimately. 
Several of them knew Claire. They 
shook hands with her and said: “How 
do you do, dear?” and then stared at 
her. And they admitted that for a 
woman of her age, forty-five, wasn’t 
it, she—“no, no, not as old as that— 
about forty—why, now that is ridi- 
culous—forty-three at least—yes, about 
forty-three—” she was extremely 
“well preserved”. 

Claire had always been thin, but 
now she was altogether too flat. She 
was smart, and her hair was cut just 
like a boy’s. It suited her, although, 
of course, it was a little too extreme 
for The Hague, and her dress, and 
those pearls—not real, of course, but 
chic all the same—yes, undeniably 
Claire looked younger and smarter 
than anyone present. 

And Claire herself sat gracefully in 
a chair, talking to this lady and to 


that, answering the eternal question, 
“How does it seem to be back in The 
Hague?” And then, from a far 
corner, her hostess came over to her 
bearing on her arm a lady to whom 
she wanted Claire to be introduced, 
But, before she had time so much as 
to mention a name, two voices ex. 
claimed at once: 

“Why, Betty—” 

“Claire—you! What a surprise!” 


Vv 


Slowly, very slowly, on her way 
home, Claire passed the villas, the 
houses, the shops, and the Queen’s 
Palace. And then she strolled back to 
her hotel. 

“Poor, poor Betty!” she was think- 
ing. “How she has altered; how fat 
she has grown: monstrously fat—and 
her clothes—that unspeakable hat— 
and her voice—she spoke Dutch like 
a half caste—it was pitiable—that 
was what twenty years in Java had 
done for her! Poor Betty. 

“Those far off evenings on the lake, 
those pretty frocks that she used to 
wear—that enchanting voice. And 
how she used to row—like a boy— 
how on earth has she got so fat—it is 
a shame, but, oh! it had been nice to 
see her again.” Claire was soon back 
in her room and sitting down near the 
open window. “I never thought any- 
body could change so—how many 
children did she say she had? four— 
yes, four children—but those ankles! 
Merciful Heaven, how did she get 
such ankles?” 

Someone knocked at the door. It 
was a page carrying a long box of 
roses. The boy put it on a table and 
handed her a man’s visiting card, one 
corner of which was bent inward. 
“Claire got up and untied the flowers 
—she was so accustomed to receiving 
them—a smile of pity for Betty still 
lingering on her face. Her hands 
touched the flowers and lay motionless 
for a moment on them; then, as she 
repeated once more the words, “four 
children”, her smile altered a little, 
and took on a little note of wistfulness, 


Vi 


And Betty, with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a piece of cake in the other, 
sat thinking “Ah, what a surprise! 
Poor Claire. So shé had really never 
married. No children, nothing. All 
by herself in a dreary hotel in The 
Hague. Well, no doubt it was Claire’s 
own fault—I must tell my husband 
about it tonight. How funny to meet 
after all these years—she hadn’t really 
changed much—I would have recog- 
nized her anywhere—only thinner, 
much thinner. How horrible to be 
thin like that for a woman, thin, no 
husband, no home, no children. Yes, 
some people seemed to have every- 
thing, and others nothing at all.” 

But suddenly, Betty stopped munch- 
ing at her cake and put it down. 

“Now, really, I am going to stop 
eating them—and tomorrow, if I 
have time, I am going to see that 
woman about a massage.” 
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To love fine silver is an American tradition. Back 
before the 1800’s happy brides and gracious host- 
esses treasured their few pieces above everything 
else. And well they might, for nothing finer in the 
work of Early American craftsmen is to be found 
than wrought by these old master silversmiths. But 
today the few pieces that remain are almost priceless. 





It is directly to the two most famous collections 
of Early American Silver—in the Metropolitan 
| Museum of Art, in New York, and the Boston Art 
Museum— that we have gone for the inspiration of 
our new pattern. Its name—the Early American— 
isa tribute to the old silversmiths and a suggestion 
to the brides and hostesses of today, who want their 
homes to express the decorative spirit of early 
American days and ways. In such homes the Early 
American Style in Treasure Solid Silver is a final 
note of lovely harmony with all its surroundings. é 
Every requirement of the most complete service ay. 
has its matching piece—plain or engraved, as you 
choose. And the same precious metal through and ee. 
through, as a gift, or for yourself, it is an invest- 
ment in genuine beauty. px. 


See the ‘Early American’’ at your jeweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 


Rogers, Lunt & Bow.LEN 
SRT 3 
QO0North Kenwood Street 


(7) TREASURE 
SOLID SILVER 


JSte rling 92547000 Fine 


It is Sterling ~ 


LS 
a a more-can not besaid ~7 
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DIAMONDSHIRE 


cA new material by Scheyer 
«Modeled in Dinner Clothes of Distinction 


Of all the famous Scheyer fabrics, 
none has more quickly won accept- 
ance than Diamonpsuire. Dinner suits 
of this fabric with the diamond motif 
carried out in the linings, facings and 
body, have the restrained richness that 
characterizes Scheyer artisanship. 
Distinctly Scheyer in cut and finish, 
dinner clothes of DIAMONDSHIRE 
have the complacency of Bond Street 
with the smartness of Aix-le-Bains. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer 
dealer in your town. Communica- 
tions will be promptly attended. 


Scheyer * lailore 


SCHEYER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


Ready-Made College Types 


(Continued from page 72) 


shirt, corduroy breeches, hob-nailed 
boots and a dumb collegiate expression. 
As he stood for a moment on the plat- 
form with husky legs spread apart, 
grinning broadly, he spied Mr. Min- 
nerly; and clumping down the stairs 
he hailed him with a cheery: “Hi, 
brother, how goes it?” whamming him 
across the back and bringing tears to 
his eyes. 

“Very tough and durable,” ad- 
mired the Salesman. “Just feel that 
grip. Why, he’ll last forever.” 

“My,” said Mr. Minnerly, working 
his fingers slightly. 

Abruptly, behind the stage, there 
sounded several voices in excited con- 
versation; then the door was flung 
open with a slam, and a tall, lantern- 
jawed, sandy-haired young man en- 
tered, clad in light grey tweeds and 
checkered golf-socks. He did not 
linger on the platform, but hurried 
down the stairs at once with a business- 
like, Babbitt intensity, shook hands 
swiftly with Mr. and Mrs. Minnerly 
and rapidly repeated: “Whaddye say, 
kid, whaddye say, Oscar, whaddye say, 
heh?” smiling affably. His air was 
breezy and flashy, as he continued 
without pausing: “Hurry up, kid, got 
to be getting back to Chicago, got a 
big proposition out West, let you in on 
the ground floor, think on your feet, 
well, so long, Oscar!” and then 
swerved and vanished through the 
door. Several pieces of paper lifted 
and fell in his wake, rocking in the 
draught. 

“Good, durable, middle-west stock,” 
admired the Salesman. “He could 
stand a lot of knocking around.” 

“Couldn’t he, though,” agreed Mr. 
Minnerly, mopping his forehead. “Are 


there any more?” anxiously. 


“Well, there’s one more,” hesitated 
the Salesman, “but I’m not sure whether 


he could be called a real College. 


Type or not.” And he pointed to an 
inconspicuous stunted figure with black 
curly hair and unshaven chin, who 
pushed his way through the crowd 
carrying a brief-case and umbrella, 

Mr. Minnerly glanced at his wife, 
and shook his head. “Frankly,” he 
said glumly, “I’m afraid we didn’t 
see just what we had in mind.” 

“Is this what you were thinking of, 
by any chance?” asked the Salesman 
suddenly; and all at once he produced 
a figure resembling all the other men, 
yet somehow exaggerating them all, 
He wore Oxford bags, a white turtle. 
neck sweater with a prominent letter, 
a huge pipe with silver numerals, 
and a Varsity Hat with insignia; and 
in his hand he -held a foaming beer- 
mug, which he waved aloft as he sang 
a College Song. Mr. Minnerly’s eyes 
widened with pleasure and astonish- 
ment. 

“That’s it,” he yelled with delight, 
“That’s my idea to a ‘T’, Where did 
you find him?” 

“I cut him out of a newspaper,” 
confessed the Salesman modestly. “He 
is a Comic-Strip College Boy.” 

“That is just what we would have 
selected for our son Harold,” sobbed 
Mrs. Minnerly gently, “provided we 
had a son named Harold.” And then 
she wiped her eyes and smiled bravely 
through her tears; because both Mr. 
and Mrs. Minnerly, although sincere 
enough in their recent efforts, realized 
perfectly well that they were only 
fictitious characters in a satirical sketch 
about Colleges in general, and conse- 
quently should not take themselves too 
seriously. 


Vive la Folie! 


(Continued from page 55) 


walking backwards, on hands and 
feet, legs and arms stiff, down a huge 
jungle tree—as a creature neither in- 
frahuman nor superhuman, but some- 


how both; a mysteriously unkillable’ 


Something, equally nonprimitive and 
uncivilized, or beyond time in the 
sense that emotion is beyond arithme- 
tic. This stark and homogeneous 
glimpse is isolated, heightened and 
developed by a series of frivolously 
complicated scenes (Whose Handker- 
chief Is It? The Language of Flow- 
ers, Oh, the Pretty Sins, Bewitched 
and A Feast at Versailles) whereby 
we are swiftly and surely conducted 
to that unique phenomenon of noise 
and naughtiness, the Intermission. 

And still we find ourselves remem- 
bering the jungle. 

Nor does the jungle release us from 
its enchantment until the middle of 
Act 2; when a vast egg very gradually 
descends from the topmost ceiling cf 
the theatre to the level of the orches- 
tra, opens, and emits a wand of golden 
flesh—a wand which struts and 
dances, a lithe and actual wand which 
blossoms unbelievably in authentic 
forms of love and death. Where- 
upon, from all parts of the audience, 
surges a gigantic wave of protest. 
Cries of “disgusting” mingle with 


gasps of “how shocking!” and wails 
of “how perfectly disgusting!” Hor- 
rified ladies cover their faces or hasten 
from the polluted environs. Outraged 
gentlemen shout, stamp or wave their 
arms angrily. And _ still Josephine 
Baker dances—a dance neither of 
doom nor of desire, but altogether 
and inevitably of herself. 

Such, or nearly such, being the in- 
excusably alive protagonist of the 
revue at the Folies-Bergére, we have 
at last found an answer to our ques- 
tion: “What is the revue?” 

The revue is not (as Earl Carrol 
and most European producers think) 
a mammoth exhibition of boudoir- 
paintings-come-to-life and is not (as 
F. Ziegfeld, Jr., pretends to believe) 
a “glorification” of some type of 
female “beauty”. By the laws of its 
own structure, which are the irrevoca- 
ble laws of juxtaposition and con- 
trast, the revue is a use of everything 
trivial or plural to intensify what is 
singular and fundamental. In the 
case of the Folies-Bergére, the revue 
is a use of ideas, smells, colours, Irv- 
ing Berlin, nudes, tactility, collapsible 
stairs, three dimensions and fireworks 
to intensify Mlle. Josephine Baker. 

And the sentiment which we beg to 
add is: Long live la Folie! 
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ater oawtig Franklin air-cooling, radiator 
worties and work become an intolerable nuisance. 
After enjoying Franklin’s 18 and 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, it is unpleasant to pay for the. 
upkeep of other fine cars. 


The final elements in the serene- satisfaction 
which comes with Franklin ownership are its 
enduring style and its unvarying high quality. 
Let a Franklin dealer tell you all the Franklin 
facts, and show you the results on the road. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


PRICE—$27 05) 


All Franklin prices include full equipment. Only war 
excise tax and transportation are extra. Your old car can 


' be applied in trade, and budget payment plan arranged. 




















Hair must be healthy—free from dandruff—to look well-groomed 


Is your hair thick and 


strong-growing? 


... Uf not —it is SICK! 


ANDRUFF is an actual 

scalp infection. Thinning 
and receding hair are caused by 
the slowing down of circulation 
in the scalp. 


If unchecked, either of these 
ills will finally lead to baldness. 


Yet these ills can be entirely 
prevented and can, in most cases, 
be overcome even when long es- 


tablished. 


And the method is very simple ! 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and scalp 

nerously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 

ust shake the bottle with its convenient 
shaker top, over your head. Then with the 
fingers pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Comb and brush your hair while still moist. 
It will lie smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple daily care destroys 
dandruff infection and keeps the 
scalp eirculation vigorously ac- 
tive, nourishing the hair at its 


very roots. Your hair will stop 
falling out and start to grow 
again with greater vitality than 
ever before. 

The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this 
treatment will astonish you. 

Kept up regularly, this simple 
treatment will restore your hair 
to health and make it thick, 
strong and vigorous. 


Make this care of your scalp 
as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


You will find Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine in all drug stores 
and department stores. Look for 
the large vertical signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris, 





ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 





VANITY FAIR 


Seeing Life in Unexpected Places 


(Continued from page 82) 


as we take for granted our hands and 
feet, the sun, falling downstairs in- 
stead of up, colours and sounds. To 
break a physical habit may be almost 
as painful as an amputation; to ques- 
tion the usefulness of an old-estab- 
lished habit of thought is felt to be 
an outrage, an indecency, a horrible 
sacrilege. 

Crains dans le mur aveugle un 
regard qui Vépie. It was all very well 
from a poet. One could smile in- 
dulgently at a pleasing and childish 
fancy. But when it came to Iabora- 
tory experiments and graphs, things, 
it was felt, were getting more serious. 
It was time to make a protest. 

Personally, I make no protest. Be- 
ing only a literary man,and not one 
of those physicists, whoce professional 
interest it is to keep matter in its 
place, with only such attributes as 
render it amenable to mathematics, I 
am delighted. I love matter, I find 
it miraculous, and it pleases me when 
a serious man, like Bose, comes along 
and gives it a certificate of merit. 

In the philosophy books matter is 
generally spoken of slightingly, as 
comething lumpish and crude. To the 
subtlety of their own minds, on the 
other hand, the metaphysicians can 
never pay a sufficiently glowing trib- 
ute. But in reality—if I may be par- 
doned the philosophically gross ex- 
pression—it is to matter, not mind, 
that the attributes of subtlety, fine- 
ness, complexity belong. Our mental 
picture of the world and its com- 


ponent parts i$ a crude symbolical 
affair, having about as much relation 
to the original as a New Guinea ido] 
to the human body. It is precisely 
because it is so crude and simple that 
the thought-picture is valuable to us, 
Reality—again I apologize—is jp. 
finitely too complicated for our un- 
derstanding. We must simplify. But 
having simplified, we ought not to 
say that those Papuan images of the 
world, which are our philosophical 
and religious systems, our scientific 
hypotheses, are subtle; they are not, 
They are crude, compared with the 
original, and it is, precisely, their 
crudeness which gives them value, 
for us. 

Year byoyear our world picture be- 
comes increasingly complicated. More 
details are noted in the original and 
are incorporated, symbolically, into the 
image. If the mind of man develops 
and grows more subtle, that is due to 
the fact that each succeeding genera- 
tion is brought up with a progressively 
more complete and elaborate thought- 
picture‘of the world and all its de- 
tails. We think, we also feel, more 
subtly and multifariously than did the 
ancients. To our posterity, a thousand 
years from now, our subtleties will 
seem, no doubt, most barbarously 
crude. Perfection will be attained 
when mind has completely understood 
matter and is therefore as delicate, 
as complex, as variously rich as it. 
That is to say, perfection will never 
be attained. ... 


Anna Q. Nilsson 


(Continued from page 71) 


distinctly different type. She is the 
heroine of the jazz morons. 

Claire Windsor, a beautiful blonde, 
is used on the screen more for deco- 
rative purposes than for anything else. 

Mary Miles Minter is another fair- 
haired actress of memory. Producers 
gave her a million dollar contract for 
five years with the hope of making 
her another Mary Pickford. She failed 
dismally as a “box-office attraction”. 
It was, perhaps, the one contract the 
producers could not break. Mary drew 
her thousands each week and became 
wealthy and fat. For months at a 
time she did not work. She has long 
since passed to the limbo of forgotten 
things, and is only remembered by the 
Judean gentlemen who signed the 
checks. 

Mary Pickford remains one of the 
very few petite blondes to make a 
world wide success on the screen. 

But Anna Q. Nilsson has long been 
a screen favourite. In an international 
voting contest held by cinema critics, 
exhibitors, and the public, she was 
chosen as one of the five most popular 
players in the world. It is interesting 
to note that Lewis Stone, who has 
been so many times co-featured with 
Miss Nilsson, was also among the five. 

Victor Seastrom, Anna Q. Nilsson’s 
fellow countryman, is her favourite 
director, He directed Andreyev’s He 


Who Gets Slapped and Selma Lager- 
l6f’s Stroke of Midnight, and other 
notable pictures. He is a man of 
genuine talent and compassion. 

The volatile ‘Chaplin once called 
Seastrom “the greatest director in the 
world”. It is likely that some of his 
earlier pictures will remain landmarks 
long after most American films are 
forgotten. He, and Lubitsch, and 
Emil Jannings and Pola Negri have 
made the foremost European contri- 
butions to the screen. But, like 
Lubitsch and Negri, his work has 
suffered the taint which usually fol- 
lows in the wake of too many 
American dollars. 

Miss Nilsson returned to her native 
country, several years ago, for a visit. 
Reporters travelled from Stockholm to 
interview her in the village of her 
birth. The wandering daughter pre- 
sented her parents with the largest 
house in the village. She has not in- 
formed them how much money she 
earns in the new country. She knows 
that people used to frugal ways of 
living would not comprehend how a 
child of theirs could earn far more. 
than the President of the United States. 
They still wish her to return and 
settle among them. j 

A strange destiny indeed for a tired 
little labourer in a beet field... oF 
even for the daughter of a queen. 
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The last word in 
Pajama Comfor 


FOr 


PATENT PENDING 


The Great and New 
Faultless Pajama 
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‘THE season’s sensation in Nightwear is 
found in the Faultless offering —the 
new Nobelt. 


Instead of the usual belt or drawstring, a per- 
fected waistband of exclusive construction adds 
to Faultless Nightwear the final touch of comfort 
and convenience. 

It is light in weight, made so as to be worn either 
close or loose fitting, adjusts itself to the body 
perfectly and holds the trousers in position with- 
out pressure so that it is scarcely felt. 


The Nobelt waistband expands and contracts— 
has no thread elastic—no garter webbing or 
rubber strands to break or wear out. It is not 
affected by washing, ironing, heat or age. It lasts 
as long as the fabric of the garment lasts. 

Ask to see the Nobelt. In a wide variety of 
smartest materials and the latest styles in season- 
able weights. 


FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Co.) 
Faultless Square Makers BALTIMORE, MD. 
Faultless Pajamas are made with or without Belts 
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‘TheNIGHIwear of aNation! “* 
Pajamas -Sleepcoats -Nightshirts 
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“OH, LOOK ... LOVELY!” 


HAT makes people stop to admire a house? De- 
tails . . . nine times out of ten. Such a deli- 
cately designed French door as the one above. Or a 
handsome stone chimney, dominating a mellow stticco 
wall. Or the subtle relationship of roof-line to hill- 
slope. These things give four wallsand a roof distinction. 


House & Garden’s Second Book of Houses is full of such 
distinguished details, ready to dower your own house with 
charm. It’s full, too, of practical plans for all types of 
houses—including the famous Four Ideal Smaller Homes. 
It’s full of suggestions for proper furnishing and deco- 
ration; full of homely advice about building materials; 
full of scientific kitchen-planning; full of everything 
useful and beautiful for the home maker. 





If you are planning to build, begin with this book. It’s 
the cream of several years of House & Garden’s ob- 
servation of all the most interesting work of all the lead- 
ing architects, decorators, and home managers in America. 
A permanent addition to your library of house knowledge. 


House & Garden’s 


$4, net 


SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 








ination 


House & Garden 
Greenwich, Conn. 


‘J . o ‘.. > .. 
[i For......: enclosed please send me.......... copies of House & Garden’s 


Second Book of Houses. 
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Garters 


in the Orange and B, 


The GARTER 
with the 

SMOOTHSOK“* 
Pendent-Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
grip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
. men who know, 
demand them. 
Regular style, in c 
brilliant colors 50 














REAR 
VIEW 


De Luxe, iridescent 
Rayon with $ 1 
pigskin grip pr 
*The Smoothsok Pend- 
ent Grip makes it the 
most comfortable garter 
sold—try it. 


If your store hasn’t them, write us 








KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. | 


2% WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
Suspenders*Belts*Garters* Pajamas 








Eight dollars 
is par value for 
the new Knox" 
“Fifth Avenue’ 
hat. And par is 
little to pay for 
so fine a hat! 


* In choosing a fine hat find 
the label of Knox and you 
can be sure of its service, 
sure of its style and sure 
that it is sensibly priced. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 














Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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_ They took the North Woods 
home with them 


—imprisoned in this mellow 
pipe tobacco 


HERE’S one time a smoke should taste best — 

after the camp-fire’s fallen asleep in its soft red bed 
of embers, after a day in the deep North Woods of 
Canada, up near Hudson’s Bay. 

Sportsmen found in their travels up there a tobacco 
as mellow and fragrant and aromatic as the air of the 
| forest itself. A tobacco that made instant friends of pipe 
| and tongue, and banished all previous conceptions of 
what fine pipe tobaccos should be. 

And then—the unexpected. Going back to civiliza- 
tion, they left behind the joy of a muskie’s tug on the 
line and the clean smell of the pine—but not the 
joy of the pipe smoke. Those mellow moments came 
along. Hudson’s Bay tobacco tasted even as good in ’ 
the nt annie living room as in the aia aan eruptions 
elled camp-site. They took the North Woods home 
with them. 





Always treat cuts and ab- 
rasions at once. Preventany 


It used to be necessary to send thousands of miles ; . 
chance of infection. Treat 


for Hudson’s Bay. Now it’s as near to you as your 





best tobacconist. Ask him for the scarlet pack- skin eruptions promptly 
age—-as red as the coat of a Royal Mounted man. and regularly, to hasten 
Parsons Baw Company. Incorporated May 2, 1670. | their healing and to guard 
a ee ee a a ee ee | against trouble from infec- 


tion. 


| | UD S N’ S B Y Absorbine, Jr. assists na- 

ture by first cleansing the 

wound and killing the 

‘TO B ACCO germs, and then soothing 

| and healing the affected 

Se | tissue. Absorbine, Je. re- 

| _ lieves pain quickly. Never 

| be without Absorbine, Jr. 

in the medicine 
cabinet. 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Cut Plug— sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 














HE 
Fort Garry—cool and full flavored a A 








New Machine 
SCRAPES and 
REFINISHES 


Floors 


With it you, yourself, can put 
your floorsin perfect condition 
and keep them so—costs but a 
fraction of one refinishing job. 


ONE machine—yet it 
scrapes, sandpapers, Waxes, 


UNDERNEATH the old, unsightly var- polishes and scrubs. 


nish you may have beautiful floors. The 
Ponsell Floor Machine removes the pres- 
ent surface. It scrapes off the ground-in 


Good for ALL Floors 
Not only wood floors, but 


dirt, the dingy varnish or shellac. It brings linoleum floors are put in 
back the hidden loveliness of the wood perfect shape by the Ponsell 


itself. Your floor looks “‘new-laid.” 


machine, It will scrub them 
without the least splashing 


The machine sandpapers the floor, to spotless cleanliness, then 


takes every bit of roughness from it, leaves po 
it with a silky smoothness. Skilled car- 


lish them until your face 
is mirrored. It gives lin- 
oleum a luster surpassing 


penters, working many hours, could not anything you have ever 


improve upon its surface. 


Next, the machine rubs wax into the 
floor. Here again it puts hand-work to 
shame. It rubs rapidly, with great power 
behind each turn of the brush. Under 
this friction the wax warms, spreads 
evenly. You use but half the quantity 
hand-work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor 
the machine polishes. Quickly it brings 
the floor to a fine, lustrous, non-slippery 
finish. You never dreamed your floors 
could glisten so, never imagined that old 
wood could Jook so new, could gleam so 
brightly. 


Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


It costs money to have someone re- 
finish floors for you by ordinary methods, 
Several hundred dollars, anyway. Yet, 
for a fraction of this cost you can do the 
work yourself and, when it is done, own 
a machine that will keep your floors 
permanently polished—that will go on 
saving labor as long as you live. 


For the refinishing only needs to be 
done ONCE! A few minutes waxing and 
polishing once in a while, an operation 
absurdly easy, keeps your floors always 
looking as though they had been re- 
finished the day before. 


No special skill is necessary—no un- 
usual strength, A child can operate the 
machine, And think what it means to 
avoid having workmen in the house—to 
avoid the mess—the danger of damage 
to your furnishings. Think what it means 
to be able to proceed leisurely, room by 
room, instead of having the whole house 
upset while you wait uncertainly for 
workmen to finish up. 


known before—a surface so 

immaculately smooth that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking 
to it. Tile, marble, mosaic, or rubber— 
cork, terrazo or cement—no matter what 
the floor, this little machine wins en- 
thusiastic praise for its results. 

In thousands of homes, in all parts of 
the country, this machine has been 
quickly welcomed. “‘Greatest labor-sav- 
ing device we have,” says one woman. 
“Old neglected, floors now in good con- 
dition,” writes another. And still another 
declares “I have lost my dread of wax- 
ing days.” 

Branches in 24 Cities 

We have established branches in 
many cities for the convenience of our 
customers. We are ready and anxious to 
givé you a FREE demonstration in your 
own home, or, if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a ten-day FREE trial. 
But first, write to us for a description of 
what the machine does and how it does 
it. It is a most interesting story—a story 
that every home-owner should read. 
Writing for this booklet is the first step 
toward a vast improvement in your 
floors, toward greater charm for your 
entire home. 

There is now no need to be satisfied 
with dingy, unsightly floors—within a 
day you can transform them. There is 
now no need for the back-breaking labor 
of bending and stooping, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet 
rags—no need for wearing yourself out 
in rubbing, polishing, mopping and dry- 
ing floors. 

ail us the coupon now while it is so 
handy and let us show you the way to 
avoid this labor and gain floors that your 
friends will envy and admire. 


ee 
PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO 


Dept. 149, 220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices regarding your Flectric Floor Machine. 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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VANITY FAR 


The Triumphs of ‘Bobby Jones 


(Continued from page 63) 


would have sailed for home after St. 
Andrews. As it was he stopped on to 
show us that he was not “sore” after his 
defeat. Nobody would ever have sus- 
pected him of such a thing, but, if it 
made him stay longer, I am glad he 
thought so. He had a rest and then 
came to Sunningdale for the qualify- 
ing round of the Championship. We 
heard that he had done two consecutive 
rounds of 66 in practice and a good 
many people shook their heads and 
said, “Oh, we know those practice 
rounds, he won’t do that in the real 
thing.” But he did. As if to disprove 
those remarks, he had the glorious 
impertinence to do that very same 
score—“incredible and indecent” as I 
ventured to call it elsewhere—of 66. 
It was an astonishing performance, 
but the really astonishing part of it 
was that he did not do better still. He 
was constantly putting for threes, and 
the ball was all round the hole and 
seldom dropped. There was just one 
faulty shot. An iron shot pushed out 
at the short thirteenth into a trap, and 
from that trap he laid the ball a yard 
from the hole. Next day he actually 
put two tee shots into the heather and 
so far forgot himself as to take five on 
one hole. Some humorous gentleman, 
whose message appeared on the tape 
machine in the London Stock Ex- 
change, wrote: “Mr. Jones quite failed 
to maintain his form. His score 
was 68.” 

Now, at last, I get to St. Anne’s and 
here I think the astonishing part of his 
victory was this, that he won without 
being at his best. Few people can do 
that, but I am sure I am right, that 
Bobby Jones was finding the game 
rather hard work and was afflicted at 
times by a strong desire to kick him- 
self. He is an artist with a reverence 
for his art and sets himself, in 
consequence, a standard which would 
be for other people impossibly 
high. 

That was certainly far too severe a 
criticism, but Mr. Jones did have his 
bad moments in that first round, and 
the fact that he emerged successfully 
was evidence of an_ indomitable 
spirit, and went far toward win- 
ning him the Championship. He went 
out in 37 which was not too good with 
a strong wind helping him, particu- 
larly when we heard that Mehlhorn 
had done a 70 and MacLeod and 
Watrous were out in 32 and 33 respec- 
tively. It looked as if Bobby would 
have to be content with a 75 or a 76 
which would not quite put him out of 
court but would leave him considerable 
leeway to make up. 

Then he set his teeth and came home 
against the wind in 35. His 72 was 
vastly different from 76 and made an 
ideal beginning on the long trail of 
four rounds. On the second day he 
did it again and headed the field level 
with Mehlhorn at 134, one stroke 
ahead of Hagen who had squandered 
a golden opportunity by adding 77 to 
his first round of 68. On the third 
day, when all the cumberers of the 
ground 15 strokes behind the leader had 
been cleared away, two rounds were 
played. Bobby was paired with Wat- 
rous who was but two strokes behind 
him. They started early, whereas 
Hagen brought up the rear an hour 


and a half later. Bobby likes setting 
the pace and Hagen likes knowing 
what he has to do. So each man had 
his heart’s desire. 

I do not suppose, however, that Mr. 
Jones (I really must not fall into this 
familiar Bobby habit) likes being 
drawn with so near a rival as Watrous 
nor that Watrous likes being drawn 
with him. It is next to impossible in 
such circumstances that the two men 
should not make a fight of it between 
themselves, and, in fact, these two 
were not playing medal golf at all, 
they were engaged in a deadly and 
prolonged duel by match-play. It was 
tremendous fun for the onlookers but 
it nearly broke both combatants, and 
all through the afternoon round, one 
had the feeling that they would just 
make one slip too many and let Hagen 
catch them in the end. Gn the first 
two days Mr. Jones, though he had 
done two 72’s, was hardly playing golf 
of that calibre, but had saved himself 
some valuable strokes on the green. On 
the third day his scores were 73 and 74 
but his play up to the green was dis- 
tinctly better; on the other hand the 
putts did not drop in so often and in 
the last round he had a spell of down- 
right bad putting which nearly cost 
him the Championship. 

Watrous’ morning round of 69 was 
magnificent, and though Mr. Jones 
began two strokes ahead and ended 
two behind, he had no great cause for 
regrets. Everybody thought that he 
could still catch Watrous and he had 
several great chances. When, however, 
at the eleventh hole, he took three putts 
on the green for the third time, heads 
began to shake. He did not look like 
a winner; he looked still less like one 
when Watrous became two strokes up 
with five to play, and he himself did not 
then think much of his chances. But 
with victory almost within his grasp, 
Watrous suddenly wavered and weak- 
ened. Twice running, he took three 
putts, not as a nervous man usually 
does by being short, but by overrunning 
his long putts. With two holes to go 
Watrous drove like an arrow down the 
course and Mr. Jones hooked into a 
sandy wilderness. It fell to Watrous to 
play the odd. I was watching with 
an American friend and he, think- 
ing of all the reward Watrous would 
reap if he won, whispered to me, 
“This shot for twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

Well, Watrous put the ball on the 
edge of the green but he did not win, 
for Bobby, fortunate in a clean-lying 
ball in sand, played a wonderful and 
glorious shot over all sorts of terrors 
onto the very middle of the green. It 
is an interesting little piece of secret 
history that when he played that shot 
he did not know where his enemy’s 
ball was, because he had refused to 
look. With a moral courage of which 
few golfers would be capable, he had 
turned his back on Watrous. As he 
honestly, said, he “hoped he was in a 
trap” but he did not know. In all the 
circumstances it was one of the great 
shots of golf and it killed Watrous 
stone dead. He took two fives, his 
adversary had two fours and the great 
duel was over at last. Hagen looked 
like catching the leader for a while but 
faded out. 
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‘ Called to New York 
1 


“Reserve a lower on the 5:05, send a boy out 
to the house for my bag, my Glen Spray Top 
Coat and my Hickey-Freeman Travlwear suit! 
It’s lucky I got the Fall Hickey-Freeman outfit 
early.” 


Hicheu-Freeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


ee a 








Hickey-Freeman Customized Suits and Top Coats for Fall are now on display in prominent stores throughout the United States. 





























ITALIAN 
FEES 


LUXURIOUS 
LIGHT WEIGHT 





You, too, will like the friendly soft- 
ness, staunch endurance and good | —~ : 
wats of bene looks of gloves made from HYDE - \ 


gloves use this mark 


for 5 
of — Leather A 

It is distinctive, shapes to the hands, wears, and has 

a “feel” you'll like. Lighter shades, such as Hyde 


Russet, are popular for fall accessories. Test THE STERN HAT C.O 
swatches on request. CLEVELAND 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
WOOD & HYDE COMPANY, GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
































From Ancient Mayan Temples 
Come Designs 


for Fall Neckwear— 
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O):oesr of known civilizations in 
the Americas, the Mayan is just re- 
vealing its wealth of beauty in culture 
and the arts. 


(@ Excavations in long lost Mayan cities 
disclose a realistic sense of design that is 
being adopted by modern stylists to 
strongly influence the mode. There is a 
free realism about Mayan decorations that 
make them outstanding in grace and 
beauty. 


@ Berkley Knit designers, sensing the 
trend, have evolved neckwear patterns 
based upon Mayan designs that offer new 
and refreshing ideas in neckwear for Fall.. 
Mayan Berkley Knits are produced in tone 
combinations of prevailing colors, blended 
with primary tints of Cedarwood, Mal- 
maison, Sage Green, Malabar and new 
shades of blue—thus conforming to the 
inclination of the well-dressed man to 
harmonize neckwear with his clothes. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
1326 VINE STREET :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 











BERKLEY KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 


























VANITY FAIR 


Four-Card Suit Bids 


(Continued from page 85) 


queen-jack, that is a good bid in itself, 
regardless of the rest of the hand. 
Counted on the double-valuation sys- 
tem these two sure tricks will average 
four in the play of the hand. 

It is a simple matter to count the 
bidding value of any hand on this 
system, but we have to make a double 
adjustment for suits of only four 
cards. First, to be sure that the entire 
hand would be worth four tricks if 
there were five cards in the suit, and 
then to compensate for the thissing 
cards in the trump suit. 

W. H. Whitfeld, for many years 
card editor of the London Field and 
noted for his many contributions to 
the mathematical probabilities in 
auction bridge, found by experiment 
and calculation that any extra trump 
should be regarded as replacing what 
would otherwise have been a losing 
card in the hand. Conversely a win- 
ning card should be regarded as re- 
placing a missing trump. 

Suppose one holds five hearts to the 
ace-king and two losing clubs. If we 
take away one of those clubs and re- 
place it with a trump it is obvious 
that we have only one losing club, and 
if there are still trumps enough to 
justify the bid after calling one of 
them a club, that extra trump is worth 
a clear trick. Count these hands: 


10 6 
53 
3 


PO RS 
ON RS 
aoa 

ie) 


Aur 


In L, the ace-jack-ten is worth 3, 
the club king 1, total 4, and therefore 
a sound heart bid. In M, the hearts 
are still worth 3, and the king-queen 
of clubs 2, total 5. The extra trick in 
clubs makes up for the shortness in 
the trump suit. One must either bid 
the suit or pass. A timid player might 
bid a club on M, in order to hear 
from other bids. They call’ this 
“an approaching bid”. 

If Whitfeld’s analysis is correct 
and the double-valuation system is de- 
pendable, we get the following sim- 
ple rule for the difference between 
bidding on four-card major suits and 
waiting for five: 

For a bid on five trumps we re- 
quire a minimum of four tricks in 
the hand, at least two of which 
should be in the suit named. 

For a bid on four trumps, we re- 
quire a minimum of five tricks in 
the hand, at least three of which 
should be in the suit named. 

In the examples repeatedly given 
by some writers on the game we find 
that only half of them comply with 
this simple rule, the others being all 
above or below the standard. Here 
are two examples: 


9AQ42 9 KQ42 
n*# 432 9 *AQ2 
4-3 2 0432 
@432 @432 


In N, if we take away the ace ef 
clubs and put a small heart in its 
place, there is no sound heart bid on 
the five cards, as the hand is worth 
only two tricks. The same is true of 


O, because if we replace the ace of 
clubs with another heart the whole 
hand is worth two tricks only, instead 
of four. ‘ 


SOME CLOSE DECISIONS 


There are undoubtedly many hands 
in which the player’s judgment is as 
good as any rule when it comes to 
deciding whether to bid a four-card 
major suit, or a minor suit, or io 
pass, but a few examples may help 
the reader to see the general principles 
underlying all these bids. 


9 10432 Y 32 
& 7 4 4 A-K 32 
Poy82 Qos 2 
@*AKQ2 @A432 


In P, the added queen of trumps is 
about as good as two small ones, with 
the added possibility of partner’s hav- 
ing a fourth honour to score. In Q, 
the spades are too weak. Bid the club, 


vAK32 y AJ 102 
&32 432 
Sir "6184 
@AJ i102 @®A432 


In R, the usual rule about bidding 
the higher ranking of two equally 
good bids holds. Start with the spade. 
But in S, the hearts must be named, 
as the spades have not the requisite 
intrinsic strength for a free bid. 


VvAK 53 % KJ 1073 

432 # 43 
Tore UO As 

@J109g64 @AJiI02 


In T, we have not the full strength 
for an original heart, bid, but as it 
is the dealer’s intention to bid the 
spades if he has an opportunity, he 
must show the suit in which he has 
the sure tricks while he has the 
chance to do so cheaply. In U, we 
have three possible bids, all of which 
were made at various tables in a 
duplicate game. Those who started 
with a spade got the best results, go- 
ing game, as the partner supported it 
over clubs as an original bid, but did 
not support it as a secondary bid. 

The following are not sound four- 
card major suit bids, although that 
bid was made upon them at several 
tables in the same duplicate game: 


VAQ6, 85 | 
,*® 54 # K 108 2 
V5 1093 Wo 742 

@A752 @# AJ 104 


In’V, the hand is worth four tricks 
only, and if we replace the spade ace 
with a trump, the hearts are worth 
only two. In W, if we call the club 
king equal to a trump, the spades are 
worth three only. 


THE PARTNER 


The partner cannot tell when a bid 
is on four cards only, and must assist 
and deny as if it were the usual five. 
It is the dealer who will not know 
what to do when it comes to going 
on, the danger being that his partner 

(Continued on page 126) 
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On the road to Everywhere 


LASS—snap—pick-up-and-go. Snug— 
low—easy riding —hammock-swung 
between the axles. 


An amazing flow of velvet-smooth power at 
any speed—the steady pull that only an 
Eight can give. Silent, swift and economical. 


That’s the Jordan Observation Sedan— 
with the famous Line Eight motor—and 


the new all-steel, all-vision, safety style body. 


Two in front—more behind if you want 
them—five ride with comfort. 


The blue sky overhead—the green turf 
flying past—and a thousand miles of open 
road to Everywhere. 


It’s yours if you want it. Any Jordan dealer 


_awill tell you how. 
JORDAN MOTOR CAR COM® NY, Inc, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Somewhere far beyond the canyons 
of the town—somewhere on the top 
of the world where dull care has 
never climbed—there lies the Port 
of Missing Men. Go there in Sep- 
tember when the logs are blazing 
in the grate. Go there in a Jordan, 
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G, It feels as smooth as it looks when 





| you give it this soothing, healing finish 


le 





What 


the foremost financial 
editors say about 





Guaranteed-Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
World’s Work, May, 1926— 


«It seems safe to conclude that the 
field of guaranteed mortgage securities 


offers a higher return than any other A S wveer Old P. ipe from the 


field possessing an equal degree of 


ll | First Day On 
J 


Harper’s, June, 1926— 











«<The income from guaranteed bonds . 
will generally average a higher return —r Om Eng lan d comes the p 1pe 
than can be obtained from other bonds that needs 20 “breaking im.” a ae 


comparable to them in security.”” 


Forum, April, 1926— A on pipe “— new erage’ yes biting. No man ae that. sharp razor won’t leave 
«Before the investor in guaranteed ut new Ben Wades—sir, that’s different. A new Ben Wade is 


ie heals vue weler leek, © sweet and old from the first day on. After you’ve admired the clean, | 
- al atteustiies enmsk teathg If patrician lines and the rich-grained gleaming finish, and the wide, flat- IN V ISIB I E 





the original maker of the mortgage bitted stems—then notice the light colored finish éside the bowl. 

fails to pay, the loss must be made No flaw-hiding stain or varnish to be smoked out. Open pores to 

good by the Mortgage Company. If absorb impurities and permit the pipe to ‘‘color.’” Just fine briar pol- NICKS 

the Mortgage Company’s resources ished and pumiced to perfection. | 

are in any way impaired, then the loss The Ben Wade family of Leeds know their art. Since 1860 Ben ? 

must be made good by the Surety Wade men have been pipe makers to the English gentry. A pipe by Deans heal them quickly! 
Company. Then only can the in- them is as mellow as the tone of a Cremona violin. Lustrous as your | ‘ : 

vestor suffer loss. However, it is polished riding boots. Sweet as a breath from a Yorkshire moor in May. Only this way will your shave feel 


as velvet-smooth as it looks. 
There is nothing better than 


fairly evident that if such a series of 
disasters should develop it could only 
be as a result of nation-wide col- Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac to quickly heal 
lapse.”’ SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT those unseen cuts. At the very 

642% ADAIR first touch, your face tingles— 


Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds stimulated circulation rushes first- 
possess (1) the soundness of the old- aid to the countless invisible nicks. 


fashioned real estate mortgage; @) the Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac leaves your 

unconditional guarantee of the Hovse skin cool and refreshed—like a cold 

of Issue; (3) the approval of one of the plunge on a sultry day. Used reg- 

largest surety companies in America; ularly it actually toughens the skin 

and (4) an income advantage of without coarsening it. You'll like 
62S ovens €— bond its clean, lilac odor! 

44% over 44% amr At all drug and department 

18% ved ir ace stores. Look for signature of Ed. 

8% over6% bonds Pinaud on each bottle. Pinaud, In- 

corporated, 90 Fifth Ave., New 


ADAIR REALTY York—sole distributors for Par- 
6 TRU ST C O. iii fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


Carrrat, Sunpius AND Prorits $2,300,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 

ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


Ask your best tobacconist—then ask yourself if you’ve ever seen 
finer pipes. | 

















279 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Bld. . Z 
NEw York Sr. Louis  LEZA 
= Ownership Identical ‘GZ 
~étegpaaiamanbaiamaiaaias m=} 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., | , 
Healey Building, Dept. VF. 6 \ 
Atlanta, Ga., | e 
Gentlemen:—P lease send me your booklet, \ 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be ' 
Guaranteed.” 1 i I | A C 
a Bane a nd | 
Address ! { Lilas de France } 
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The Truth is— 


Men are not so much interested in why they get a 
good shave as they are in getting one. 


The truth is that no man enjoys shaving; it’s 
work. But more and more men are making the 
job easier by using Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream—the new way to a cleaner, 
quicker, more comfortable shave. 


You will quickly recognize the plus quality of 
Fougere Royale once you get it on your brush. 
Dozens of these better shaves are waiting for you 
in the 50c tube at your druggist. Or we will intro- 
duce you to ten of them in the trial tube for a dime. 


Fougere byale 
Shaving Cream 





Shaving Cream 50¢ 
Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 





Facial Soap, 50¢ 





Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York € 

















VANITY FAR 


Four-Card Suit Bids 


(Continued from page 124) 


has two only. Seven times out of 
ten he will have three, or more, and 
one-third of the time he will have 
four, or more. 

When dummy has four, ‘it is a 
stronger hand than if the trumps were 
divided five and three, as either hand 
can ruff without weakening the other. 
But when dummy has two only, the 
dealer four, care must be taken to get 
the first force on the adverse four- 
trump hand. The hand shown in 
example J was played in a duplicate 
game, and one dealer, who was an 
expert player, bid a heart. At other 
tables, bidding no-trumps, the dealer 
was taken out with two spades and on 
the play made five, but the honour score 
left the result in favour of the heart bid, 
as both went game. Here is the play: 














DUMMY 

9 KQ 

#9 

6 A763 

@1098764 
MRS. FOURBEST MR. FINESSKY 
0 8643 Y 9975 
© Ji1o > 8542 
@Q5 Z @kK 

Y AJ 102 

&432 

© KQ9 

@A32 


THE EXPERT 


The club seven was led, and Mr. 
Finessky made an entirely unnecessary 
finesse (by the eleven rule) winning 
with the ten and returning the ace, 
which dummy trumped, marking Mrs. 
Fourbest with three clubs left. 

The obvious play is to lead the 
king of trumps, get in with a dia- 
mond, draw the trumps, and trust to 
the diamonds being split. The expert 
did not play the hand that way. He 
kept dummy’s trump to stop the clubs 
while he tried out the diamonds. 
When the ten fell, it could hardly be 
a false card, so he credited Mr. 
Finessky with four diamonds to the 


eight, if not five to the jack, and 
switched to the ace and another spade, 
The second spade was won by the king, 

This rharks Mrs. Fourbest with the 
four-trump hand, three clubs and one 
diamond, the jack. The end-game, 
therefore, resolves itself into a neat 
little eight-card problem, the declarer 
and dummy to win seven of the re- 
maining tricks against any defence, 


ANSWER TO THE AUGUST PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXVI: 














9985 

& 8 

© none 

#098 
Y none x. Y none 
oj A # none 
© 109652 7 © A87 
oJ Z @A543 

Y none 

& none 

oKQJ 

@ K 1062 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads a diamond, which Y trumps. 
Y then leads the spade queen, and B 
ducks it. Z overtakes the queen with 
the king and leads another diamond 
and again Y trumps. Y now leads the 
spade nine, and again B ducks, allow- 
ing Z to overtake the nine with the 
ten, leading the third diamond, which 
Y trumps. This allows Y to lead the 
eight of spades, and it is impossible 
for B to make anything but the ace. 

The idea of this problem is to ex- 
haust B’s diamonds, so as to compel a 
spade lead eventually, in case B holds 
off the spades until the third round. 
As will readily be seen, if B wins the 
first or the second spade lead, he im- 
mediately establishes the rest of the 
suit for Z, so that the spade ace (or 
the club jack) is the only possible 
trick for A and B. 


How To Hire an Actor 


(Continued from page 74) 


“This is the first time in fifty years,” 
he gasped, “that anyone has failed to 
keep an appointment with Mr. A. 
He is very upset and has his doctor 
with him. Sign this contract quickly 
and it may be all right.” 

“?’m awfully sorry,” I objected, 
“but I have promised to rehearse for 
Mr. Z tomorrow.” 

The manager took one _ horrified 
look at me and rushed into the next 
room. I trembled as I heard an in- 
describable din going on in there. 
Finally the door opened and Mr. A 
appeared surrounded by a crowd of 
managers, stage managers, authors, and 
secretaries. He was almost papal in 
his angry dignity. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, “I can’t 
stand much more of this. Just sign 
this contract and tell me you are 
sorry.” 

A paper was pushed ateme. 

“Mr. A,” I murmured faintly, “I 
have promised to rehearse for Mr. Z 
tomorrow at ten.” 


Poor Mr. A let out a frightful yell, 
which brought all his satellites to his 
side. Then he said, trembling :— 

“If you don’t sign this contract, I 
will never set foot inside a theatre 
again.” 

All the satellites gasped, and turned 
horribly white as they clustered round 
the chief. I took advantage of their 
preoccupation to escape. Leaving 
my hat behind I ran down the stairs 
out of the building, up the street, 
and never stopped running till I got 
home. And all night long I lay 
awake thinking of what awful 
things I might have done to poor 
Mr. A. 

The next morning I went to re- 
hearse for Mr. Z. But at the theatre 
nobody knew anything about any 
reheirsal. I went to Mr. Z’s office. 
I spoke to his manager. 

“That’s a pity,” said the manager, 
“I forgot to call you up. That 
play has been postponed till next 
season.” 
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OR every occasion—afternoon or 

evening, for sport or dress—there 

is a Whitehouse & Hardy Shoe to fit 
your individual requirements. 


The Fielding sets the brogue style in 
an exceptionally fine walking shoe 
of tan or black Scotch Grain. 








OUR NEW PRODUCTION BUILDING 


Constant Increase each year in our Clientele has made 


it difficult for us to take on as much Shirt Business Our customers may order by mail, as we 


as was available. Now with our New Production Building; have sizes on record. When ordering, state 
convenient to our Fifth Avenue Shop and having every top line of numbers in your Whitehouse 
Facility, we are in a position to give Superior Service & Hardy Shoes. 


in Shirts-to-Measure and other Distinctive Requisites. 


K Sulka & Gye Exclusive Lasts and Patterns OWsH.1022 
‘ — Designed and Sold Only by 
Se WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


SO ne BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42"° STREET 


27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE METROPOLITAN Opera House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY~AT WALL STREET 





















































FLANUL 
FELT 


Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 











or marks of distinction. 
waistcoat is not entirely our 
peo. belongs to critical 


holders. Catoir Vestings - | 





SUNFAST HATS, INC. fie: eee 
occ aehe. cen _» have no fear of the most a 


MAKERS ee Their silks and : te ‘ : 

FLANUL FELTS introduced by abrics appeal to the instinc- ( ‘ATOIR. : 
DL. DAVIS , tively discriminating. At shops ae oer ae 
eed that know genuine style. 





- VESTINGS - FACINGS 
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F your horizon is not 

bounded by the edge 
of town ...if you have 
a keen interest in every- 
thing new and a keen 
distaste for anything 
stupid ...if you main- 
tain contact with world 
affairs and a reserve of 
amusing small talk... 


read 




















VANITY FAIR SEPTE 
SOPHISTICATED? ig 
...if your taste in 
music, art, literature, 
opera, the theatre is 
critical and correct... 
if you are seriously in- | 
terested in this fascinat- 
ing fluctuating age of 
ours,..then you will 
enjoy Vanity Fair. 





VERY month Vanity Fair 
has something to say about 
whatever is most discussed 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
Entertaining and _ informative 
articles on the progress of life in 
the world’s great capitals. 





THE ARTS 
All the new schools of art and 
some of the old ones. Illustrated 
news and criticisms of pictures, 
books, sculpture. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Practically every photograph in 
Vanity Fair is an exclusive one. 
Vanity Fair maintains studios in 
London, Paris and New York. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC 
Criticisms and photographs of the 


new singers, composers, con- 
ductors. 

THE STAGE 
First night and _behind-the- 


scenes views and reviews of the 
new plays; with portraits of stars. 


HUMOUR 
The most original work of our 
younger humorous writers. Wit 
disguised as wisdom, wisdom as 
wit. 


MOVIES 
As the screen constitutes the 
theatre for a vast variety of 


people, Vanity Fair pays careful 
attention to the progress of 
moving pictures and to the stars 
who shine in them. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


As an editorial leaven, every 
issue contains authoritative 
articles on world affairs. 


SPORTS 


Whatever is new in golf or tennis. 
Jim Barnes writes about golf for 
men. Mary K. Browne about 
tennis for women. Expert articles; 
illustrations. 








among intelligent people. 


The outstanding subject of con- 
versation may be a brilliant paint- 
ing by a celebrated artist . . . a 
daring satire by an audacious un- 
known . . . a serious article on 
a world-renowned personality . . . 
a critique of a new school of 
music . . . a portrait of a be- 
witching beauty . . . a political 
essay by a keen-minded thinker 


$3.00 for 12 issues 0%, g* 


Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these x 





MOTORS 
The newest and most popular 
motors, American and foreign. 
DANCING 
Dances, aesthetic and cosmic; 
dances mundane and popular; 
dances outdoors and in; and 
portraits of their exponents. 
SKETGH ARTISTS 


Vanity Fair enjoys the services of 
such foreign artists as Fish, 
Benito, Covarrubias and Belcher. 


FASHIONS 


A monthly fashion letter from 


Reading it, you are in touch with 
London for men, illustrated by 
great artists. The best monthly 


the intellectual world. Missing 
even one number, you may miss ccitiaen ft taiiiens Sor women ag 
the season’s sensation. rn 


a bit of delicious fooling by 
half a dozen incomparable wits. 


Never can one forecast the next 
issue exactly, because Vanity 
Fair is never made to a special 
pattern—but always is based 
upon whatever is new. 














Subscribe now ... and assure « 
yourself of every issue in what s” s 
promises to be a diverting year. o rm) 





* 


12 issues would cost you $4.20. You ,* ss i rae; | 


can get them for $3.50—a saving of fe 
.70 over the single-copy price. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! ,® © 
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By By 
Appointment —— 
to H. M, King to H, R, Z. 
George V the Prince 
of Wales 


HETHER it be 

for evening 
clothes, sports clothes, 
business clothes or top 
coats, you will find here 
the same exclusive fabrics 
and the same masters of 
British tailoring that have 
made our London shop 
the rendezvous of better 
dressed England. 





Sole A gents for Bernard Weatherill, 
Ltd., of London, Royal Wurrant 
Holders 





FOR PORTFOLIO OF 
ENGLISH STYLES 


SEND 
EXCLUSIVE 


by 
©” BemardWeatherill ) 


557 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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Croydon Cravats 


SMART — DURABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER. INC 


10 West 33rd St.. New York 
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AUTUMN WARDROBES 


require attention at this time—and we have just 
received a shipment of French Lisle Hosiery espe- 
cially designed for this season 


at $4.00 per pair 


French Silk Crepe Cravats— 
Silk lined 
at $5.00 each 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE 1. 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED i905 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 























Kaskel & Kaskel 4 


RECOMMEND 
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An English Felt for Fall 


from Hilhouse & Co. 
11 New Bond St., London, W. 


The British manufacturer knows how to 
put “style” into a hat. This new one for 
Fall is an admirable example. Sold 
in America only by Kaskel & Kaskel. $14.00 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


New York: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street aan), 
Chicago: 304 Michigan Avenue, South 
r eth 


PALM BEACH 
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The Shops of Uanity Jair 











B wike Scha efer 


Screens, tables, lamps— 
things so hard to find 


Individual Pieces 


as well as complete schemes 


New York 


Regent 8423 


37 East 57th St. 











Reproductions of quaint old 
Silver Peppermills made during 
the reign of George III. 


For generations cpicures 
have preferred the exquisite 
flavor of freshly ground 
pepper. These Crichton 
Peppermills make distin- 
guished gifts, moderately 
priced at $18.00 and $24.00. 
&CO. 


CRICHTON (7: 


EXPCRTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAve NEW YORK at 51" Street 








The Pitfalls of a Great City 


And the Danger of Not Finding Any 
A True Story as Related to BILLIE SHAW 


WANT to warn all ambitious 
I young women about the pitfalls 
of New York—I who have just re- 
turned from there unscathed, thank 
Heaven! Or perhaps darn it. You 
who have girded yourselves for the 
battle against the temptations of a 
Great Metropolis had better ungird 
and swap your sword for a micro- 
scope. For the world is changing, did 
anyone ever tell you that? When 
Mother was a girl, a female of tender 
years who went to the big city alone 
came back with at least the Little 
Bundle. Alas, I stepped off the train 
in Centerville clutching only a free 
folder on Birth Control, handed to 
me as I was leaving New York, and 
the irony of it has eaten into my soul! 

But I must go back. Not to New 
York, but to the beginning of my 
story. I can never forget how Mother 
cried as we parted at the train. 

“Daughter, I shall pray that you 
shall not be led into temptation,” she 
promised. 

“Don’t, Mother!” I begged, know- 
ing the fight to be hopeless, for, after 
all, what chance had I against the 
myriad temptations of a great city? 

Yes, I pondered, as I ate lunch in 
the dining car, why fight? Others 
stronger than I had gone down in 
the maelstrom, whatever that was, and 
sadly I recalled the words of Mother’s 
favourite song: 


“Her beauty was sold for an old 
man’s gold, 
She’s a bird in a gilded cage.” 


Would I know any happiness after 
my hands were weighted by dia- 
monds? Would chinchilla and perma- 
nent waves compensate for loss of 
those sweet, homely, little tasks like 
washing the dishes and _ dusting 
Brown’s Killam on the mattress? 
Bravely I kept back the tears. 

Opposite me sat a leering man. He 
was a Pitfall. I knew it instinctively. 








The Ultimate in Luxury | 


comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate 


in underwear luxury. They are 











Tailored by hand in our own work- 
rooms from the finest imported cus- 
tom shirtings; they may be had in 
practically all solid colours and col- 
oured stripes—and in plain white. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small 
buttondown belt at the back which 
adjusts to your exact measure. 


Exclusive with us, these shorts can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. Ready- 
to-wear; for immediate delivery. To 
wear with them are shirts of fine 
white Swiss-knit cotton cut to ensure 
the utmost freedom of action. 
In ordering please give waist and chest 
measurements—and state colour prefer- 
ences. Prices postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts, as above, $1., pure silk knit 
shirt same style, $2.50 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers — Importers — Haberdashers 














“Nice day,” he said. Yes, I had 
heard that they started harmlessly. 

I nodded, watching him covertly. 
When I arose to go, there was an 
unmistakable meaning in his voice as 
he said, “I’d like to show you some 
diamonds. Will you come with me?” 

Oh, what was the use of struggle? 
Here, scarcely an hour from Center- 
ville, they were breaking down my 
defenses, bringing their insidious lures 
to bear! 

Opening a suit case, he brought out 
tray upon tray of sparkling gems. I 
trembled as I tried on rings and 
bracelets and he watched me greedily. 

“What price would you demand?” 
I whispered. 

“Them in that tray is two ninety- 
eight, them in this tray is four fifty. 
Best little imitation sparklers on the 
market! Half price to you, girlie!” 

. Somehow I found my way 
back to my own seat. 

When we reached the Pennsylvania 
Station, I shrank as I stepped into the 
scurry and bustle of the great place. 
A nameless Thing seemed to be lurk- 
ing here, ready to pounce, and sud- 
denly it was personified in the figure 
of a man who approached me, a sin- 
ister looking man. “Six-thirty,” he 
muttered hoarsely, shoved a card in 
my hand and disappeared in the crowd. 

I was so weak I had to sit down 
on my suit case, and the inscription 
on the card swam before my eyes. Five 
minutes later I was able to read: 
“Mrs. Murphy’s Restaurant, home 
cooked dinner 85c.” 

Safe thus far, I decided I would 
check my bag and stroll up Broadway. 
Walking along, I came abreast of a 
very handsome young man. After all, 
there is much to be said for selection 
when the plunge is so inevitable. 
Truth to tell, the delay was getting on 
my nerves. I walked up to him boldly. 

“Hello, kid,” I greeted, because I 
knew he could tell by that I was a 
sweet, young, country girl. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 











LAMPS OF COLORED 
VENETIAN GLASS 


copied from old Apothecary Jars; 
filled with water and electrified. 
Water gives solidity and charming reflections, 
Pleated shade, with heavy cord and tassels. 


Price Complete $75.22 


IMPORTED BY 
BUCHWALTER, Inc. 
INTERIORS 
747 Madison Avenue, 

New York City 











FINE SHEFFIELD PLATE! 


Reproductions of old Georgian 
Silver Tray in fine Sheffield 
Plate. A very practical tray 
for .use in the home and also 
a splendid suggestion for 
prizes. Its plain surface lends 
itself particularly well to in- 
scriptions, Made in three sizes: 
12-inch, $18 


15-inch, $22 
21-inch, $42 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 














MONOGRAM 


Matcu Packs 





With Your Own Initials 


¢_Aln inexpensive refinement to replace the usual un- 
sightly matches. Adds a touch of distinction to the 
bridge and dining table and vanity case. 


3.50for 50 packs wu 


5.00 for l 00 PACKS 


Packed in aTin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


THE CAN-DEE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
588-F Madison Avenue, New York 


B. ALTMAN & CO., New York 
L. 8. AYRES 


Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
Louis 


& CO., Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. 
J. W.ROBINSON COMPANY, Los Angeles 


Distributors apply to 
30- F-Irving Place, NewYork 
319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco, 


KAY & ELLINGER, INC. 
The Monogram Match Co. 
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Bridge Lessons 
. 


Expert Instruction 
in either 


AvucTION BRIDGE 
or 
CoNnTRACT BRIDGE 


Privately or in Class 
for All Grades of Players 


AT THE EXCLUSIVE 


Shepard's Studio 


INCORPORATED 


20 wWEsT 54TH STREET 
Tel. Circle 10041 





Visitors Welcome 




















Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


wie 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 

















GOLFER: 


The Writer of this article is well 

known in his specialized field of 

engineering, and a keen lover of 

all out door sports, particularly 

golf. Nee furnished on appli- 
mn, 
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The Pitfalls of a Great City 


He glared at me, then shrilled: 
“Say, hussy, get on the other side of 
the street! I know my rights!” 

I crossed. 

Surely I could not escape danger 
much longer! Why, I was in a ver- 
itable whirlpool of vice, and yet I 
felt not the slightest undertow. I was 
getting a little worried. Of course 
there was always the theatrical man- 
ager’s office, but I was leaving that 
until the last. No turning back, once 
I entered there! 

I crossed over to Fifth: Avenue. 
Pitfalls were so much more rampant 
over there, I had heard, and of a 
better quality. Was it not wise to 
walk right into a pitfall and have 
done with it? Stepping into a famous 
hotel, I hunted out the wicked Pea- 
cock Lane I had read about, and sure 
enough, before I could sit down, a 
white haired man came up to me. 

“Are you looking—” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“I am John Astorfeller,” he intro- 
duced himself. “You might just as 
well come up to my room now, don’t 
you think?” 

I told him, bitterly, that I might 
just as well. The inexorable lift shot 
us up, and he ushered me into a bed- 
room. Trapped! 

“Will you—” he began. 

“Why not?” I answered lifelessly. 

“I am going to pay you well for 
this, understand,” he assured me. 

“Oh, take me to Hickson’s,” I gave 
in. What was the use? “Deck me in 
furs, jewels, anything! Ill pay the 
price!” 

“Er—you seem to have rather large 
ideas,” my companion protested. 

“Don’t you understand?” I cried 
impatiently. “My soul is for sale!” 

“The supply is so much greater 
than the demand these days,” kindly 
explained the old man, leading the 
way to the door. “You see, I thought 
you were the stenographer they sent 
from the agency.” 

There was no use wasting any more 
time, so I took a taxi to New York’s 
most famous producer of revues. I 
waited nearly three hours before 


could see him. The office boy said 
even then I was lucky. 

The great man looked me over and 
slowly shook his head. “I haven’t 
anything just now,” he said coldly. 
What strategy! 

“But am I not young, beautiful?” 
I begged. 

“‘And there’s a hundred million 
others like you!’ ” softly hummed he, 
turning back to his desk. 

It was then that I played my trump 
card. 

“Star me, and PII—ITll sacrifice 
everything! Don’t you understand?” 


I stammered. 


“Pve had the same proposition for 
a place in the front line,” stated the 
manager. 

“Won’t you even look at my art 
photographs?” I sobbed. 

“Haven’t time,” he answered. “Give 
your name and address to the office 
boy on your way out.” 

By now I was becoming so desper- 
ate that I left that office all but de- 
termined to fall for the first tempta- 
tion thrust upon me. But vaguely 
there came the suspicion that nobody 
was thrusting. It might be that I 
was too retiring. Perhaps I should be 
more of a go-getter if I expected to 
be caught in any nets. Remembering 
that he who speaks right up becomes 
manager while his life-long friend re- 
mains in overalls, or philosophy to that 
effect, I looked about alertly and saw 
what seemed to be “a man about town.” 
He had the spats and cane, anyway. 

I touched his arm. 

“Tell me,” I began briskly, “where 
are all these pitfalls in New York? 
I know, of course, that no sweet girl 
from the country can avoid them, but 
that’s what I’ve been doing nothing 
else but all day!” 

He looked at me peculiarly, I 
thought. Perhaps he was hungry to 
despoil my fresh young beauty. 

“Pll let you in on a secret,” he 
finally told me. “You take a walk 
around the block, and when you re- 
turn Pll have a surprise for you!” 

“A pitfall or temptation?” I in- 
quired eagerly. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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PEARL PINS 


of Distinctive Charm 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly 
mounted. 


A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
B—Dainty Sweater set—the sct 2.00 
Colou-s: Creamy white; deli- 
cate pink, powder blue. Also 
in alternating gun metal and 
white especially attractive 

for mourning wear. 


In erdering by mail, please state 


colour prefere:ce. 


THE NEW MOON 


Room 506 505 Fifth Ave. New York 











PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
UR well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in whom you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 


P.S. We offer an immaculate copy of 
LAFCADIO —"* “YOUMA’ 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 




















Be on your game! 


FTER a week of business worries 
and physical inactivity you cannot 
relax mentally and physically to be 









315 FIFTH AVE. 


MLROCK 


Tailor 


NEW YORK 











on your game for the week end. You top, 
slice and pull them into the rough and 
traps—these mistakes causing you addi- 
tional strokes—much to your chagrin, also 
your partner's. You are unable to relax 
sufficiently to permit smoothness in your 
strokes. You lack concentration because 
your brain is cloudy and your muscles stiff. 
A visit or two to Jac Auer’s during the 
week will keep you fit. Try it and note the 
improvement in your game. 

P. S.—Marked benefits if you blow up on 
the *19th’ !” 

By a 
Petroleum Engineer 


Entirely Separate Departments for Men and Women 


Hotel Biltmore 
ew York 


Established 19 Years 


Murray Hill 1067 
Telephones { Murray Hill 7920 














Rok years we have served a dis- 
tinguished clientele which know 
the value of good clothes in the busi- 
ness and social world. 


We invite you to see our new and 
exclusive fall selection of fabrics for 
sport, dress and business wear. 


Monthly visits of our representa- 
tive in the following cities: 


STEUBENVILLE 
TOLEDO 


CLEVELAND WHEELING 


PITTSBURGH YOUNGSTOWN 


Write for itinerary 





























A QUAINT HEAD-PIECE OF 
BLUE FRENCH FLANNEL FOR 
LOUNGE OR SPORTSWEAR. 
BROUGHT FROM FRANCE 
BY FINCHLEY IN PERSON. 


TWO 


DOLLARS 


IFINCTHILIEN 


Fifth Avenue at 46% Street 
NEW YORK 














The Pittalls of a Great City 


(Continued from page 131) 


“You just wait!” he promised mys- 
teriously. 

“Pll be right back,” I said, starting 
away. 

“Wait, let me hold your purse. I 
want to feel sure you’re coming back!” 
He became playfully reproachful. 

That sounded reasonable. i was a 
stranger, and how did he know I would 
keep my word? I gave him the purse. 

“Don’t hurry,” he called after me. 

I slowed down and walked around 
the block, but when I came back he 
was gone. I waited some time, but to 
this day his disappearance remains a 
mystery. Had he suffered loss »f 
memory and wandered away? Per- 
haps, forgetful of my purse, some 
streak of latent decency made him run 
from the lure of my innocent loveli- 
ness, I was beginning to believe there 
was a great deal of decency in this town! 

Nothing was left but to return to 
Centerville. But how? Though the 
fare was only four dollars, I some- 


how imagined it might be hard to get 
even that much. Returning to the 
station, I scanned .the faces of the 
ticket sellers, and finally picked one 
whose Mephistophelian expression ren- 
dered him auspicious. 

“IT am a helpless young girl with- 
out a nickel,” I told him, appealing 
to his baser side, if any (I was getting 
cynical). “Will you trust me for a 
ticket back to Centerville?” 

He thought a moment, craftily 
planning. 

Then—“‘Well, yes, but you must 
er—”. He seemed embarrassed. 

“Oh, anything!” I vowed eagerly. 

“You must send me the money be- 
fore Saturday. My old woman would 
raise hell if my envelope’s short,” he 
finished. 

So here I am back home, and please 
Heaven I shall never again battle 
with the city’s temptations. The strug- 
gle is too unequal. You can take that 
any way you choose. 














— Exclusive 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class shoes. 


| 
| Rivinc Boors § 


Write for Booklet 
showing prices 
delivered to you 


73 King Street West = 
Toronto = 
Canada = 














TU-X:E:D-O'S 





LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 


LIDO TUX $55 LIDO ULTRA $65 


Banks Sne. 





562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
Entrance on 46 th Sirect 



































Mama, mama, listen to me, 


Mama, Ah’m ararin’ to see, 


Fascinatin’ mama, 


Fascinatin’? mama, 





FASCINATIN’ MAMA 


By Marjorie LaMBKIN 


You’ve got me all outa line, 


Just what you want with ma time. 
If you’re just foolin’ me, hon, 
Can’t you pick some other one? 


Chorus: 


Ah’m just a fool about you. 


There’s not a thing Ah wouldn’t do. 

Ah passes you by an’ looks the other way, 

But somehow you haunt me, and taunt me night an’ day. 
Fascinatin? mama, Oh can’t you let me alone,. 

Ah got a wife an’ chillun at home. 

Ma watch is fifteen minutes fast, it’s true, 

An’ it’s just from pesticatin’ round with you. 

Fascinatin’ mama, I’m just a fool about you. 























AV ithout question - 


OUR new unusual Cravats, hand 


S needled of natural silk Barathea in Distinction 
solid colors — retain their shape, in 17 shades 
knot perfectly, and form the BLUE 
correct motif for Fall Wear. “yin 
_ = Ss BROWN 
In addition, our pre-shrunk White ——- 
Oxford Shirt made in neckband RED 
style with French Cuffs, or col- Maroon, 
lar attached and barrel cuffs— — 
with our Barathea ties—will GREY 
make a splendid combination cst 
of comfort and appearance. GREEN 
Myrtle, Olive; 
Shirts or ties $3.50 each, or 3 for $10 Reseda 
postpaid. Mention style, size and sleeve ALSO: Mauve 
length and colors of ties desired. Purple and Black 
Albert Leonard George 3x: 


608 MadisonAverne New York 
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**...but they must be right” 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE ' MASSACHUSETTS 














Kramer 


CLOTHES FOR MEN 
Ready for Wear—Made to Measure 


a 
18 West 33rd Street 


ERSONALITY is ex- 

pressed in your clothes. 
Enhance it by wearing one 
of Kramer's suits. 

We use only imported 
woolens, tailored to merit 
the praise of the most ex- 
acting. 

Ready for wear—$65 up 
Made to measure—$80 up 


Riding breeches and jodhpurs 
for men and women 











Sport Sacks 
tailored of new colorful fabrics 
. . . finest domestic and im- 
ported weaves . . . four piece 
$39.50 and $42.50. 
Write for free style booklet 


Nat LUXENBERG @& Bro. 


§ 37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 


. . . 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS & 


To H. M. KING GEORGE VY. 





The most noticeable feature of dress 
at Harvard that differed from the gen- 
eral every-day attire of the entire 
student body is the fact that custom 
requires the Senior Class, from the 
first of May to Commencement Day, 
to wear the cap and gown at all times 
during the morning in the “Yard”, 
and on the way to classes, 

Yale, with its campus situated right 
in the heart of the city of New Haven, 
presented, in the dress of its students, 
much the same general appearance to 
our eyes as Harvard, because, being in 
the heart of a city, it is but natural for 
the students to dress as young men 
ordinarily would in any major city. 
Again the easy fitting single-breasted 
sack suit was in evidence, although the 
double-breasted suit was more in evi- 
dence here than at either Harvard or 

Princeton, The most noticeable part 

GILL & REIGATE, LTD. of the Yale man’s turnout — 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, the cap which has so prominently be- 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. come identified as Yale’s and which is 


By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor .House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 





Man Really Wears 


(Continued from page 94) 


almost an exact copy of the English 
school cap. Apparently more impor- 
tance is placed on dress at Yale than 
at either of the other two colleges, 
because the average man’s clothes are 
regularly taken out and pressed by one 
of the two tailoring services connected 
with the University, arrangements for 
pressing being made each year by the 
student on a yearly contract. 

At Yale the Seniors are the only 
ones privileged to go without a head 
covering of some sort, and this privi- 
lege is so zealously coveted that even 
‘in the coldest and rainiest weather 
Seniors will always be seen bareheaded. 

In all the three colleges, the single- 
breasted overcoat of Oxford grey 
or some other dark material is 
favoured. And it is interesting to 
know that many of the men of these 
three colleges have their clothes made 
not only by local college tailors but 
also by some of the smartest tailors in 
New York and London. 











RooSEVELT ni 


NEW YORK CITY 


Madison Avenue at Forty-fifth St, Woollies 
Epwarp C. Focc, Managing Director Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose . 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotel, you may bring your 
friends . . . assured of findng 
just the right atmosphere .. . 


alluring music by Ben Bernie 
clients 


and his Roosevelt Orchestra 
without 


. . Celicious food .. . 





Uniform saute by us in 
1851 
Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 


Adjoining 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 


American Express 








4-piece sports suit 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 
all over 

trying 


LONDON 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK L™®. 
xe , 
HAYMARKET 


DON 


from $60 
$5 to $20 
$80 


Socks . Ties 


the world 
them on. 





Sports Clothes in 
1926 


3, HA YMARKET Opposite 


Carlton Hotel 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 
TELEPHONE: GERRARD 68623 


*“HORSIFIED,"* PICCY. 
LONDON 


TELEGRAPHIC A 

















By By 
Appoiniment Appointment 
% ESTABLISHED 
1750 
Fine Canes 


Sticks and Umbrellas 


SWAINE*ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 





LONDON + ENGLAND 














PARIS 























10, Place Vendome 









The World’s Leading Bibert Art Packers 








SHIPPING AND FORWARDING 
AGENTS - - EXPORT CASE 
MAKERS & PACKERS Be 
LONDON 
Offices 6-10 Cecil Court 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 3043 
NEW YORK 
17-19 State Street 
New York City 
Also Represented in 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 





and principal cities 
of the World 








@| because, in packing and forwarding the ine Soo 
valuable treasures of Historical Art Periods, 
the utmost skill and experience is essential, Once 
seriously Damaged they are lost for all time. 
Many world-famous and irreplaceable Art Treas- 
ures (including the unique collection of the late Lord 
Leverhulme) have been entrusted to our care, and 
have reached their destinations unscathed. 


Gamoron Sniths Marriot {2 


jor many pears our serbices have been enlist- 
ed by prominent private collectors & dealers 
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Perfect Freedom 


A WORK—at play—or at ease, the Live Leather 
1. Belt’s the thing (it stretches). Gives with every 
nubs to bring perfect waistline comfort. Smart? Of course! 
Its genuine leather is fashioned into many modish styles, 
widths and finishes. At some nearby shop—today! 


Live Leather Garters, too! —Guaranteed 52 weeks’ Wear 


Live Leather Products, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


’ Leather | 
— et 











VANITY FAIR 


The Developing Art 


(Continued from page 52) 


If not exactly what the public 
wants, Variety is what the public will 
accept. It establishes a standard in film- 
making from which the American pro- 
ducers, if so minded, could begin in a 
direction which would eventually pro- 
vide the public with less sentimental 
and, pray God, slightly more intelli- 
gent pictures. Devotees of the films 
claim that such a program is impossi- 
ble, because “the censors are against 
it”. That is, the censors (I surmise the 
efficacious Mr. Hays is unofficially 
included in this category) are pre- 
sumed to exercise such control over the 
manufacture of American films as to 
enable them almost to dictate a produc- 
ing program. Any proposed film, the 
script of which hinted that an unmar- 
ried mother might possibly enjoy her 
condition, or that tended to expose the 
fact that in most films the villain is a 
well-bred gentleman, and the hero an 
over-dressed imbecile, would be held 
detrimental to public morals, regard- 
less of artistic intent. This is more 
than idle rumour, for only recently I 
came across a wkase out of the archives 
of a large producing organization 
apparently originating with the cen- 
sors, which makes it fairly obvious 


that American films are hung first and 
tried afterwards. This elaborate edict 
decrees that no films are to be made 
which reveal “gambling scenes, espe- 
cially showing money”, and it js 
forbidden for one gentleman to hit 
another over the head “with a blunt 
instrument”—presumably a piece of 
lead pipe—in front of the camera, at 
any rate. Held, also, as “tending to 
corrupt morals”, and hence to he 
eliminated is any scene showing “lock- 
ing the door of a room with criminal 
intent when man and woman are in 
the room”, while night-dresses~ (not 
pyjamas) are claimed unduly to ex- 
pose the body, hence, indecent. 

I cannot subscribe to the opinion 
that such restrictions as these, however 
childish, seriously threaten the progress 
of the art of the motion picture and 
prevent the faithful transfer of a 
work of literature to the screen. It 
would, perhaps, be wiser for our 
moral advigors to see a film first, and 
then to suggest the removal of any 
night-dresses that chanced.to be unduly 
provocative. It might be a help in 
vindicating the now negligible reputa- 
tion of the motion picture as it is 
evolved in America. 





ANSWERS TO MUSIC QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 74 


1. (a) In the XVII century, any group of short instrumental 
pieces. (b) A composition for full orchestra, in three or four related 
movements. (c) In Great Britain, the interlude between verses of a 














popular song. 2. (a) Manuel Garcia; (b) Johann Sebastian Bach; 
(c) Giuseppe Tartini; (d) Josef Haydn; (e) Gioacchino Rossini. 
3. Euridice, by Peri, the first opera ever publicly produced, was 
first performed at the wedding of Henry IV and Maria di Medici. 
4. (a) A low pitched woodwind instrument and a brass instrument 
with a conical bore and a cup-mouthpiece. (b) A brass instrument 
of the trumpet family and a bone or ivory instrument with a cup- 
mouthpiece and finger-holes like a flute.. (c) A keyboard wind in- 
strument and a mediaeval method of vocal writing. 5. Bach. The 
accompaniment is the first prelude from The Well-Tenpered Clavi- 
chord. 6. Mona; The Leged; The Temple Dancer ; Shanewis; The 
Canterbury Pilgrims; Cyrano, 7. Joseph Adolphe Sax, early in the 
XIXth Century. He died in 1897. 8. Hans von Biilow. 9. Wilhelm; 
thirteen; eleven. 10. The ability to sing or identify any note 
of the scale, without prompting. 11. Three: The Great Organ, the 
Swell Organ, and the Choir Organ. 12. Clari, by H. R. Bishop. In 
the lesson scene of The Barber of Seville. 13. (a) Arthur Sullivan; 
(b) Henry Carey; (c) James Bland; (d) The Rev. John B. Dykes} 
(e) Richard Wagner. 14. The great lung power demanded for tuba 
playing develops the chest and makes for hearty eating. Owing to 
the strain on the chest muscles, many oboe players suffer from high 
blood-pressure. 15. Any opera that employs spoken dialogue. 16. An 
Italian monk who invented the modern musical staff, about 1020. 
17. Felix Mendelssohn. 18. Carmen and Madame Butterfly. 
19. The full name, “piano forte”, is derived from the instrument’s 
ability to play soft (piano) or loud (forte), as distinguished from 
the limited dynamic range of its predecessors, the spinet and harpsi- 
chord. 20. (a) Handel; (b) Meyerbeer, Gluck, Offenbach; (c) 


Ludwig van Beethoven. 
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GENUINE 


AN TIQUE 5 





ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


M:-HARRIS & SONS 


44-52,New Oxford ST LONDON.w.c.1 
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MALLORY HATS 
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- 


Indisputably eAhead 
Ih C fashion 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, INC., 234 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















are you 2 


RE you just one person? The one all your friends know? 
The one you’ve lived with all your life until you’re so 
tired of her you could yell? 
Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be 
a cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? .. . 
You need New York! 
You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. If 
not, you’ll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 
yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 
Ask us about special schools in your 
field today. There’s no charge. It’s 
one of our free services to the readers 
of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House @ Garden 
THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street New York City 
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SMART LEATHER SLI 





As Stylish As They Are 
Comfortable 


Mave of fine, soft leather, = 
with flexible leather soles. They 
hold their shape, always look well, 

















support the arches and give the =. 
maximum of comfort. C. 
In many styles \ / 
and colors, ¥ 
Ask your dealer cr { 4 
write for catalogue 1 ° 
\\ ) = Re —_—_— 


AbbottShoeCo. 


North Reading, Mass. \ 


Established 1855 fo) 
PE i 


Slipper shown is 
No. 1210. TAN 
KID OPERA. 
Hand turned, full 4 
leather lined, flex- 
ible leather sole. 
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CRUISES SUPREME 


SEEING 


THE OLD WORLD 
IN A NEW WAY 


HE Living World is, after all, the Greatest 
Show on Earth. Life’s incessant Parade 
is a Moving Picture equalled by no other. The 
Human Drama is the first of human interests. 


Color, history, romance and strange beauty 
fill the days and nights of nearly half a year 
on this supremely -significant voyage over 
the changing face of a world. 


Intelligently directed travel is the- greatest 
University. It informs the mind, cultivates 
the taste, stimulates all the senses and imparts 
to Life infinite interest and enchanting 
recollections. 


A rare genius once said: “It is through Memory we 
know ourselves; without Memory it might be said we 
have hardly lived at all...” Enrich your Memory 
by travelling Round the World under the guidance 
of the Dean of World-Travel Leaders. Cook’s 
knowledge of the World and service to its guests 
have been perfected by generations of study 
and experience. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America—a major voyage of 
life-long interest. 


The Famous Cunarder 


** FRANCONIA” 


has again been chartered and will sail 


From New York Jan.12, and from LosAngelesJan.28, 
returning to New York June 2, 1927 


Immediate Reservations Desirable, 


Tuos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago _ St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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TWO WOMEN 
In this group 
the elongated flu- 
ent lines which 
arecharacteristic 
of Archipenko’s 
work at present 
are noticeable 





ce ERT TES POTTS 
A WOMAN WALKING 

It has been said of Archipenko's 

figures that they are so fully 

realized, so dynamic, that the 

air around them shapes _ itself 

into vital and significant forms 
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TORSO 
A lovely figure, full of plastic 
beauty, having the characteristic 
refinement, even the distortion, 
of Archipenko’s present phase, 
but also suggesting the classic 


Some Sculptures by Archipenko 
Recently Exhibited at the Reinhardt Galleries 


ON of the most original and 
adventurous of the modernist 
sculptors is Aleksander Archipenko, 
a Russian sculptor now living in 
America, a recent phase of whose 
work has been on exhibition at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, together with 
paintings of the Russian Ghetto by 
Marc Chagall. Archipenko, in com- 
mon with all the modernists, believes 
that the work of art should have an 
existence of its own quite independent 
from that of Nature, and that while 
Art may use the forms of Nature for 
its motives, it is in no sense bound to 
copy Nature. Thus, in the present 
exhibition, the elongated and sinuous 
forms may offend the spectator, whose 
taste has been molded in the natural- 
istic school; but to the modernist they 
are justified by the fact that they ex- 
press an emotion or concept in their 
own terms. 

Archipenko was formerly a Cubist; 
but he has deserted the dogmas of 
Cubism and now regards them as a 
temporarily useful, but outworn 


artistic creed. He is likely to desert 
all other theories and formulas, even 
his own, for he is a man whose re- 
actions to life and especially to the 
life of his own day, are keen, subtle, 
varied, and ever-changing. At present 
he is preoccupied with the mystical, 
especially as mysticism finds a counter- 
part in the Einstein theories. 

Mr. Archipenko has hobbies—one 
of them is a machine of his invention 
which gives motion to art and which, 
although now only an interesting toy, 
has revolutionary possibilities. 

Much more than a hobby is the 
Art Institute on Fifty-seventh Street 
in New York, of which he is founder 
and director. In this institute, work- 
ing in oils as well as in clay, his 
students learn both a sound technique 
and a vigorous, full, and original 
artistic expression. Mr. Archipenko 
is extremely enthusiastic over the 
work of some of his pupils and 
prophesies for them and for America 
—through them and others like them— 
a golden age of artistic achievement. 
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Tue mound builders of 


history are an extinct race. 





Ask for ReddyTees 
by name. Play the 


ick itin yellow or the red. 

Just ne Both winners, both r 
the turf and “Reddy.” One 
s-h-o-o-t piece, and white 


birch from tip to 
cup. 


25¢ FOR A* BOX OF 18 


The Nieblo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
38 East 23rd Street, New York City 





LOEWE 


Today asim 1856 
The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 
the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 





Featured, among other places, at 


( - The Waldorf Astoria—New Y ork 
j The Blackstone—Chicago 
The Mayflower—Washington 
Hotel Cleveland—Cleveland 
—and, of course, at 
your own club 






LOEWE 
cf the Haymarket, London 














TELL US 


I. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 

2. The location you 
prefer 

3. The subjects of study 
to be stressed 

4. The approximate 
tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23West 44th St., New York City 
Vegue Vanity Fair House & Garden 











C4 new Strength- 
a new Lightness 


TRENGTH thatis born 
of constructional excel- 
lence. Not merely strength 
of sinewy panels and re- 
inforced corners and fine 
hardware—but strength of 
the whole. Such strength, 
without burdensome 
weight, isthe result of Inde- 
structo design and Inde- 
structo manufacture. Long 
lasting sturdiness—built in 
by master craftsmen and 
special machinery which is 
devised for our exclusive 
use. Distinctive beauty 
which is the pride of Inde- 
structo owners the world over. 
Insured against loss or damage. 
SELB Small trunk or big, this style or 
¢ See, + that, low priced or exquisitely 
he appointed, you can pet pre- 

cisely what you want from the 
extensive line of insured Inde- 
structos shownatyour dealer's. 










INDESTRUCTO TRUNK CO. 
602 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


I am interested in distinctive luggage. 


The Insured Trunk 
Please send me literature. 


a INDESTRUCTO 


Qe oc cenentccntecie ie 
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Play the 


SILVER 





HEN yov’re tired, 

when the last 2 
holes haven’t been all they 
should be, try the fresh 
stimulus of a brand new 
Silver King. It’s wonder- 
ful what psychology can 
do for a sick golf game. 


Most golfers find they get 
15 to 25 yards farther 
when they play this best 
of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 






PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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An ultra English type of 
hat which adds impres- 
sive dignity to the ap- 
| pearance of the wearer. 


2 
| The LONDONER 
| 
| 


il TEN DOLLARS 


The STRAND 


Not only very smart and 
distinctive in its Eng- 
lish lines, but an unusu- 
ally practical welt edge 
hat for business wear. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFA 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 
/ 4th & Race Sts. 
( CLEVELAND 
I 419 Euclid Ave. 
| Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
| 


DENVER 

Hi 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

} 524-26 Davis St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
H 650 Minnesota Ave. 


| 
LO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 





From Coast to Coast *| 





frowning King § (o- 


l We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
i Established 104 Years 








The MOHAWK 


Created for our college 
shops, the Mohawk con- 
tinues to be the choice 
of younger men every- 
where. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Eighth St. 


NEW HAVEN 
Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 


NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

S. W. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 























VANITY FAIR 


The South 


(Continued from page 50) 


If they do they lose their niggers: 

The Negro won’t go away phys- 
ically. 

Cheat him and he’ll live on you all 
through the next year, doing no work. 

He knows how. 

Negroes aren’t fools either. Trick 
niggers among  them—but—= a 
trick Negro is like the trick 
white workman of the north. 

The two women 


_of work, of lay. 


the blacks that it was wicked to sing 
Only songs of a 
Baptist or Methodist God permitted, 
A few wicked niggers, however, 
They stepped forward and sang of 
a wreck on the railroad that 
crossed on the edge of the planta- 
tion, some three miles from the 
house, of the year when the flu came 
and so many niggers died. 
I have seldom 








had to know their 


heard the miseries 


a. Sherwood Anderson || ° 4 s aptly de. 
Niggers on such scribed. 

southern _ planta- Writes The wicked nig- 

tions are taken Another Story of America gers have a grand 

out sometimes and Chicago time—singing the 

whipped. in the October Issue ungodly songs— 
I saw a south- the goodonesstand- 


ern white woman 
whip a Negro man 
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ing aside and en- 
joying the wicked. 

















for trying to hit 
another Negro man with an axe. 

It was about a Negro girl they 
both wanted. 

The white woman knew what was 
coming. She was watching. She 
stepped in just in time to prevent a 
murder. Such things are not un- 
common in the south. 

The two women I visited knew 
every Negro man, every Negro 
woman and child on their place as a 
northern woman might know the 
children of her own body. 

Plenty of southern white men of the 
same sort—on other plantations about. 

The two white women were doing 
the job because their white men were 
all dead. Southern white families— 
the old ones—are dying out. That 
may be one reason why so many 
Negroes come north. 

Just why the old white families are 
passing is another story. It may be sim- 
ply the old south’s passing, a new 
south being born. In southern cities the 
Negro labour doesn’t sing any more. 
The south may have to industrialize, 
like the east, mid-America, the far west. 
Southern city newspapers all say so. 

And the dying out of the old fam- 
ilies may be due to something else. 

The thing not talked about except 
among intimates—never publicly—- 
in the south. 

A gradual loss of personal dignity 
in white men, due to a condition thrust 
into relationships too complex and diffi- 
cult for the generality of mento handle. 

At the plantation I visited, the plan- 
tation run by two childless women, the 
last of their particular family, the prob- 
lem was touched upon during our visit. 

After dining one evening we sat 
on a wide gallery. There was talk of 
the old days. Always talk of old 
days, in the south. 

Then later a troop of black and 
brown women came up to the house to 
sing. 

The old work songs, ballads about 
the life of the Negroes on the planta- 
tion, were taboo. 

An idea had got abroad among 


ness of the wicked, 

Puritanism taking hold of the 
Negroes, too. 

The two southern white women 
half heroic figures in my imagination. 

I got a slant on them the next day. 

We drove to a small town, a south- 
ern market town, and the half-white 
Negroes were all about. 

A girl with straight hair and blue 
eyes—the hair golden brown. 

A young Negre man with Jewish 
features, plainly marked. 

Traces of white blood everywhere 
—in blacks—making the blacks not 
blacks but browns. 

I dared to suggest to the women 
tentatively of course—well I asked 
the question. ... 

Very few of the niggers of that 
section had ever been twenty miles 
from home. Few enough northern 
visitors came that way. 

Young white men growing up— 
getting married—making a _ new 
white man’s south as a new east, far 
west and mid-America is always be- 
ing made, 

The woman looked at me with a 
hard light in her eyes. 

“It is true,” she said. “It happens. 
I don’t like it. 

“One thing I know. You are a 
northern man and can’t judge in such 
matters, but I am southern through 
and through.” She smiled at me, de- 
cided not to be angry. 

“What you suggest happens, but 
southern white men never mere any- 
thing to do with the matter.” 

It was the south—all- I know of 
the south. If you of the north lived 
there do you think you would do the 
job better? 

Southern civilization began with a 
problen—a war was fought—the 
problem remains, 

It cannot be solved now—in any 
way I know. 

It can be faced. 

Facing it may be the one thing 
needed for the flowering of a truly 
southern art, a truly southern con- 
tribution.to an American civilization. 
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of a GED COLLAR |) \ Asupporren 
at Does what collar holders and collar pins do 
ta- not. Holds semi-soft collars in correct 
h form. The bar lying underneath against 
ae ——— neckband, acts as a support, Keeping the 
. | collar ou in shape, and does not interfer 
—#, WwW 1s - v e ol - 
— inates pinching down of collar and forcing 
tie out-of-place. 
om Neat and practical. Easy to slip on. 
ies Li or Plain and ae eae: Wire. 
! Ue ie Oa, Ae oe 
- . . . ° 5 Cc. a 
There is nothing White ‘Metal 50e. 
hi f —_ Gold big Red or panei 18K. 
ae te, round or square wire. up. 
. more soot ing or Ged Solid Gold gonaky is not made 
he the mouth than under 14 
: 9 
- Squibb’s Dental Ss ceumuainal 
nde . 
en- Cream. Keeps the = co. S ; ° Ged Collar Pin. Sets evenly on collar. 
-. h h Truly English in coloring and shape 
“ breath sweet, the is this delightful @] “) 
he teeth clean. Nothing Old Woodstock Pattern : 
i h it in + Bing nese vie eas a a ie 
en can compare with 1 a ee in, $1.00, 2 in, $1.35. 1/26 Gold 10K. 
e 4 729, or 50c. t 
Nn. as a protection cots s Larthenware. Metal, aif sizes, S6e.) = Coe ule 
y. ‘ : Dinner Service 
h- against acid decay. os One hundred five pieces Eighty Five Dollars 
te Use it morning and Fs Luncheon Service Te 
evening. ynok Forty nine pieces Forty Dollars * F ‘ 
ue V MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION ea SSF 
ron meee. CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. [/°S) dit yo 
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sh mana Wot 5Co, _ ha « Street | ames $2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.00. _Ged-White 
we be ohes has the steel-blue whiteness of the most 
@ ‘ec «4 #4 ee Pa) costly metals. Is solid not a plate. 
re Pe LBP deg IMPORTERS OF =? i ‘ Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 
; oa — F d by deal icul i 
ot MODERN AND ANTIQUE 2m | eerie sas 
i. ‘hy pe Hisatented Solin of Ged Gifts 
on Wear enue vk or Men mailed on request. 
od DENTAL CREAM 5 : Ged Mfs. Co., Two Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
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*h LIDDELL MILLS at 
zh Donacloney, 4 
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of 
: | WEEK-END BOXES 
( FOLD AND CAKE-BY-POST-SERVICE ¢ 
a Ee Summer especially, with its endless activities, its : 
he constant stream of guests and impromptu enter- ( 
4 oni taining, its motor trips—a Dean’s Week-End Box 3 
1y SKS is invaluable to the hostess. Many of our patrons, ¢ 
Linen while at their country homes, find it desirable to | 
leave a standing order with us for each week. b| 
Ty ‘ Let us send you our Illustrated Week-End Box Booklet, describ- 
ly SED IN THE DISTINGUISHED ing the thirty-eight different assortments at $3, $4, $5 and $8. We 
y prepay the parcels post anywhere east of the Mississippi. 
n- HOMES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
n. 
RECOMMENDED BY BETTER STORES 
i EVERYWHERE. OTHER DEAN SPECIALTIES 
i Catering, Birthday Cakes, Cakes 
> and Candies, Bon Voyage Boxes 
' 628 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
i WILLIAM LIDDELL & COMPANY ESTABLISHED? YEARS 
Belfast, Ireland 53 White St., New York 
— —— 
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Fisher Bodies—adopted for all General Motors cars—give this 
year, more than ever before, notable advantages in beauty, lux- 
uty, safety and convenience to the splendid new cars announced 
by Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 


FISHER BOD 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 































The Lincoln is as nearly a perfect 
motor caras it is possible to produce with 
present mechanical and human limitations. 


This distinction is the reward of infinite care — 
building to an ideal that knows no compromise 
with quality. If there were now any known 
way to make the Lincoln a better automobile, 
the improvement would be incorporated. 


Only with the determination to build the world’s 
finest automobile—backed by the resources and 
personnel of the Ford Motor Company, is it 
possible to produce such a car as the Lincoln. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 

















Next Sunday morning, fathers, note how long it takes the family 
to finish with the bathroom. You have your shower and shave. 
Then come the children. Then mother. You all take your time— 


and a lot of time it takes—but you all feel better for ic. 


Now consider the week days. You get your shower and shave, 
but the morning baths of the others usually are omitted. There isn’t 
time, they say — but fact is, there aren’t sufficient bath facilities. If you 
remained home, you would see that congestion in the bathroom 
often forces neglect of vital health habits by members of your family. 

To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In many homes 
the attractive bathroom shown above would be adequate for every 
need. Others require an added lavatory, shower, toilet; still others 
want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 

Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures and 
Fittings for the arrangement best suited to your home. And the 


facilities he supplies are truly health facilities. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Ample bathroom facilities are not a luxury 


Get the suggestions 
of the largest man- 
ufacrurer before you 
plan your bathroom, 
kitchen, and laundry 
plumbing equip- 
ment. 
























































Tuis is the most im- 
portant sanitary fixture in 
your home. Select it 
with extreme care. The 
“Standard” Devoro has 
white seat, tank and flush 
lever; even the connection 
between bowl and tank is 
white. It is quiet. Has the 
most improved flushing 
action. 





The Plambes Provects the 


walth of the Nation 


a 





Write for Catalogue. 
It gives prices, and 
explains how to get 
the most comfort in 
the least space. Sent 
gratis on request. 











